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Rugby Union England 1 4 South Africa 24 

It’s back to the 
past for England 


Robert Armstrong 
at Twickenham 

F AR from entering a brave new 
world of running rugby, Eng- 
land tumbled back to the bad 
old days of the mid-eighties with a 
shambolic performance against die 
rampant Springboks. 

Jack Rowell’s patchwork side 
could easily have conceded SO 
points as his uneasy mixture of vet- 
erans and ingenues struggled to 
achieve the pattern and authority 
that used to be England's hallmark. 

It Is nn open question whether 
the mnnnger will make sweeping 
changes for next month’s interna- 
tional against Western Samoa after 
three successive defeats, England’s 
worst sequence since 1987-88. 

There are also serious doubts 
about Rowell's capacity to sort out 
the muddle and confusion that has 
reduced England to nn embarrass- 
ing shadow of last season's Grand 
Slam side, lacking even elementary 
skills. Now that Test rugby has be- 
come a professional sport, it is fair 
to ask whether Will Carling’s raggle- 
taggle outfit is really worth the sub- 
stantial sums on offer from the 
Rugby Football Union for playing 
six matches this season. 

At the weekend, it emerged that 
the squad will receive an extra 
£300,rjQ0 for “commercial work" on 
behalf of Twickenham, boosdng 
their earnings to well over £40,000 a 
man, including £2,000 for each game. 


Perhaps the RFU secretary, Tony 
Haile tt, ought to think twice about 
handing out generous contracts, 
which the players have not yet 
signed, to a bunch of bumbling in- 
competents who found it hard to 
string two decent passes together or 
make a solid first-time tackle. Tiie 
unseemly whi ageing of the England 
squad over Springbok contracts 
worth £140,000 a man overlooks the j 
fact that the world champions are 
outstanding value for money. 

One suspects that under the 
business-orientated influence, of 
Carling himself, who admitted last 
week that he "cannot afford to 
tour", the England squad have be- 
come preoccupied with money and 
contracts to such a degree that they 
cannot focus properly on the job in 
hand. 

Twickenham must take much of 
the blame for this sad loss of per- 
spective, obsessed as it is with 
switching the Five Nations to May 
in order to make yet more millions 
from the 9ale of television rights. 

Certainly one had a twinge of 
sympathy for the frustrated punter 
in the East Stand who, having made 
his contribution to the £1.8 million 
gate revenue, demanded angrily. 
"Come on. you useless lot, do some- 
thing." 

No doubt the unwise verbal pos- 
turing of Mike Catt, who had 
roundly criticised both Francois 
Pienaar and Rob Andrew, stoked up 
pre-match expectations to an absurd 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 



Across 

7 Fool in choir composed of birds 
(B) i 

9,10 Tell police about a communist 
If you want felr treatment . . . (6,4) 
11... 600 more gel enough to eat 
(but not King Arthur's knights?) ' 
(6.4) 

12,14 Skulduggery by Scotsman 
with crucial agenda (6.8) 

1 5 Finish plunder, say, and weaken 

•■( 6 ) ' 

17 Law of little 9s? (6) 

20,22 Tree containing material for 
pulling locomotlve-fa.S) 

23 Standard apparatus for pro- 


ducing whisky Is stationary (5-6) 
24,25 Fulmar gets carried away by 
warm current (4,6) 

26 ' Snake-eater, takes deer round 
on string (8) . 


• .1 Tenure following thatching with 
short break In It (8) : 

■ 2 See 24 down ■ 

■ 3 Sort of cough caused by scythe 

■ ■ ( 6 ) 

4 Sort of coffee points to papers 
getting round (8) 

5 Mountain Characters entertained 
• by knight at Chinese party (10) 
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No way through for Carling ... the England captain digs in, but the 
South African front line prove tough opposition photo, tony ede/joetj 


level, yet England supporters had a 
right to see basic organisation and a 
workable game plan in action. 

The immense value of Andrew's 
precisely crafted tactics down the 
years was underlined by Catt’s way- 
ward lacking and sloppy distribution 
which time and again delivered 
possession back to the Springboks. 
As Rowell admitted: "We hardly had 
a squeak out of Mike when we 
needed him. 1 hope we've learned a 
hard lesson." 

Unfortunately Catt’s was only one 
of several ill-judged performances: 
Rory Underwood put on a nostalgic 
horror show in defence, Andy 
Robinson got involved in a fruitless 
dog-fight, Jeremy Guscott chased 
up blind alleys and Carling huffed 
and puffed to minimal effect until lie 
had to be carried off. 

It is impossible to believe Eng- 
land would have been wholly devoid 
of passion or technical control up 


6 Famous people honour School 

( 6 ) 

8 Remains of 1 1 ? Gotlyl (6) 

13 Sound of lethal bikes 

encountered with frequency (10) 
16 Laborious painting In book (8) 

1 8 Lain off In container to prepare 
for navigation? (8) 

19 Weak In 14 (6) 

21 Corrosion corroded? Go round 
In circles (6) 

22 Studios promoting 'ealth (6) 

24 ,2 14 asset related to Buthelezl 

( 8 ) 


front had Brian Moore and Dean 
Richards been there to lay down the 
law to aberrant team-mates. 

Still, Rowell must look to the fu- 
ture by promoting younger men, 
which means replacing the disap- 
pointing Victor Ubogu with Graham 
Rowntree to stiffen the pack and 
giving another Leicester forward, 
Neil Back, an extended run to de- 
velop the flexible link with the mid- 
field trio that England desperately 
need. 

Among the few positive features 
of England's afternoon were the 
throw-in of the new cap, Regan, 
which ensured plenty of line-oul ball 
from Johnson and Bayfield, the 
powerful driving of Clarke at No 8, 
and the strength and intelligence of 
Hopley. De Glanville, too, made out 
a persuasive case for taking Gtis- 
cott’s place when he came on ns a 
replacement and scored an excel- 
lent late try with his first touch. 


France '1 2 New Zealand 37 
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Scotland 1 5 W Sam oal§ 

Hope lies with 
Shepherd 

Gordon Lyle at Murrayfl eld 

S COTLAND may have found In 
Rowen Shepherd a full-back 
capable of at least partly plu gging 
the gap left by Gavin Hastings's 
retirement, but that was the orty 
comfort they could take from fa 
draw with Western Samoa. 

Indeed they would have been : 
on (he wrong end of the moat 1 
embarrassing scorellne in their ' 
history hnri Darren Kellettcon- ! 
verted the first of two Western 
Samoan tries, by George 
Leaupepe, and had the visitors 
not conceded a rash of penalties 
in promising situations. 

Scotland failed to register a try: 
and had to rely on Mike Dods, 
who kicked five penalties out of ' 
seven attempts, for their points. • 
Their new skipper, Rob 
Wainwright, was more inclined 
to cite rufltiiiesu to explain the 
below-pnr display, including 
weak first-time tackling. 

It will be with some uncer- 
tainty tluit the Scots confirm 
Wainwright as captain for the 
start of the Five Nations series, 
to which only Shepherd of thret 
new caps can look forward with 
any confidence. 

Scotland lacked the rhythm d 
(lie Samoans, among whom the 
centre Lcnupepc and winger 
Brian Unin were prominent and 
Sum Knletn grabbed the late try 
that enabled Kcllclt to add (tn 
equalising conversion to a first- 
half penalty. 


Kiwis power it for Mains 


Last week's solution 
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Ian Matin In Paris oto™ teetered on the edge of opa 

warfare. htz|inlnck was warned w 

E VEN Laurie Mains, not one of exacting revenge on his oppos^ 
llie world’s most happy-go- number De Rougemont wid now 
lucky characters, must feel like of punches and kicks llew, bill ^ 
smiling now. The All Blacks conch the mnyhcni the rugby was 
goes off Into the sunset with nn- nifique. 
other proud record intact: New 'Hit* All Blacks’ front five f*- 
Zealand have never lost a Test se* vldod quick iwsscssion to run 
ries in France. three more excellent second^ 

"IH retire happy after (1ml per for- tries. Adventure whs the bywonB 

manco," he said. "It was one of the both teams, for both Mains 
great Test victories." indeed it was. Skrela believe in attacking wd 
T o pnrophrase Brian Moore, this ball in linnd. New Zealand, tlw 
win, especially coming after the pre- attacked from n position of strej 

vious weekend’s ignominious de- France, 20-5 down at hajwnw® 
feat, was as brilliant as It was brutal. out of necessity. ^ 

Victory for France would surely A quarter of an hour after tw 

have meant canonisation for Phillipe Icrvnl Thomas Castaignede ewfj 
Saint-AndrA France's captain has to run the ball from 

described himself as more "wild when Simon Culhanes 

boar than feline”, but he began this struck an upright, but FrandcW*^ 
game as he ended in Toulouse, with lost possession and the p 
a marvellous try He finished with Jones plundered a try 

an even better one, but the All the game. Two 

Blacks were determined the little scores by the outstanding 

wing should not become tire first borne and Jonah Lomto tnMF 

man to’lead 'a side to two successive Ali Blacks out of reach/ " ^ 

series win9 against them. Culhane’s pin-point pertaJ^^ . 

From the moment Eric Rush can- ing in the first half evokwf^L , 
celled out Saint-Andr6’s try, with a ries of Grant Fox. Five tME * , 
swerving run from the halfway Vine punished the French 
after 15 minutes, New Zealand were offside offences; paving **"**,,' 
j unstoppable. Jean-Claude Skrela, the All Blacks’ biggest, 

! the French coach, described the France since 1961. !' w • 

next 25 minutes as the best he had ' Justin Marshall, 1 'inaftWi ^ . 
seen f^om a Test side. debut at scrunfhalf 

The New Zealand captain, Sean! standing. His quick 
Fitzpatrick, was raked by a French speed off the mark 
boot iq a ruck, after Milch the game Co the opportunity to'e>$°j*?^ £ 


France since 1961. 1 , • u 

' Justin 'Marshall, 
debut at scrunfhalf here? 
standing. His quick 
speed off the mark 
Co the opportunity 10'®$°!*?^, £ 
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Nato’s Bosnia force ready to deploy 


Guardian Reporters 

A dvance units of the 
60,000-stroiig Nato force to 
implement the Bosnia peace 
accord initialled last week could be 
deployed by the weekend, Nato mil- 
itary planners said on Monday. 

Nato defence ministers were due 
to meet in Brussels later this week 
to approve an “action plan", includ- 
ing detailed rules of engagement 
governing when troops can open 
fire, and the deployment of 13,000 
British troops. 

Military control will switch from 
the United Nations to Nato four days 
after the peace agreement is signed, 
provisionally scheduled for a Paris 
conference on December 13-14. 

Details of the Nato deployment 
emerged as President Bill Clinton 
spoke to the American people in a 
powerful 25-mimile address to win 
public and political support for the 
dispatch of 20.000 US troops as part 
of the Nato force. “The mission is 
clear and limited. Our troops are 
strong and well prepared." he said. 

Vowing LIS troops woidd have the 
authority to protect themselves, the 
president said he took full personal 
responsibility for any American 
losses. "We will fight fire with fire 
— and then some," he said. "This 
will be a mission with muscle." 

Mr Clinton’s speech had barely 
ended when the Republican leader, 
Senator Robert Dole, in effect with- 
drew the threat of congressional op- 
position to the Bosnian mission and 
pledged: “We will support the troops." 

It was a moment of political tri- 
umph for Mr Clinton, winning over 
the most dangerous figure in Con- 
gress, but also a moment of intense 
Political risk. If the mission goes 
wrong and US casualties mount the 
beneficlaiy would be the Republican 
presidential front-runner, Mr Dole. 
Some 2,500 Nato soldiers are on 
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standby to fly to Bosnia and Croatia 
to set up field headquarters and pre- 
pare for tens of thousands of combat 
troops who will be sent to the region 
over the next few weeks by Nato 
members. Russia, and a number of 
east European and Islamic states. 

The chairman of the LIS joint 
chiefs of staff. General John Sha- 
likashviii, said in Brussels that, if 
threatened, the peace implementa- 
tion force (I-For) would be able to 
open fire first in some cases. He 
said tite greatest danger to the 
force, other than potential attacks 
by rogue elements, was from acci- 
dents and the threat from snipers 
and landmines. 

The Nato meeting will be pre- 
ceded by a meeting between the US 


defence secretary. Wiliam Perry, 
and his Russian counterpart. Gen- 
eral Pavel Grachev, to try to agree 
arrangements for the political con- 
trol of what will be a Nato-run mili- 
tary operation. 

Last week, after 21 days of bitter 
wrangling at an air base near Day- 
ton, Ohio, President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic of Serbia, Bosnia’s President 
Aftja Izetbegovic and President 
Franjo Tudjman of Croatia initialled 
the hard-won text of 65 pages, 11 an- 
nexes and scores of detailed maps. 

Under the plan, Bosnia nominally 
remains one state with a single 
elected president and parliament, 
and a unified Sarajevo as Its. capital. 
But the territory is divided into two 
virtually equal sections comprising 


a Bosnian-Croat federation and a 
distinct Bosnian Serb republic. 

The Bosnian government won a 
key demand: a ban on all indicted 
war criminals from political life. Rebel 
Serb leaders Radovan Karadzic and 
Genera] Ratkc* Mladic both face war 
crimes charges at The Hague. 

Bosnians also won a guaranteed 
right of return for all refugees and 
freedom of movement throughout 
the new state. 

The Serbs’ reward came when 
the UN Security Council approved 
the lilting of economic sanctions 
against rump Yugoslavia and a lift- 
ing of the regional arms embargo. 

Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 16 


Major blamed 
as Irish peace 
process stalls 

Patrick Wintour 

and David Sharrock 

R ELATIONS between Loudon 
and Dublin reached their most 
acrimonious pitch since the IRA 
ceasefire 16 months ago, as the two 
sides indulged in day-long mutual 
recrimination on Monday over their 
failure to agree the next stage of the 
peace process in advance of Presi- 
dent Clinton's visit to Britain and 
Ireland this week. 

• The chief cause of the breakdown 
was continued British insistence 
that the IRA mnkc a start to the de- 
commissioning of weapons before 
Sinn Fein be allowed to join all-party 
talks. 

Dublin accused London of "cyni- 
cal manipulation" and seeking “to 
dump the blame" on thi- Irish prime ; 
minister. Mr Bruton, fur the failure 
to reach an agreement, buulon ini 
plied Dublin had backtracked in 
weekend talks on previous agree- 
ments. including a commitment not 
to refer the future of British army 
weapons to a proposed international 
commission. 

Downing Street claimed that Mr 
Clinton folly supported the British 
position, but the Government is ex- 
tremely nervous that the US presi- 
dent may openly refuse to back the 
British position on the need for a 
start to decommissioning by the IRA 
In Washington, there has been 
mounting gloom over the prospects 
for Mr Clinton's visit Alarmed at 
the unravelling of the peace 
process, the White House was hop- 
ing to broker new direct talks 
between London and Dublin, possi- 
bly this weekend when John Major, 
Mr Bruton, and Mr Clinton mil be 
continued on page 9 


British troops face threat from Islamic fighters. 


Julian Borger In Zenlca ' 

A VENDETTA against Britons 
pursued by Muslim moja- 
bedln fighters in central Bosnia 
threatens to trigger an armed - 
clash when Nato forces arrive to 
enforce the Balkan peace deal. -- 
An estimated 1,000 mojabedln 
volunteers from Afghanistan, the 
Middle East and Africa have 
become a law unto themselves 
across a large swath of highlands 
around the towns of Zenlca, 
Tesanj and Zavidovicl. 

The region has become a no- 
go area for aid workers, particu- 
larly Britons, since a mojabedln- 


i trained Bosnian fighter was shot 
i dead by a British soldier In 
; October. Islamic zealots vowed to 
: kill four Britons in revenge. - 
• Aid agencies in the area have 
| pulled out British staff after their 
houses and flats were daubed 
iwith death threats. Even 
Bosnian Muslims working for 
British organisations have been : 
threatened. 

Last month, two New Zealand ' 
UN officers were detained by the 
mojahedln, who mistook their 
insignia for British marking. 
They were released after four 
hours, and were told the fighters 1 
'still wanted British blood. 


Under the terms of the peace 
agreement, due to be signed in 
Paris later tills month, all foreign 
combatants have to leave the 
country within 30 days. There is 
uncertainty about whether the 
mojahedin will go quietly. "We 
don’t know who controls them 
:and who can tell them to go,” 

: one aid official in Zenlca qaid. 

Many arrived posing as relief 
! officials from the Middle East 
; and hold UN identity cards. 
Others carry forged western 
passports. Some came for 
money, but many seek martyr- 
dom and may savotlr a con- 
frontation with Nato troops. 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Wake up, Abacha, the 
world is passing you by 


GUARDIAN VVEBOyI 
Decenitwaisa 



T HE Nigerian Super Eagles, the 
continent's football champions, 
are heroes in every West African 
town. But nobody cried when South 
Africa withdrew their invitation to a 
four-nation football tournament in 
October. Nigeria is very unpopular 
just now — not just because General 
Sard Abacha hanged the Ogoni mili- 
tants, but because he is seen as a 
traitor to the progress of West Africa. 

What a delicious irony: South 
Africa is now leading a campaign for 
sporting sanctions against Nigeria! 
■'Delicious'* - “bitter" for Miss Nige- 
ria, who was banned on November 
18 by Nelson Mandela himself from 
lairing part in the Miss World finals. 
And the very next day, the Secre- 
tary General of the AN C proposed 
ail oil embargo. That would really 
hurt the military — which is why 
Britain and America will not follow 
suit. “Get the (S)hel! out of Nigeria” 
scream posters outside Shell 
garages in Britain. 

If there were a vote on it, West 
Africans would support oil sanctions 
against Gen Abacha. Nigeria is our 
natural leader, and we are especially 
bitter against the regime which has 
let Nigeria and all the rest of us 
down. When Nigeria bravely led an 
African peace force into Liberia, we 
were proud that we were able to 
offer an African solution. And even 
if the Nigeria-led peace force has 
not found a solution so far, iL has 
done no worse than the Franco- 
British force in Bosnia, and belter 
than the Americans in Somalia. 
Nigeria could be, should be, leading 
Africa, as the Super Eagles did in 
the World Cup when Italy just beat 
them in extra time . . . and everyone 
from Cape Town to Cairo was 
perched on the edge of their seats, 
cheering for Africa. In those days, of 


course, we knew the Hausa. the 
Yoruba, the Ibo, but none of us had 
heard of the Ogoni. 

Where is Nigerian leadership 
now? Every country in the sub- 
region now lias a democratic or 
seml-democratic regime, apart from 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Gambia . . . 
and Nigeria. In Cameroon and 
Togo, their semi-democracy may be 
pretty thin, but at least it is a step 
away from outright repression. 

One result is that our West 
African common market has 
nowhere to go. At the very moment 
when the sleeping economic force 
of South Africa is waking up, the 
Nigerian giant is paralysed. Look at 
the dynamism of economic South 
Africa, as it moves into tourism in 
Botswana and Namibia, takes over 
aviation in Tanzania and Uganda, 
and invests in the raw materials of 
West Africa. Would you believe that 
in the relatively tiny country of Mali, 
there are already six gold mining 
concessions sold to South African 
companies. Wake up, Abacha! The 
world is passing you by. 

Robert Lacville, 

Bamako, Mali 


F OR HOW much longer are 
human rights and values to be 
sacrificed for cash? 

Politicians everywhere would be 
well advised to remember that their 
Job is essentially to improve life, and 
not simply to make money. Al- 
though British politicians would 
argue that a £333 million profit from 
exports to Nigeria improves life for 
them, an international community 
that tolerates abuse of humans is 
notahealthy one. 

This policy of short-term gain, 
worryingly prevalent in industri- 
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alised countries, only guarantees 
misery in the long term. The inter- 
national community (politicians and 
people) must find the courage to 
embrace the spirit of Ken Saro- 
Wiwa and Instigate an effective re- 
sistance against tyranny and misery 
that can not be quelled by money or 
threats, or mitigated by unethical 
companies like Shell. 

life should be, after all, priceless. 
Paul Douglas, 

Toulouse, France 


UK Asylum Bill 
riddled by racism 

"THERE is no policy loo unfair, no 
/ accusation too unfounded, no 
proposal too inhumane that the Gov- 
ernment will not put it forward in 
order to pander to racism in the 
British electorate. 

This is the only motivation for 
Michael Howard’s new Asylum and 
Immigration Bill. The massive drop 
in successful asylum claims, from 
around 75 per cent before the 1993 
Act to around 6 per cent now, is not 
an indication of large numbers of 
"bogus asylum-seekers" but, as the 
director of die Refugee Council has 
said, of "bogus refusals". 

Howard's proposals, and Peter 
Ulley’s attempt to cut ail benefits 
from 70 per cent of nsylum-seekers, 
are an attempt to use racism to stig- 
matise asylum-seekers and refugees 
as the new pariahs of society. 

The introduction of an obligation 
on employers to check the legality 
of their employees cannot fail to be 
racist in its implementation. With 
black unemployment double that of 
white people, and in some areas of 
the country reselling more than 50 
per cent of black youth, the pro- 
posal will deepen the poverty and 
oppression of the black communi- 
ties and undermine further good 
race relations. 

Diane Abbott MP, 

Campaign Against the Immigration 
and Asylum Bill, 

House of Commons, London 


H OME OFFICE plans to make 
employers responsible for 
checking whether staff are illegal 
Immigrants will be bnd for business 
ami bad for our communities. 

Managers do not have lime to be 
policemen or immigration officers. 
Ihey want to employ the rigid 
person for the job without worrying 
how big the fine will be if they have 
been misled over the status of an 
applicant 

These plans fly in the face of 
attempts to extend equal employ- 
ment opportunities. They will deter 
organisations from employing peo- 
ple who look or sound as If , they may 
be new to the country. 

Tony Morgan, 

. The Industrial Society, London 


Confusion over 
Canada’s divide 

/ N HIS discussion ofi Canada. 

Martin Woollacott ("Nationalism 
hastens Canada’s great- divide", 
November 5) makes the same funda-, 
mental error as do the Quebec sepa- 
ratists; In his brief article he refers to 
“English Canada" approximately 10 
.times. Tins is disconcerting, as Eng- 
lish Canada does not exist! 

| French Canada does, exist. They 
are the "true Qy6b£cqis" with 
whom the separatists wish to 'form " 
’an ethnic] nation) in the -19th century 


European sense. Perhaps (j million 
in number, they share 400 years of 
common history, a common lan- 
guage (a dialect of French), com- 
mon geography (most of the 
southern half of the province of 
Quebec), common religion (lapsed 
Roman Catholic), perhaps n com- 
mon genealogy, and above all a 
common culture and mythology. 
Coincidentally, they control suffi- 
cient natural and human resources 
to survive also ns an economic state. 

Much as the separatists and Mr 
Woollacott may repeat it, there is no 
corresponding entity in (he rest of 
Canada. Canada is Canada. Canada, 
including the parts of the province 
of Quebec who voted for Canada in 
the referendum, is a modern, cos- 
mopolitan, democratic, new world 
state made up of a bewildering array 
of ethnic groups, more or less inte- 
grated. Some live in relatively self- 
contained ethnic communities 
which share religion, language and 
culture, whether Chinese, German 
Hutterite or Inuit. Others of us have 
integrated into a new world culture 
to the extent that we may be totally 
unaware of any identity oilier than 
Canadian. Our lenders have names 
like Klein, Romnnow and Schreycr, 
Our most famous scientist is named 
Suzuki, our best-known athlete 
Gretzky. However, we do not think 
of Wayne Gretzky ns Polish, nor do 
we consider others of us English, 
even if some of us have some Eng- 
lish ancestry and most of us speak a 
dialect of English. 

None of this is to say that Cannda 
is a wonderful, harmonious, multi- 
cultural heaven. Canada has many 
problems, including inter-ethnic 
ones. It is simply to point out that 
the very essence of Canada is dif- 
ferent from the ciilmml/ethiiic self- 
definition of the separatist 
Queb6cota. The distinction between 
Canada and Quebec is nut a distinc- 
tion between English and French 
cultures. It is a distinction between 
cosmopolitan and ethnic visions of 
nation. 

It i6 often said that Canada does 
not understand Quebec. 'Hint may 
or may not be true: I think that Que- 
bec nationalism is relatively easy to 
understand. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the Quebec separatists 
and Mr Woollacott do not under- 
stand Canada. 

David H Vessel, 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Health care 
in Hong Kong 

/ REFER to Andrew Higgins's arti- 
cle 'Tory fantasy of far eastern 
promise'', (November 5) and should 
like to clarify the position regarding 
health services here in Hong Kong. 

No one is denied access to health 
care, non-emergency or otherwise, 
and public health cover is univer- 
sally available to all. Medical and 
health care are heavily subsidised 
by government, and the public is 
charged only a nominal fee at the 
point of delivery. 

The public sector, through the 
Hospital Authority, provides 90 per 
cent of the secondary and tertiary 
care (hospital-based services) in' 
Hong Kong and 30 per cent of the : 
primary care.. Of the lower income 
groups in Hong Kong, 89.5 per cent 
use the Hospital Authority's ser- 
vices, 73.4 per cent of the middle in-* 
come groups use the services while 
54.5 percent art from the higher In- 
come bracket 

Elaine Scullion, ■].■.■■■■•■>, > 

Senior Planning Mauagb. ‘ 

I Hospital Authority, HOugKoUg . ; > 


Briefly 


"THE persistence uf the French 
I nuclear bomb programme bek 
the question “By how much more 
dues France wisli to surpass the 
horrors of Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
(o achieve national security?" Re<t 
assured, whatever comfort they gel 
after the event, it will only last a few 
short moments, 

Peter Choong, 

Lund, Sweden 


\A/HILE Katherine West (quoted 
v V by Will Hutton in "Imperial 
glory is n thing of the past", Nwem 
her 19) may have overstated the ben- 
efits of promotion of Commonwealth 
tics, the economic benefits to Britain 
ami British households of no longer 
paying billions of pounds to sub- 
sidise inefficient agricultural produo 
lion in the European Union 9hould 
be taken more seriously. Not only 
would importing cheaper unsub 
sidised food and other products Iron 
the Commonwealth save Britain 
money, it would be a far more pro 
ductive way of enhancing develop 
nient in Third World countries. 
David Smith. 

Nairobi. Kenya 


J OHN EZARD'S piece ("Student 
howlers in a class of dteir own’, 
November 12) reminded me of 
some of the more colourful com- 
ments found amongst a batch of 
second-year university exam scripts 
I have recently marked. In a discus- 1 
siou on political personalities, one 
student referred to “left winged" and 
"right winged" politicians (which 
conjured up Pylhonesqm* images of 
Ml’s bolting about Parliament flap- 
ping one or other appendage); an- 
other, alluding to the granting of the 
Royal Assent by the Sovereign's rep- 
resentative. suggested that it wasi 
the Governor General's job to u » \ 
cetuP legislation. i 

Richard Shaw, I 

Palmerston North, New Zealand \ 


P ROFESSOR WILLIS'S letter 
(November 12) about the dan- 
gers of lawn bowls is fl wise re- 
minder that we should use statistics 
intelligently. I wonder if he could 
tell us how many of the victims on 
Ihe greens are aged In their twen- 
ties or thirties mid die of n deliber- 
ate blow to the lienil? 

I Dr) Denis Contes, 

Monash University, 

Victoria, Australia 


A SEVERELY disturbed, near- 
/ A pnranoid, separated mother ol 
two young children, living off the 
state, who boasted publicly o f -bu- 
limia orgies, self-mutilation; deep 
depression anti extra-marital wx> 
would probably have had her chil- 
dren taken Into care. 

Perhaps that is what Eton Is fofc | 
JillAktas, ■ 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia J 
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Striking protesters 
paralyse France 


Reuter and Alex Duval Smith 
In Parle 

A N ONGOING strike by 1 
French railway workers 
against social security re- 
form plans spread to other sectors 
on Tuesday, bringing road and rail 
traffic to a virtual standstill in many 
areas. 

Long-distance, regional and com- 
muter rail services were barely limp- 
ing along and traffic was very slow, 
particularly in the Paris area, where 
motorists on main roads encoun- 
tered tailbacks of more than 30km. 

The government of prime minis- 
ter Alain Juppfr. however, dug in its 
heels on proposed social security 
revisions. 

"There is no turning back on re- 
form," a government spokesman, 
Alain Lamassoure, told France Inter 
radio. "Social security reform is a 
package. If any one of its elements 
were thrown into question, its 
equity would be compromised and 
the entire package would collapse." 

The rail strike, over pension 
rights and a restructuring of the in- 
debted rail network, entered a fifth 
day with unions rejecting govern- 
ment efforts to reassure them. 

The state rail network SNCF was 
hardest hit by the strikes, officials 
said there would be little or no re- 
gional service and only a handful of 
high-speed trains operating. There 
was no rail service at all on key 
routes between Paris and the central 
city of Dijon and the western cities of 
Rennes and Names, the SNCF said. 

In the capital, bus and under- 
ground rail lines were also severely 
disrupted. Only one of every 20 
scheduled buses was running and 
most Mfrtro underground lines were 
either shut down or barely operat- 
ing, officials said. 

Paris also expected mass demon- 
strations by workers fearful of re- 
ductions in benefits brought about 
by government efforts to end social 
security deficits. The unions, the 
communist-led CGT and the more 


moderate Force Ouvriere, called for 
a march through central Paris on 
Tuesday. 

Postal services, schools, hos- 
pitals and other sectors also ex- 
perienced disruptions as workers 
stayed home either- in sympathy 
with strikers or because of commut- 
ing difficulties. In addition, two 
newspapers, the daily Le Parlaien 
and the sports tabloid LEquipe, 
were kept off newsstands by strik- 
ing transport workers. 

This week's labour protests fol- 
lowed a broad public sector strike 
last week by more than five million 
people which paralysed France. 
Workers lambasted President 
Jacques Chirac and Mr Jupp& for 
proposing budget cuts and tax in- 
creases after six months in office to 
enable France to stay in step with 
Germany and meet the criteria for a 
single European currency from 1999. 

Paris faced its worst pollution 
since the summer heatwave, as mil- 
lions drove to work. All suburban 
trains were cancelled and the 
Metro, running a skeleton service 
in the morning rush-hour, had shut 
down completely by late afternoon. 

At a Paris rally last week — which 
organisers estimated was attended 
by up to lOU.nOO people — the sec- 
retary-general of the CFDT union, 
Nicole Nuinl. called on die govern- 
ment to begin negotiations with civil 
sptvuiUs Her presence among 
marchers from the historically 
communist-backed CGT union whs 
controversial. Uisi month, she en- 
dorsed as ■■necessary" a plan by Mr 
Juppe to increase social security 
contributions, 

At die heart of die protests are 
plans by Mr Jupp£ for the most am- 
bitious overhaul of the creaking wel- 
fare state in 30 years. He has been 
battling widespread dissent since 
President Jacques Chirac shelved 
campaign pledges of job creation 
and higher wages in October and 
told the French people they had to 
endure two years of austerity to 
bring down deficits. 
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Tigers reject 
peace talks 






Riding high . . . French students converge on Paris to protest 
against spending cuts photograph jack, dabaghian 


Mr Jupp£ announced last week 
(hat his government's proposed wel- 
fare changes are aimed at eliminat- 
ing accumulated social security 
debts of 250 billion francs ($50 bil- 
lion) and turning the 03 billion franc 
billion) annual social security 
deficit into a surplus by 1998. The 
changes are to be discussed in the 
national assembly this week. 

Mr Juppe wants all workers to 
pay a new 0.5 per cent tax over 13 
years to cover the social security 
deficit. He also wants some benefits 
to be taxable. The most unpopular 
measure proposed by Mr Jupp£ is 
that France’s 2.2 million civil ser- 
vants should work 40 years instead 
of the current 37# to qualify for a full 
pension, bringing them into line 
with the private sector. 

Monique Blanche!, aged 54, who 
works in a post office in a Paris sub- 
urb, said: “I am here for everyone — 


young and old. We are all under 
direat. This government says it wants 
to pull France out of the recession 
but it is pushing the little jx*ople like 
me further and further into it.” 

Inst week's action was the third in 
six weeks, and appeared to be the 
most strongly supported. On Octo- 
ber 10 a walk-out by public sector 
workers protesting against a pay 
freeze left France virtually paralysed. 

Police — who were prevented by 
the interior ministry last week from 
joining a march in Lyon — may be 
among future demonstrators. They 
want compensation for enforcing 
the security clampdown which fol- 
lowed the summer's bomb attacks 
by Algerian extremists. 

Even though union membership 
is low in France — only about 5 per 
cent ot the workforce — last week’s 
stoppage was widely supported in 
opinion polls. 


Am a! Jayaaltighe In Colombo 

F IGHTING raged in northern Sri 
Lanka on Monday as the Ikmil 
Tiger guerrilla leader rejected peace 
talks and vowed to keep up liis fight 
for a separate state, despite setbacks. 

Army commandos backed by ar- 
moured cars launched a renewed - 
push towards Jaffna, the bastion of 
the Lib eratio n Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE), after a day of battles 
left 15 soldiers and 55 rebels dead, 
according to official figures. 

"The Tigers are putting up a last- 
ditch battle,” the chief military 
spokesman, Sarah Munasinghe, said. 
“There is a certain number- of 
Tigers trapped in Jaffna. They are 
getting desperate and ready for a 
do-or-die battle." 

Defence sources snid the army 
was finding the advance tough. At 
least 65 more soldiers were 
wounded in overnight fighting. 
Most of them were hit by snipers, 
who held up an entire battalion oil 
the southern flank of Jaffna on Sun- 
day. There was no word from the 
Tigers about the fighting. 

Up to I,u00 guerrillas an* be- 
lieved to be in Jaffna, preparing to 
hall the two infantry columns ad- 
vancing ou the town centre from the 
eastern nucl south-eastern sides uf 
the rebH citadel. 

The linnd-tn-liaiu) fighting canu- 
.is the LITE supremo. Velupillni 
l' rah h: ika ran. -aid over Iris rhinitis- j 
line Voir*- of Tigris i:uli<i mi Sun- | 
day that he was u.u willing i«> i 
negotiate “at the point til a gun”. Hr 
accused President Chandrika Ku- 
niaratunga of deception and said 
that the army ol tensive launched 
on October 17 was directed against 
Tamils, the country's largest minor- 
ity community. 

Mr Prarabhakaran appealed for 
fresh recruits to join his guerrilla 
forces as the military blasted 
through the town's booby-trapped 
maze of streets with tanks. "As 
long as Sri Lankan armed forces 
remain in Jaffna, the door for pence 
talks will remain shut tight," he 
said. 


Paris sets off fourth bomb I Mubarak gags his main opponents 


Paul Webster In Parla 

FRANCE has defied European. 

I -Unlonand world opinion by 
setting off a fourth nuclear bomb 
at Moruroa, its Polynesian 
atomic testing base. 

A brief announcement was 
made by the defence ministry • 
soon after the test was com- 
pleted at 22.30 on Tuesday. last 
week. The test, understood to 
involve the equivalent of 40 
kilotonnes of TNT, was linked to 
a programme to develop 8lqu>* 
luted laboratory experiments • 
before France signs a universal 
nuclear test ban next year, . • : . i 

But the latest explosion will 
harden EU criticism. President 
Jacques Chirac responded an- 
grily when 10 ,EU member coun- 
tries described the testa as 
irresponsible. 

Since the fust explosion in the 
resumed programme in July, 
France has taken diplomatic 
action against Sweden, Austria, . 
Italy and Belgium because of 
criticism and has praised , 
Britain for supporting. France’s .. 
| policy. 


The annual bilateral summit 
with Italy, due last week, was 
cancelled by the French because 
Italy backed a UN vote con- 
demning the tests. 

• If French scientists stick to a 
scaled-down programme, two 
more experiments willbe car- 
ried out in Polynesia before the 
spring. Originally, eight were 
planned but after, a storm of 
protest by Pacific countries, 
including Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand, Mr Chirac de- 
cided to restrict the number - 
of tests. 

The explosion was .the second - 
biggest In the serieB so for, in- 
ferior only to a test to develop a 
new nuclear warhead for •* 
France’s nuclear submarine - 
fleet. 

At the United Nations last : . 
month, Denmark, Ireland,. 
Finland, Austria, Italy, Sweden, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and Portugal voted to condemn 
the French nuclear tests; 
Germany, Greece and Spain 
abstained. Of the 15 EU. • 
countries, only Britain voted . 
with France. 


Pavld Hirst In Cairo 

E GYPT was due to hold parlia-_ 
mentary elections this week in 
the shadow of President Hosai 
Mubarak's increasing crackdown on 
the Muslim Brotherhood, tile 
strongest opposition party. 

The Brotherhood said 312 of its 
polling agents were arrested in na- 
tionwide raids on their homes on 
Monday. Other agents had fled be- 
fore the police arrived. 

The interior ministry said it was 
checking the reports. 

Last week a military court con- 
victed' 54 senior members of the ; 
Brotherhood, >thfe non-violent wing 
of the Islamist movement: a move 
widely seen as the climax of a cam- 
paign to ensure another overwhelm- 
ing majority for the ruling National 
Democratic Party. (NDP): They, re- 
ceived prison, terms of up to five 
years. 'Most of them are reasonable 
and sensible people,” said a secular 
adversary of theirs; "Bourgeois to 
the fingertips. 1 used to run into Dr 
Isam al-Eryan [the most prominent 
of the 54] at lunches at the British 
embassy.”--- . t 1 • 

The trial was denounced by most 


Egyptian political parties, including 
secular ones, as well as dorpestic 
and foreign-human rigHfs groups, as 
unconstitutional, politic ally moti- 
vated and designed to prevent the , 
Brotherhood doing well in the elec- | 
tions — or participating at all, since 
many of those convicted were candi- ' 
dates.. • 

Apparently mindful of western 
scepticism, the government- has 
been stressing that the polls will be 
free and fair. Opposition parties con- . 
test this, alleging plans for large- , 
scale rigging. 

“In any case, the main point is ' 
th?l there is no compatibility be- 
tween multi-party, pluralist elections 
and the notion that the whole politi- 
cal-trend is outside the game alto- 
gether,"- said Muhammad Sayyid 
Ahmad, a leading intellectual. • - 

There is a strong suspicion that it 
Is precisely because the Brother- 
hood is now so moderate that the 
government took action. 

The Brotherhood often • de- 
nounces the violence of the "extrem- 
ists”, insisting on its belief- - in 
parliamentary t - democracy. This 
makes it increasingly hard- for the 
I government to deny the party legal 


status and participation In politics, 
For 20 years the Brotherhood has 
been officially outlawed yet unoffi- 
cially tolerated. In elections, its can- 
didates used to form alliances with 
legalised parties, or stand as inde- 
pendents. 'The - Brotherhood boy- : 
cotted the' last elections, in 1990. It : 
believes that the government began i 
the Crackdown in fear that it might i 
be successful this time. ! 

There is no doubt that-the gov- 1 
eminent's action ends the distino- : 
tion it once made between violent ' 
and non-violent Islamists. Early this . 
year it began arresting the Brother- 
hood's leaders on charges which ■ 
showed It: no longer tolerated- even [ 
their unofficial status. It accused 
them of being In league with the 1 
“extremists’’,' r- • 

Last week the interior- minister, 
Hassan al-Alfi, carried the new logic 
to great lengths. The Brotherhood 
and the terrorists of al-Gama’a.al- 1 
Islamlya and Islamic Jihad, he said, 
were "ultimately one". • • 

So far the’ Brotherhood bos re- 
acted quietly. But one defendant 
said that his trial "sent a messqpfj * * 
despair to the people about . 
suit of peaceful reforms". >• -• 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


The Week 

I SRAELI police, who have 
almost completed their In- 
quiries Into the aasassination of 
the prime minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin, have concluded that it 
was not the work of a large-scale 
right-wing conspiracy. They have 
found that the shooting was 
planned by the self-confessed 
assassin YJgnl Amir, his brother 
Haggai, and “one or two others 
who were not active". 

Peres Interviewed, page 40 


A RUSSIAN MP, Sergei 

Marlddonov, was shot dead 
by his bodyguard while on a 
campaign tour in Siberia, the 
fourth member of Russia's par- 
liament to be killed in lesB than 
two years, officials said. 


T HE Haitian president, Jean- 
Bcr trend Aristide, endorsed 
a proposal that he should re- 
main in office for three more 
years, but said he wanted more 
talks with the country’s business 
dlite and political parties before 
reaching a decision. 

Washington Post, pagel 5 


More Ogonis face hanging 


Chris McQreal In Ogonlland 

N ineteen more Ogonis 
have been charged by Nige- 
ria's military regime with 
complicity in the murders for which 
tiie environmental activist Ken Saro- 
Wiwa and eight others were hanged 
last month amid international up- 
roar. according to judicial sources 
inPortHarcourt. 

As a large-scale police hunt and 
repression continue in the southern 
region of Ogoniland, the sources 
said the 19 were expected to face 
the death penalty if convicted of 
joining the mob that beat four 
OgonI chiefs to death last year. The 
prosecution alleges the killings 
were ordered by Mr Saro-Wiwa. 

Further executions would re- 
unite calls tor global oil sanctions 
against Nigeria — pressures the 
regime and its foreign trading part- 
ners succeeded in blocking in the 
wake of the first hangings. 

The accused men, who are al- 
ready in detention, are expected to 
appear in January before the same 


special tribunal which sent nine 
Ogonis, including Mr Saro-Wiwa, to 
the gallows. The region's military 
administrator, Colonel Dauda Musa 
Komo, declined to confirm the new 
charges but said he expected many 
more people to be tried. 

Major Obi Abel Umahi effectively 
rules Ogoniland as head of the In- 
ternal Security Force in the region. 
Where Mr Saro-Wiwa once ruled by 
popular acclamation, the young 
army paratrooper alms to eradicate 
the influence, if not the memory, of 
Ogoniland's most famous son. 

In the months before the hang- 
ing, Maj Umahi drove the Move- 
ment for the Survival of the Ogoni 
People (Moaop) underground. 
Since the executions, he has sought 
to ensure that grief is expressed 
only in whispers. 

^Unnecessary sentiment and 
emotionalism has been built into 
this. People who are not well in- 
formed are vulnerable to all this pro- 
paganda," Maj Umahi said. 

Although civilian administrators 
have been brought in, the major's 


troops occupy key road junctions 
and control access to villages. They 
descended in force tor the hangings. 
Ogonis sny anyone wearing black 
was beaten for making a political 
statement. Care were searched, os- 
tensibly for weapons. But documents 
mentioning Mr Saro-Wi wa or Mosop, 
including newspapers, were confis- 
cated and the occupants whipped. 

Nelson Mandela has warned 
Nigeria's military dictator, General 
Sani Abacha, that he is “silting on a 
volcano and I am going to explode it 
under him", writes Cameron Duodu 
in Johannesburg. 

In an interview at his home in 
Johannesburg, the South African 
president launched a fierce attack 
on the Abacha regime and said that 
the democracy movement needed 
to fight harder. 

He also revealed that the oil com- 
pany Shell had sent a deputation to 
see him, but said that he would not 
give up his campaign for worldwide 
oil sanctions against Nigeria. “I am 
not pessimistic. My first attempt 
with Prime Minister John Major 


GUARDIAN WEEH, 
Decamber 3 1£ i 

was not as effective as it couldhti 
But l have faced problems before. 

“In my view we should use tic' 
strongest method to show ourd, 1 
gust and resentment at what hek I 
done. We are dealing with m ilk# 
mate, barbaric, arrogant miliur 
dictatorship which has murdcid 
activists, using a kangaroo coal 
and false evidence," he declared. 

Mr Mandela has warned SheQ b 
“suspend" its £2.5 billion llquefa 
natural gas project in Nigeria orfea 
action against Shell in South Aina 

Mr Mandela also said that 
in's pro-democracy leaders werew 
mounting a strong enough ca& 
paign within their country. He Hi 
that the pace and (he outcome d 
any external campaigns against it 
regime would depend on what fo 
Nigerian people did. “It is notgoof 
enough for Nigerian leaden ti 
shout from abroad and not to n 
sure that the fires of resistance m 
burning inside Nigeria." 

• The Clinton administration hs 
decided against imposing a bans 
imports of Nigerian crude oil, th 
Washington Post said last wri, 
quoting administration officials. 

Bad company, page 13 


Rebel jets bomb Kabul 


T HE RETIRED Bolivian gen- 
eral Mario Vargas Salinas 
denied he had revealed that the 
Argentine guerrilla Ernesto 
M Che" Guevara was secretly 
buried at Vnllegrande, 750 km 
from La Paz, after hia execution 
by Bolivian troops in 1067. 


C HINA charged its foremost 
political heretic, Wei 
Jingsheng, with plotting to end 
Communist Party rule, a move 
that could mean the death 
penalty for the Nobel Prize nomi- 
nee, democracy campaigner and 
veteran of labour camps. 

Comment, pege 12 


S OME 200,000 clergy were 
systematically murdered 
under Soviet rule In a cycle of 
cruciflxtions, scalplngs and 
"bestial tortures”, a Russian 
presidential commission said. 


T HE International Herald 
Tribune agreed to pay 
$ 138,000 to Singapore’s senior 
minister, Lee Kuan, to settle a 
defamation suit. 


T HE ALREADY tense relation- 
ship between the US military 
and its hosts on the Japanese 
island of Okinawa deteriorated 
further with the disclosure that 
police are investigating claims 
that a local woman was raped by 


Mother’s protest ... A squatter feeds her child on Smokey mountain, 
Manila's garbage dump, as police watch the demolition of the colony 
to make way for housing development photograph: Fernando sepe 


Suzanne Goldenberg 

In New Delhi and Reuter I 

R EBEL jets bombed I lie Afghan 
capital Kabul at tin- weekend, 
killing nl least 37 ijcopk' and wound- 
ing 140 in one of tin* cruellest 
attacks on civilians in nearly four 
years of civil war. 

The Taliban Islamist militia's use 
of parachute bombs — which ex- 
plode in mid-air, spraying shrapnel 
— left Kabul in shock. They 
drapt>ed at least nine bombs, none 
hitting military targets. 

"This is the most barbaric war," 
cried one man as he watched res- 
cuers cover a two-year-old child, 
dragged from the dust. “The Tal- 
iban are more cruel than Genghis 
Khan. Even the Russians wen- not 
as bad." 

“God will not forgivi- those who 
committed this,” said another resi- 
dent. 

On a street near several direct 
hits, slabs of concrete, broken glass 
and twisted melai littered the 
ground. Distraught office workers, 
one bleeding from u gash on his 
forehead, gazed til a pile of rubble 
that had been Uicir workplace. 

In one of die air strikes, a 1,1001b 
parachute bomb killed 12 people 
and destroyed three houses in the 
western Wazlrabad district. A simi- 
lar bomb in central Qalai Fntullnh 
district killed Beven people. 

'It was the Taliban who did this," 
said a policeman. They can’t take 
the city, so they bomb civilians." 

The air raid followed two nights of 


heavy lighting between govenu&c 
forces and the Taliban, an Mac:- 
movement doi nil uited by I’allunr? 
ligimis students. The buinbiniftc.- 
the most deliberate attack «tc* 
inns since the overthrow uf llirrf: 
munis! government in IHUfisciifc 
an inter-mujahedin war that L- 
killed in Kabul. 

The Talilmn emerged at Hic«t 
of lust year, claiming l" bet- 
gusli'd al the feuding that overtix-. 
the mujahedin after tliey drove y/ 
Soviet troops. Since September, 
seminarians have been nicnarir; 
President Burluumdcliit Rabbam- 
government from Kabul's souther 
outskirts. They have defied effort 
by the United Nations lo fro* 
peaceful solution, and vowed toe 
stall Islamic rule by force. 

The air raids came a day after it! 
defence ministry said die govm 
incut hud captured several txi 
from the Tiilihnn in mountains ^ 
of Kabul over the weekend. 

A ministry spokesman saw® 
government also hoped to cult; 
supply lines lo the Pul+GWj 
prison, trim; miles east of IWj* 
seized by the rebels last week. lt» 
near the Kabul-Jalalnbad road,® 
last remaining artery that supi» 
the capital wlih food and fuel. 

In the past year the rcbefc^ 
have benefited from a 1°°^^ 
with anti-government warlOT“ 
the north and east of the cog 
have seized control of more l™? 
third of Afghanistan. The 
government has accused raw® 


an American laat week. 


A ZIMBABWEAN Independent 
politician and outspoken 
critic of high-level corruption, 
Margaret Dongo, won a surprise 
victory over President Robert 
Mugabe’s ruling party hi a par- 
liamentary byelection in Harare. 


A SINGAPOREAN engineer 
bns developed a boot made 

« ials usually used in bul- 
f vests, which will allow a 
to step on a landmine 
leeway from thecxplo- 
th-friata sprained, ankle. 


China’s war games threaten Taiwan 


Andrew Higgins In Hong Kong 


C HINA has escalated military 
threats against Taiwan with 
large-scale exercises involving live 
shelling of beaches, an assault by 
tanks and the first display of new 
Russian Su-27 fighters. 

In a clear attempt to Influence the 
outcome of parliamentary elections 
in Taiwan this week, Chinese state 
television broadcast extensive 
footage of what amounted to a mock 
invasion by the People’s liberation 
Army (PLA). > 


China, which considers Taiwan a 
rebel province, calculates that such 
a display of military power will scare 
voters away from pro-independence 
candidates. Beijing hns repeatedly 
tiireatened to invade if Taiwan de- 
clares independence. 

Taiwan's president, Lee Teng-hui, 
responded at the weekend by call- 
ing on die island's 21 million inhabi- 
tants to stick together. Other 
officials accused Beijing of trying to 
derail Taiwanese democracy. 

The PLA war-games centred' on 
Dongshan Island off China's south- 


eastern Fujian province, which 
faces Taiwan. TTito is because the 
terrain, climate and waters of 
Dongshan Island arc exactly tike 
those in Taiwan," said the Beijing- 
controlled Hong Kong newspaper 
Wen Wei Po. 

Chinese television showed air- 
craft, battleships, tanks, mnrines 
and paratroopers taking part In a 
combined assault on beaches con- 
trolled by the "blue army" — code 
for Taiwanese forces. 

"Our military has the determina- 
tion and the capability to safeguard 


national sovereignty and UX^d.. 
unity," it said. 

China has held ISijWg- 
cises this year, including^ 
tests off the Taiwan coast, wa 
was reported in such detain ? 
Jing’s tightly con boiled mfl* 11 . 

The latest nrnscle-flodngJ^; 
reports that the Communist 
central military conunls» on j . 
up a new joint command «**■... 
Fujian to prepare for pa ‘ 
against Taiwan. 

Taiwan hns ordered K 
rage aircraft from the V? 


d\ 


France in a effort to todre®- 
itary balance, but thesejri ,? 
fully operational until 19^' ■ 
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Tatars seek 
to reassert 
their identity 

James Meek In Kazan 

I N SOVIET times the muezzin at 
the only mosque in Tatarstan was 
permitted to call out God's great- 
ness with his voice alone. Since 
communism's grip loosened, the 
Muslim community has been 
putting ever more powerful ampli- 
fiers in the minarets of a growing 
number of mosques — more than I 
(too at the latest count. 

Of Tatarstan's 3.7 million popula- 
tion. 49 per cent are Tatar and 42 
per cent ethnic Russian. The Ortho- 
dox Church and Islam are busy tag- 
Kiug imlagged souls. 

"We think most of our Tatars are 
Muslims but we don't judge to what 
degree," said Mufti Gabdoulla 
Galioullin, head of the republic's 
Muslims. "Look at Chechenia. Few 
people there went regularly to the 
mosque, but when their homeland 
was tiireatened, they rose up and 
they fought in the name of Allah." 

It is a disturbing parallel. The 
treaty splitting powers between the 
government and Kazan, which the 
autonomous republic's president, 
Minlimer Shaimiyev, signed last 
year, was supposed to have been as 
much a triumph of compromise as 
the invasion of Chechenia was a dis- 
aster uf confrontation. 

But the treaty can be read in dif- 
ferent ways. Tatarstan’s ambiguous 
status is at the heart of the most 
critical issues to be decided by the 
next Russian parliament to be 
elected on December 17: What is 
the Russian Federation? How much 
power should Moscow have over 
the regions and republics? 

"According to our treaty with 
Russia we are not a subject of the 
Russian Federation." said Indus 
Tagirov, a senior academic at Kazan 
university and head of the national- 
ist World Congress of Tatars. "We 
are a state united with the Russian 
Federation, that is, two states." 

Not according to Yevgeny Lisin, 
editor of one of Kazan's Russian- 
language papers. "We are all citi- 
zens of Russia," he said. 

Some 27 million Russian citizens, 
nearly a fifth of the population, are 
not ethnic Russians, Many are Mus- 
lim or Buddhist, and many have had 
their sense of nationhood tom by 
self-determination movements and 
the Chechen war. 

A Russian tsar, Boris Godunov, 
was a Tatar. Lenin, expelled from 
Kazan University, first read Marx 
here. “Scratch any Russian," said 
the 19th century revolutionary 
Herzen, "and you find a Tatar." 

But today’s Russian residents have 
protested at the spread. of the Tatar 
language In schools and the growing 
dominance of ethnic Tatars in the 
local civil service. This has been met 
by irritation from the Tatars. 

"There are Russians who have 
lived here for 50 or 60 years, were 
horn here, and who can't even say 
Tnank you' in Tatar," said Gusman 
Khazrat Izhakov, imam at Kazan’s 
Maijani mosque. “And even if they 
can. they don't say it, on principle." 

It is possible to lead a modern all- 
Kusslan life here, but it is equally 
possible to take koranic instruction 
and prepare for the had}. Yet the ex- 
cited coverage the Russian media 
Save to October's low-level con- 
frontation in Kazan between riot po- 
d a h°ut students shows how 
Russians fear and mistrust Islam, 
Particularly after Chechenia. 
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Turkish Islamists aim for power 


Jonathan Rugman in Ankara 

A BDULLAH GUL is dressed in 
a well-cut suit and lie. The 
MP may be the deputy leader 
of Turkey’s Islamic revivalist Wel- 
fare Parly, Refeh. but he speaks 
good English and seems to have 
been schooled within the political 
traditions of the West. Yet his mes- 
sage is unmistakably radical, a di- 
rect challenge to Turkey's unique 
status as the only secular democ- 
racy among 52 Muslim countries. 

‘Tliis is the end of the republican 
period," Mr Gul says flatly. “If 60 per 
cent of Ankara's population is living 
in shacks, then the secular system 
hns failed and we definitely want to 


change it" With a general election a 
few weeks away, and Welfare per- 
forming well in the opinion polls, Mr 
Gul’s message cannot be ignored. 

An opinion poll by the True Path 
Parly of the prime minister, Tansu 
Ciller, puts the Islamists in second 
place, 3 per cent behind True Path, 
while other parlies rank Welfare first. 

Last year Welfare made big gains 
in lueni elections, winning the may- 
oralties of Ankara and Istanbul and 
20 per cent of the vote. This month it 
is aiming for 30 per cent ■— enough 
to form die next government. 

That percentage will probably be 
difficult to achieve, because of the 
vote is fragmented between numer- 
ous leftwing and righlwing secular 


parties, which have not, however, 
united to combat Welfare. 

Fifteen years after the last mili- 
tary coup, many Ttirks are' disillu- 
sioned with the failure of secular 
politicians to tackle their mounting 
social and economic grievances. 
Analysts agree that Welfare will 
attract a targe protest vote. 

'They are a serious political 
force," said a western diplomat in 
Ankara. “Very purposeful, very or- 
ganised. They are preying upon real 
structural problems that need to he 
solved. If Welfare comes to power, 
will it still be one man, one vote?" 

The parly says it wants to nbolish 
un-Islamic bonk interest rates and 
pull Turkish troops out of the war 


zone of the mainly Kurdish south- 
east, where vague talk of “Muslim 
brotherhood" between Turks and 
Kurds has won it much support. 

Mrs Ciller is standing on a 
rightwing law and order platform, 
with leading security chiefs standing 
beside her as candidates. She has 
taken tea with religious leaders and is 
anxious to present herself as a good 
Muslim. But in Europe she presents 
tiie election as a straightforward con- 
test between pro-western reformers 
and Islamic fundamentalism. Her 
opposition to fundamentalism has 
won her broad secular establish- 
ment support. 

Oguzhan Asilturk, one of 38 Wel- 
fare MPs in the 440-sent parliament, 
refuses to rule out tile introduction 
of Islamic sharia law, because, he 
says, he does not want to hurt the 
feelings of Welfare's supporters. 
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Clinton hits global 
path to re-election 


GUARDIAN VWEHy 



The US this week 


Martin Walker 


T HE American president who 
has been barnstorming 
Europe this week is far older, 
achingly wiser, and the mirror 
image of the fresh-faced young gov- 
ernor from Arkansas who was 
elected to the White House three 
years ago. 

He had won by sneering at 
George Bush as “the foreign policy 
president" and promising to focus 
“like a laser beam” on America’s 
problems at home. But his domestic 
agenda, from health and welfare re- 
form to the promise of a college edu- 
cation for every qualified American, 
lies in ruins. He lias presided over 
the demoralised collapse of die 
Democratic party, and its rout in last 
year's elections the Congr ess they 
had ruled for 40 years. 

Instead, Clinton comes to Europe 
as the foreign policy president ia his 
own right, on a victory tour of diplo- 
matic achievements that should cul- 
minate in Paris at the formal signing 

I of the Bosnian peace agreement 
later this month. 

His itinerary included taking 
credit in Belfast for the Northern Ire- 
land ceasefire he broke John Majors 
heart to deliver, and visiting his 
troops in Germany as they board the 
planes to enforce the peace in Bosnia 
Jus diplomacy has almost miracu- 
lously achieved. Next week, in 
Madrid, he will sign a new and grand- 
sounding accord with the European 
Union which will be said to re-invigo- 
rate the transatlantic alliance beyond 
the old military ties of Nato. 

Clinton arrived looking strangely 
like die man Bush had wanted to be: 
a president increasingly confident 
of re-election, facing a parade of un- 
convincing campaign rivals, presid- 
ing over the world’s healthiest 
economy, and above all, the very 
embodiment of global leadership. 

This may be the biggest surprise 
of all. When Bill Clinton took office 
as the first post-cold war president, 
America’s global role seemed spent. 
Looking like a haunting coda to the 
American century, the inconclusive 
Gulf war had represented a burden i 
that could no longer be afforded | 
without passing the hat around die 1 
sleeker allies. . 

But now nothing on the planet, i 
seems to get done without the ubiq- 1 
mtou s Americans. Four years of Bal- i 

kan war are resolved on an air base 
in Ohio. Israel and Palestine make r 
peace, but only when their leaders s 
I shake hands on the White House ( 
Inwn. There is a democratically f 
elected president ruling Haiti once n 
more, courtesy of ^ill Clinton’s sol- / 
fliers. j, 

The pugnacious sects of Ulster tl 
plod sullenly tlirough a non-peace F 


that is better than war, but their 
serial negotiations take place in the 
White House office of Tony Lake, 
Clinton's national security adviser. 

The nuclear arsenal of Ukraine 
has gone, thanks to Clinton’s clinch- 
ing summit in Kiev. The enriched 
uranium reserves of Kazakhstan 
now glow securely from the vaults 
at the Oak Ridge arsenal in Ten- 
nessee, thanks to a secret ferrying 
mission by Clinton's air force. TTie 
Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia achieved independence 
without the looming presence of 
, Russian troops, courtesy of Clin- 

^ ton’s diplomacy. 

American pressure and South Ko- 
- rean money appear to have fore- 
stalled the emergence of a new 

0 nuclear power In North Korea. The 
g constant tension on the nuclear 
r. brink between India and Pakistan 
r has been held in check by preven- 

live diplomacy. 

b The prospect of a new cold war 
e with China has flared and died, the 
communist plutocrats of Beijing 
t bought off with the $30 billion trade 
/ surplus they are enjoying with the 
» US this year. As Danegeld goes, it 

5 may be cheap at the price, just like 

■ the $20 billion that Clinton found to 
bail out the Mexican currency crisis. 

These sums amount to the small- 
, eat of change for a gross domestic 
r product that will probably just top 
? $7 trillion this year. Add together 

1 jhe imports and exports, and the 
’ booming service exports of soft- 
ware and licences and royalties, and 

■ more than $2 billion of that will 
• come from trade. 

*Hie US was last year, and will re- 
main this year, the world’s biggest 
exporter. Last year. Japan exported 

9.5 per cent of its GDP. The US ex- 
ported 11.8 per cent of its much 
larger GDP. Growth is running at I 
just over 4 per cent in the last quar- 
ter, the best performance of the big 
economies. And unemployment is 

5.5 per cent, almost precisely the 
level of interest rates. 

On the campaign trail in 1992, 
Clinton promised to create 8 million 
new jobs. After less than three 
years, he is ahead of target, with 6 
million new jobs created already. 
However, too many of them are min- 
imum wage, or part-time, and real 
incomes remain flat for the majority 
of Americans. But by contrast with 1 
the sclerosis of European job mar- t 
kets, or the stubborn recession in s 
Japan, Clinton has seen both jobs I 
and Wall Street boom, with the Dow p 

Jones stock index topping 5,000 last b 

week for the first time. p 

When Clinton first came to 
Britain, to take up his Rhodes schol- i 
arship in 1968, the US barely I 
needed to trade at all. After the So- " 
vlet Union, it was the world's most tl 
self-sufficient economy, in energy d 
and raw materials and consumer I ft 
goods. And the transformation that 1 ! 
has taken place as the US has into- ta 
grated into the global economy iltu- fii 
minates the real Clinton effect, the in 
foreign policy for which history will tii 
remember him. \\ 

Tlie boldest actions of Clinton's d< 
presidency have been to defy and si 
split his own Democratic party in er 
Congress to force . through the 
North American Free Trade Agree- tn 
ment, and the Gatt world trade pact I ch 
At the end of his first yeOr In office, tei 
he convened the heads of state of Is 
the whole Pacific rim at the Asia- no 
Pacific Economic Conference In I su 









Seattle, and invited them to consider 
a giant free-trade zone. At the end of 
Clinton’s second year, they signed 
the Apec accord, pledging them- 
selves to develop a free-trading Pa- 
cific rim over the next 15 years. 
Clinton flew almost directly from 
that summit in Indonesia to Florida, 
where he had convened all the lead- 
ers of the western hemisphere, with 
the exception of Cuba's Fidel Cas- 
tro. In Miami they signed the Free 
Trade Agreement of the Americas. 

The prospects for a transatlantic 
free-trade agreement (much touted 
by Britain; are moving more slowly, 
although Clinton’s appearance at 
the European Union summit in 
Madrid, which starts on Sunday, 
will give them a push. But put all 
these free trading projects together 
and a clear pattern emerges. 

The US is committed to a global 
market based on free trade through 
the Gatt system. But a series of trad- 
ing blocs are emerging anyway, 
based loosely around the dollar, the 
yen and the deutschmark. They 
carry a faint but dismaying whiff of 
George Orwell’s awful vision, in 
1984, of Eastasia, Oceania and Eura- 
sia, tliree empires locked in con- 
stant rivalry and simmering war. 

The elegance of the Clinton strat- 
egy is that the Pacific, the European 
and western hemisphere blocs all 
have one thing In common; Clin- 
ton's America is locking itself 
steadily into the heart of each one. 

If all these new pacts work as 
planned, Clinton will go down in his- 
tory as the true architect of the 
post-cold war world. 


O NE DAY, despite the isola- 
tionist rumblings and the 
dislocations of Mexico and 
the jobs exported to low-wage In- 
donesia, Americans will thank him 
for it Just as Ernest Bevin after 
1945 ensured Britain a global impor- 
tance its waning powers hardly justi- 
fied. by locking Britain into the new 
institutions of Nato, the United Na- 
tions Security Council, and the 
World Bank and IMF, Clinton has 
devised the mechanisms which will 
sustain an American global influ- 
ence far into the next century. 

Tliis is all based on Clinton’s cen- 
tral insight into the way the world is 
changing; that the old cold war sys- 
tem of geo-politics and geo-strategy 
is giving way to an era of geo-eco- 
nomics and geo-finance. The arms 
summits between superpowers 


r which punctuated the ole! logic are 
f replaced by trade iracts. Missiles as 
1 symbols of global reach give way to 
- exports which represent both hard 

■ and soft power. 

Nobody ever accused Clinton of 
1 lacking "the vision tiling", as Bush 
, once described it. The question lias 

■ always been of his competence and 
i his resolve, of the length of his at- 
tention span and his prevarications 

1 crisis forced him to act. In re 

peated domestic defeats and com- 
promises, Clinton has displayed a 
backbone like a ripe banana. Many 
doubt his ability to stick when the 
going gets tough. 

It was a humiliation for the 
world’s only superpower to thick 
and run when it lost 18 professional 
warriors in Somalia, or for an Ameri- 
can president to defer to eongres- 
sional blowhards who insist Hint the 
US should only intervene when “our 
vital interests are at slake ”. Every 
country acts when vital interests are 
at stake. If the concept of super- 
power means anything, it defines a 
stale with the ability to choose to in- 
tervene for the sake of its prefer- 
ences. And by this test, in Haiti and 
Bosnia, in the Middle East and in 
Ulster, Clinton has — spasmodically 
— justified his office. 

It is all hideously fragile, ns unsta- 
b e as the Mexican peso, as vulnera- 
ble ns Yitzhak Rabin proved to 
bullets from a fellow Jew. Bosnia is 
not yet a done deal, as war criminals 
in Pale strut their vicious defiance. 
Riots in Port-au-Prince last week- 
end, and the prospect that President 
Jfristide will not step down as 
planned in new elections and that 
the presence of US troops may have 
to be extended, suggest that democ- 
racy may not be quite the word for 
what has been restored to Haiti. 

. wealth in Taiwan, the nerves 
in Hong Kong and the arrogance in 
Beying, added to the outrage of Oki- 
nawa at the brutal abduction and 
rape of a 13-year-old girl by troops 
from the US garrison, could yet 
wreck that Pacific rim trade agree- 
ment that Clinton was too busy to i 
honour with his presence last month. 

And what Clinton celebrates as -i 
he turns on the Christmas tree i 
lights of Belfast will be last year’s < 
ceasefire. The White House has al- 1 
most given up on the chance of win j J 
nlng any fadge that could be called : 1 
a peace settlement to mark his trip £ 
to Ireland. He may now try to make I 
do with arranging another summit 1 1 


between Mr Major and Irelands. 
John Bruton, since they appear un- 
able to do it for themselves. All 
three will be present at the US-EU 
summit in Madrid; there will cer- 
tainly be a photo-opportunity, and 
Clinton will press for the chance lo 
push it into something more. 

Despite the outlandish American 
attentions, which have glorified 
municipal councillors and assorted 
thugs from Northern Ireland trotting 
in and out of the Write House- virtu - 1 
ally at will, the age-old Irish question | 
remains unanswered and now looks i 
perilously close to a new eruption. 


C LINTON is astute and well- 
briefed. He knows the risks 
of his policies, from Brcko 
to Beijing to Belfast, and that his 
failure to deliver or to keep US 
troops to Bosnia could rip a giant 
hole in the heart of Nato. and in his 
own pretensions as a peace-maker. 

And he is nervous of British opin- 
ion, aware of a shrill conservative 
press which accuses him of betray- 
ing his Oxford education by de- 
stroying that nebulous "special 
relationship”, and of being the ruth- 
less capo of a mafia state in 
Arkansas. 

He Is at n loss lo comprehend the 
'nintcherite affront at his well- 
meant advice that Britain needs to 
cut loose from Hie illusion of playing 
Sanclio Penza to America's Don 
Quixote, and will only be taken seri- 
ously In Washington to the degree, 
that it can influence Europe. 

Lunch with the Queen, a guided 
tour of Windsor Castle , with the 
Prince of Wales, an intriguing rottj' 
ing with Tbny Blair: tills, week's! 
British visit will serve only as a nos-i 
talgic prelude to the real business of 
nailing down the Irish-Americfli) 
vote; of showing resqlve . in that 
monstrous risk of bodybags coming 
home from Sarajevo in an .election 
I ; year and securing 13,000 British 
troops to share the dangere; p£ ad- 
vancing the grand vision .to .make 
America the pumping heart of, a free- 
trade world. . ; , 

For. the. foreign policy. pregkfr 11 ^ 
the Brits are bit-players in : the great 
drama of. his .1996- reelectiai 1 
campaign, tha.pne chance .fllflWJ 
has.to redeem- the disasters ; 

: befell his domestic reforms arid M5- ; 
Democratic parly,.nnd >thpt .bHght-i ; 
eyed promise, with which, he-.-* 11 ?! 
Hillary won: power three : 

'tuous years ago. ■ ■ : . . ii. = • 
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f Challenge by 
losers in Irish 
divorce vote 


Dav id Sharrock ' 

T HE Irish government's wafers 
thin victory in a referendum to 
lilt the state’s divorce ban is consti- 
tutionally illegal and will be chat- ; 
lenged in the courts, a conservative 1 
Catholic group said on Sunday. 

Muinlir na hEireann will launch 
its challenge this week. A coalition 
of anti-divorce groups claims the re- 
sult is invalid because of a legal rul- 
ing 10 days ago which found the j 
government’s financing of n Yes 1 
vote campaign to be illegal. 

By the time of the ruling, the 
Dublin government had spent 
£500.000. Given that it won by only 
11,124 votes — less than half a per 
cent of the total cast on Friday last 
week — the outcome was unfairly 
affected by those funds, the anti- 
divorce lobby claims. 

in spite of the narrow winning 
margin, and a recount at the week- 
end which increased the Yes lead by 
1.000 votes, the government 9aid it 
was delighted. “It does reflect a 
huge change in social attitudes in 
Ireland since 19x0." said the deputy 
prime minister. Dick Spring. 

The Iasi time a referendum on di- 
vorce was held, nine years ago, the 
government was defeated by a two- 
lo-one majority. This time only 
Dublin, home to nearly a third of 
the republic's citizens, came out 
clearly in favour of change, while 
rural Ireland tipped marginally to- 
wards favouring the status quo. 

There was relief for the prime 
minister, John Hnilon. who insisted 
it was “a clear result'', in spite of tlie 
vote distribution. He admitted the 
country was divided and said the 
anxieties that lay behind the sizeable 
No vote would be addressed. The 
debate was important. A lot of peo- 
ple were divided in themselves,” he 
said. 

There was no detailed comment 
from the Catholic church, which op- 
posed change. Its spokesman, 
Bishop Thomas Flynn, observed 
that Catholics whose marriages 
broke down "must not be separated 
from the Church". 

In the nine years since the previ- 
ous attempt to introduce ■ divorce, 
governments passed 19 legislative 
measures aimed at reassuring' peo- 
ple about property entitlements and 
other concerns at the heart of the 
No vote in 1986. 

Anti-divorce campaigners ‘ had 
hoped Ireland would awake 1 q 
Catholic nation once again on Sun-; 
day. In Howth. one of the republics 
wealthiest villages, there was bitterj 
ness that they had been cheated by 
less than half of 1 per cent. • 

'Tm disgusted.” said a middle^ 
class lady hurryring out of the 
Church of the Assumption in the 
constituency — Dublin North East 
— which was the last to. declare, its 
result "It’s given the next genera- 
. uon a free hand. Marriage Will mean' 
nothing to thfem," she said. “But It’S 
too small a country to be giving rtfy 
tame to the papers.” i 

■ Only one woman was prepared to 
be named and admit to having voted 
Yes, “I got what I asked for and I'm 
very happy,."; said Anne 'Travers.; 

I m lucky eriodgh to' have been 1 
happily, married for 37 years, l 

wel sorry for .others who haven’t! 
been, so fortunate! They should he 
given the right to another chance.” I 
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Family woes dog Salinas 


PhU Qunaon In Mexico C ity 

W HEN Paulina Castafion, 
sister-in-law of the former 
Mexican president Carlos 
Salinas, tried to withdraw nearly $84 
million from a Geneva bank account 
using forged documents, the Swiss 
authorities were waiting for her. 

■ Last week they disclosed the ar- 
rest of Ms Castafton, together with 
tier brother Antonio and other 
unidentified Mexicans, on suspicion 
of involvement in a drugs money 
laundering ring. 

■ The Swiss confirmation that the 
group has been held for the past 10 
days marks a further plunge in the 
spiral of disgrace for Mexico's for- 


mer ruling family since Carlos Sali- 
nas stepped down from the presi- 
dency last December. 

When arrested, Paulina Castaflon 
was carrying documents in the 
name of Juan Guillermo Gomez 
Gutierrez, a false identity apparently 
used by her husband RAui Salinas, 
the ex-president's brother, in over- 
seas financial operations. The 
photograph and signature on tlie 
documents were those of RAuL 

The Mexican attorney-general’s 
office says it asked the Swiss to 
freeze all accounts belonging to 
Rfiul Salinas, and applied for an ar- 
rest warrant against him on charges 
of peijury and tlie use of forged 
documents. He will not be hard to 


find: since February he has been a 
resident of the top-security Al- 
moloya jail, accused of planning tlie 
assassination a year ago of his sister 
Adriana's husband, Jose Francisco 
Ruiz Massieu, secretary-general of 
Mexico's ruling party, the PR1. 

He is also under suspicion of 
"illicit enrichment". The Mexican 
attorney-general's statement points 
out that "in nine years and four 
months of public service he acquired 
21 new houses". RAul is a former 
head of Conasupo, the government 
agency charged with distributing 
subsidised goods to the poor. 

Carlos Salinas said on Sunday 
that he was convinced of his 
brother's innocence on the assassi- 


nation charges but said he must ex- 
plain the allegations of corruption. 
“If he committed crimes, he must 
be punished firmly by the appropri- 
ate authorities.'' 

The former president, who left 
office with record popularity rat- 
ings, is now a virtual fugitive, al- 
though not officially wanted for any 
crime. He ■ left Mexico after his 
brother’s arrest to widespread spec- 
ulation that he himself might have 
been behind last year’s other major 
assassination — that of the PRI 
presidential candidate, Luis Don- 
aldo ColOsio. 

The arrest of Carlos Salinas’s 
sister-in-law is bound to Increase 
public pressure for him lo be 
brought back from self-imposed 
exile in Canada to face questioning 
in connection with the assassination 
investigations. 




Discover the best offshore fixed rate 


If you're seeking a good home for your money, cast your eyes over 
our new Offshore Fixed Account. At 7.25% ours Is the best 3 year 
fixed rate! currently available from any top 10 UK building society ’ 
offshore subsidiary.* Our 2 year rate# is a very competitive 6,75%, 
and you can tie up your investment for as little as a year!, and . 
still get a return of 6.5%. Interest Is paid gross annually; will) no 1 
1 tax deducted, although of course you may be liable to pay tta on 
your Interest at a later date. You can Invest as little as £5,000, i 


with a maximum of £2 million (£4 million for joint accounts). 
Birmingham Midshires [Guernsey) Limited Is a subsidiary of 
Birmingham. Mldshires, One of the 10 largest building societies 
in the UK, and whjch Is obliged to meet any liabilities of Its ; 

. subsidiary companies, Therefore investing In, our Offshore Fixed . 

, Account Is Y safe opflon. What ls more) as yoqr Investment is 
' governed by the laws of Guernsey, yoy can be assured 'of total 
confidentiality. So the view from offshore Is certainly very appealing, - 
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Regions win 
latest lottery 
hand-outs 


J firmly to downplay London in 
favour of the regions was widely 
welcomed last week, aa arts and 
heritage groups from Sunderland 
to north Somerset celebrated 
-funding totalling over £30 million. 
writes Martin Wainwrighf . , . 

Even northerners admitted 
feeling rather less cross, with the 
previous skew In the capital's 
favour changing to bring the 
biggest hand-outs to the National 
Glass Centre In Sunderland, 
Manchester’s Contact Theatre, 
and a Leeds museum commem- 
orating the medical firm which 
perfected the Queen Mother's 
new artificial hip joint 
Two separate lists of lottery 
winners were announced, £13 . 7 
million from the heritage fund 
and £25 million from the Arts 
Council, whose chairman, Lord 
Gowrie, conceded earlier this 
year, after the gift to Sadler’s 
Wells was piled on those for 
Covent Garden opera house and 
the Churchill papers: “If I was a 
northerner, I think I might be 
rather cross. 1 * 

Last week he said: “Thia is a 
long and varied Ust, covering 
every aspect of the arts and 
every corner of England. We are 
on course to fulfil our lottery 
remit— to provide the best 
national and regional cultural 
facilities possible.” The system 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 


A pipe organ at Panteg, Gwent, which gets £10,000 photo: jeff Morgan 


of allocating heritage grants may 
be reorganised on regional lines 
to try to correct the imbalance 
which left Wales and Northern 
Ireland with just 1 per cent each 
of almost £70 million distrib- 
uted in the first year. 


Disputes hit British industry 


Seumas Milne 

I (V 1CHAEL PORTILLO'S boast as 
I V i he closed down the Employ- 
ment Department last summer that 
the British had "kicked the habit of 
| going on strike 1 ' is now ringing in- 
creasingly hollow as groups of 
workers vote with their feet or In 
legal postal ballots to take industrial 
action. 

Just as last week’s unofficial walk- 
out by Scottish Post Office employ- 
ees has been settled, Vauxiiall car 
workers prepare to begin an over- 
time ban and a weekly two-hour 

stoppage over pay and hours. ' 

This follows the wildcat strikes 
last month at Fords Dagenham and 
Southampton plants In 1 protest 
against what in other companies 
might have seemed a generous pay 
offer of 4.75 pier cent. 

On Thursday, thousands' of Job- 
centre benefit staff are set to stop 
work over a 2.7 per cent imposed 
pay deal, after the Employment Ser- 
vice blocked a previous strike vote 
last month in the courts. 

These follow months of industrial 
action on British Rail and the 
London Underground and are par- 
alleled. by a rash of regional and 
local disputes. 

On Merseyside, firefighters are 
pressing ahead with a programme 
of stoppages over cuts in jobs and 
conditions, while 500 dockers 
sacked two months ago after unoffi- 
cial walkouts over equalisation are 
stepping up their picketing and soli- 
darity campaign. 

In London, th,e country's biggest 
union, Unison, has called an official 
strike qgHinst Pall Mall, a private 
“hotel services’* contractor at 
Hillingdon Hospital, which sacked 
56 mainly Asian women after they 


I friu sed to accept a £1 cut in their 
hourly pay rale to £3.58. 

The forecast last September by 
the TUC general secretary, John 
Monks, that Britain was in for an 
"upsurge in militancy" appears to be 
holding up better than Mr Portillo's 
view. The growth of industrial ao 
hon has come from a liistorical 
rock-bottom: the 278,000 days lost 
through 205 disputes in 1994 was 
the lowest level since 1891. 

But even before this year's rail 
walk-outs, 350,000 working days 
had already been lost through 
Stakes by April and tljere is no 
question that the 1995 total will be 
sharply up. 

Perhaps the most alarming devel- 
opment from the employers' point 
of view is the revival of unofficial ac- 
tion and an emerging tendency 
among some workers to reject their 
union leaders' recommendations. 
The employers' increased use of 
Conservative employment legisla-' 
tion has helped fuel the appetite for 
wildcat action. There have been no 
ballots at Ford or the Scottish postal 
service or, less auspiciously, in the 
Liverpool docks, 

. None of this has 'gone unnoticed 
in the boardrooms that count. 
Speaking from Ford’s worldwide 
headquarters in Dearborn. Michi- , 
gan. its chairman and chief execu- 
tive, Alex Trotman. warned against 
any return to the “behaviour of the 
1970s" in the company's British 
plants. Jobs would be “placed In 
jeopardy". , 

Ken Cameron, the firefighters' 
leader and TUC executive member, 
sees a wider pattern in the various 
flare-ups. “There’s no doubt people 
arte saying enough is enough, and 
the membership is moving ahead of 
the trade union leadership." 


Blair papers over policy 
cracks in New Labour 


The chairman of the trustees, 
f-°rd Rothschild, said that while 
initially they reacted to the appli- 
cations which came In, they were 
now considering how to make 
distribution more fair between 
regions and by populations. 


! New head 
for MI5 

Richard Norton-T aylor 

T HE Government last week an- 
nounced changes at the top of 
two of the most important agencies 
in Whitehall's secret world, with the 
appointment of new heads for MI5 
and for the electronic eavesdrop- 
ping centre, GCHQ. 

Stephen Lander, one of MT5's 
eight directors, will take over from 
' p teIla Rimington as director-genera! 
in the midst of a significant anti con- 
troversial period for the agency. A 
new bill is being drafted which, for 
the first time, will enable MI5 to 
combat "serious crime” in addition 
to countering terrorism, espionage 
, and subversion. 

David Omand, the top Ministry of 
Defence official responsible for pol- 
icy issues, will take-over from Sir 
John Adye as GCHQ director as the 
agency feces unprecedented cuts in 
manpower and the prospect of a 
Labpur government lifting the 11- 
year ban on trade union member- 
ship there. 

Mr Lander, whose career has 
spanned most areas of MI5's work, 
including international terrorism, 
was appointed after months of head- 
hunting in Whitehall. Although 
■ Scotland Yard would have liked a se- 
nior police officer in the job, it is be- 
lieved , that die favoured . police 
candidates did not apply, 

Mr Lander's first important test- 
mil be to improve relations with se- 
nior police officers concerned about 
M15 encroaching, on their patch. 
Questions about how MI5 will fit 
mto a new national, organisation to 
tackle serious crime have yet to be 
resolved: 


C RACKS briefly appealed in the 
polished fecade of the "new" 
Ubour Parly when the shadow 
chancellor, Gordon Brown, was ac- 
cused of making policy on the hoof 
and going beyond liis brief in trying 
to shake off tiie party’s high-tax 
image. 

in a pre-Budget speech clearly 
aimed at the disaffected Tories of 
Middle England, Mr Brown spoke 
of his plans for a 10 per cent starting 
rate for income lax. And, to show he 
could be as tough as the Tories on 
the workshy, he said a Labour gov- 
ernment would also cut the benefits 
of tiie young unemployed by 40 per 
cent if they refused to go on training 
schemes. 

All this was news to many 
shadow cabinet colleagues, includ- 
ing those responsible for young peo- 
ple, employment and social security. 
Critics, mostly unnamed, accused 
him of high-handedness and non- 
consultation and hinted at splits in 
the party hierarchy. But the leader, 
Tony Blair, snid he backed Mr 
Brown "101 per cent”, and sternly 
rebuked those who jeopardised 
Labour’s new, united image by 
telling tales to the press. 

So the cracks were covered over 
for the lime being. Suspicions 
persist, however, that Mr Brown is 
, positioning himself ns leader-in- 
I waiting to succeed Mr Blair. Nor is 
Mr Blair immune from criticism 
that too much policy is made in his 
nwn office and that senior col- 
leagues not in the inner “Blair 
circle" are excluded from decision- 
taking. The fratricidal tendencies of 
old Labour have not entirely dis- 
appeared. 


R IGHTWING rebels who make 
the Prime Minister's life a mis- 
ery suffered a setback when Iheir 
candidate failed to win the chair- 
manship of the Commons buck- 
bench 1922 Coinmittee. Moderates 
threw their weight behind the in- 
cumbent for Hie past four years, Sir 
Marcus Fox, who easily beat off a 
challenge by the Thntcherilo ex- 
educatlon minister, Bob Dunn. 

The committee is supposed (o be 
a conduit for tiie rank-and-file's 
views to the leadership, but all tuu 
often works the oilier way round. 
Sir Marcus came in for criticism in 
July when he declared, less than 
truthfully, that the executive of the 
22 committee was backing John 
Major in the Conservative leader- 
ship contest. He defiantly told the 
committee, after his reflection, that 
if you expect me to be less than 
loyal to the Prime Minister, you will 
be disappointed". 


A nother 10,000 ciosed-drcuit 

television cameras are to be in- 
stalled jn the nation’s high streets, 
at a cost of £15 million, because the 
ones already in place are claimed to 
be reducing the number of crimes 
and leading to more arrests, The 
Home. Office Mquster, David 
Maclean, said that evidence from 
Kround the 'country , showed that 
people "feel safer in our high streets 
now that they know someone is 
watching over us”. j 

Well, not quite everybody, per- 
haps,, MPa have called on the Home 
Officerto take action to prevent se- 
cur *fy .'A™? froin producing and 


ofCmdips showing meafe,* 

the public in embarrassing 
tions. One such video, on safe? 
week, showed a couple having 
in a doorway. Roger Ga] p T 
chairman of the Commons J 
committee, said this kind of m 
prise "plays straight into the had 
of those who believe the cameo 
constitute an infringement of cj 
liberties". 


S COTTISH Nationalists tt! 

from much the same script t 
the Government and Liberal fe 
mocrats when they opposed a 
other planned attempt — by a 
English MP, John Butterfill _c 
make British clocks conform t 
| Central European Time. He is pr:-' 
during a private member's hJ 
which, if successful, would m 
British clucks stayed on Sumw 
Time in the winter and moved l- 
Double Summer Time in sumra 
— giving an hours extra daylight 
the evenings. 

This reignited tile furious Nonfc 
South battle which always breii> 
out when time changes are coniejt 
plated. “John Butterfill is a wouidV 
time bandit, threatening ScotM 
with daylight robbery,” complain; 
the Scottish Nationalist leader. Ala 
Snlmond. He spoke for a count! 
where Shetlanders still need to ur 
their car headlights at 10.30am i: 
December. The change would & 
liter prolong winter darkness. 

Unlike previous reformers, Mr 
Butterfill, whose Bournemouth co» 
stiluency is about as far as one cat 
gel from Shetlnnd, is prepared i* 
offer the Scots n concession ij 
Allowing them to retain the preset! 

I system. But the idea of alters 
watches when travelling north cl 
the border appealed to no one. 


H EALTH OFFICIALS expressed 
concern about five separft 
clusters of meningitis tiiat have 
been reported from around to 
country since October. In the latest 
in Lincoln, five people have died. 

Menlngncoccnl disease, which 
lends to meningitis, is expected » 
appear in tiie wnter, but this yearb 
cases m e more numerous and hmej 
appeared earlier. Four of the 6*' 
clusters have been in schools. 

Tiie Public Health Laboratory 
Service thought the nppatent 
crease in the number of cases could 
be due to better reporting. 1 ■ ' 
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Libyan exile killed in London 



The halal butcher’s shop in Westbourne Grove, London where All 
Mehmed Abuzeld was found dead photograph: david silutoe 


In Brief 


B RITAIN faces a crisis in its 
relations with Egypt because 
of the presence in the UK of 
leaders of tiie extremist Jihad 
(Hofy War) movement, who were 
allegedly involved in terrorist at- 
tacks and assassinations in 
Cairo and abroad. 


T HE REVEREND Christopher 
Brain, the Anglican vicar 
who founded the rave-style Nine 
O'CIock Sendee, has resigned, 
saving the Church from an 
embarrassing inquiry into the 
cult allegations given wide- 
spread publicity last summer. 


T WO MEN received 30-year 
jail terms for a £125 million 
cocaine-smuggling operation. It 
Is believed to be the longest 
sentence for smuggling imposed 
in a British court 


M ORE THAN 15 million peo- 
ple queried their water bills 
last year and nearly a quarter of 
the drinking water in England 
and Wales still fails to meet pes- 
ticide standards, according to 
the industry regulator, Ofwat 


T HE LONDON boroughs of 
Islington, Southwark and 
Haringey — three of the “loony 
left” councils so often castigated 
by the Conservatives — are to be 
swarded John Major’s highest 
accolade for efficiency and out- 
standing public service, the 
charter mark. 


A YOUNG mother suspected 
of suffering from the h uman 
form of mad cow disease has 
died in hospital six weeks after 
giving birth prematurely to her 
third child. 


Christopher Elliott 
and Kathy Evans 

A LEADING Libyan dissident 
found- stflbbed to death in 
his west London shop re- 
ceived two death threats less than a 
month before he was murdered, 
close friends and political associates 
said on Monday. 

Ali Mehmed Abuzeid, aged 54, 
Was found by one of his daughters 
shortly before 9am on Sunday, lying 
on the floor of the halal butcher's in 
Westbourne Grove where he was a 
partner. 

Detective Superintendent Dick 
Bell, leading the hunt for the killer, 
said that while it did not look like a 
professional killing by a Libyan gov- 
ernment agent, such an explanation 
could not be ruled out 
But dissidents and family Mends 
are united in laying the blame at 
Colonel Muanunar Gadafy's door. 
They claim Mr Abuzeid’s murder 
may be the beginning of a campaign 
to eliminate opposition leaders 
abroad amid a surge of unrest in 
Libya which Col Gadafy blames on 
foreign fundamentalists and exiles. 

Fahad Hafez, a Syrian close 
friend, said: “He had been very wor- 
ried lately after a couple of tele- 
phone threats. He had even moved 
house. He told me that if anything 
happened to him, that it would be 
done by Libyan intelligence. He was 
a man of peace who was very active 
politically, always talking about the 
freedom of his people from the 
regime." 

Mr Abuzeid, who was sentenced 
to death in his absence for his role 
in an attempt to blow up Col Gadafy’s 
barracks in 1984. became a British 
citizen this year. He came to London 
seeking political asylum in 1975. 

A former accountant from Tripoli, 


Mr Abuzeid was one of tiie first op- 
position politicians from the Arab 
world to establish a political base in 
Britain. 

Here, he became a founder mem- 
ber of the National Salvation Front, 
one of the principal groups oppos- 
ing the Gadafy regime. Two years 
ago, for ideological reasons, he 
switched to supporting the main Is- 
lamic group, the Jama'a ai-Islamiya. 


Other London-based Libyan 
groups said they were surprised by 
the murder because Tripoli, which 
has offered to help in the murder in- 
vestigation, was trying to improve 
relations with Britain. 

"Officially they want to have bet- 
ter relations , which is probably why 
the murder was designed to look like 
an ordinary robbery," Milad Hasadi 
of the Jama'a al Islamiya said. 


Ashdown foils knifeman in street fracas 


B RITISH immigration officials 
have been ordered to refuse 
entry to members of the Nigerian 
government even if they have 
multiple entry visas on the 
grounds that their presence “is 
not conducive to the public good”. 


T HE European Union’s 
Council of Ministers con- 
ceded almost all the ground con- 
tested in a legal battle with the 
Guardian when it agreed to hand 
over confidential minutes and , , 
background documents on agri- 
cultural and Judicial affairs 
which had been requested under 
a transparency code aimed at 
outlawing official secrecy. 


Geoffrey Qibbs 1 

T HE Liberal Democrat leader, 
Paddy Ashdown, told of how he 
fended off a knife-wielding drunk- > 
ard as he walked through Yeovil, i 
Somerset, with a local vicar to inves- ; 
tigate tiie causes of increasing racial ' 
harassment in his constituency. 

The incident- happened in the ■ 
town centre on Sunday night, while 
Mr Ashdown and the Reverend 
Mark Ellis were on a fact-finding 
mission for a newly formed anti-- 
rarist coalition. 

Mr Ashdown said they were sud- 


denly approached and accosted hy 
three men in their early 20s, and 
there was a good deal of taunting 
and verbal abuse. They were joined 
by an older man who was drunk. Mr 
Ashdown asked to walk with him in 
an effort to sober him up. 

“Quite suddenly, he turned very 
aggressive and tried to knee me in 
tiie groin. He was very drunk, so I 
saw it coming, and I moved out of 
the way, taking the blow just on my 
inside left' thigh. Then he pulled a 
flick knife out of his pocket and 
opened iL” . 

i Mr Ashdown, a. former • marine 


commando, who served with the 
Special Boat Sendee, said the knife 
was held at the left side of his 
throat. "That I decided, was just a 
tittle bit too far so 1 pushed it away 
rather forcibly." 

By coincidence tiie incident was 
witnessed by plain clothes detec- 
tives on surveillance duty following 
recent racist attacks, and uniformed 
officers were called. 

A 51-year-old man was remanded 
In custody for eight days by Yeovil 
magistrates charged with possessing 
an offensive weapon — 1 a knife — 
and threatening unlawful violence. • 


Major blamed as peace process stalls 


ht EITH V£Z, Labour’s local 
government spokesman, la 
teeing a fresh Inquiry into allega- 
tions of Intimidation and at- 
Jetnpted vote-rigging in hla 
■Leicester East constituency 
Party after Claire Ward, a mem- 
bar of the original inquiry team, 
made a complaint to Tony Blair’s 
office that the Labour Party bad 
been guilty of a cover-up. 


EMPSEY, the condemi 
"f Pit bull terrier freed to 
POUce kennel where Bhe hi 

Rnatii . « _ 
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In the Bouth of Fran 


Continued from page 1 
.at the : US-European Union summit 

. in Madrid 

; It is understood that the new pro- 
posals which Mr Bruton sent to 
Downing Street contained three 
main points, the most important of 
which asked Mr Major to show 
some willingness to look at alterna- 
. fives to the demand for a token sur- 
render of IRA weapons. 

The proposals are: 

□ A need to Bhow that there is an 
openness, without . any advance 
commitment by the British govern- 
ment, to look at another way of 
achieving a similar confidence- 
giving effect to that sought in Wash- 
ington Three (the actual start to 
i . decommissioning demanded of the 
IRA by Downing Street). 


□ A need to draw a firm distinction 
between the Irish and British sec- 
urity force arms and paramilitary 
arms. 

Q A need tohave political talks that 
have real meaning and that will 
engage all parties in substantive 
dialogue. • 1 ■ 

• The breakdown .in the talks 
. brought an angry response from the 
SDLP leader, John Hume, who 
claimed : Mr Major was playing 
games. He said: "Sinn Fein have ou 
numerous occasions made it clear 
that they are totally and absolutely 
committed to a democratic process." 

Mr Major should have set a date 
for the start of the peace process 
and then agreed to put the issue of 
IRA arms into the disarmament 
commission, Mr Hume added. 


Bertie Ahern, the Irish opposi- 
tion leader, said Mr Major’s attitude 
was “threatening to wreck the 
peace”, and Dublin should openly 
seek internstional help. “The IRA 
have kept their ceasefire. The 
British government have not even 
begun to attempt to organise all- 
party talks;" i 

Despite the frailty of the peace 
process and warnings from Sinn 
Fein at the weekend, the RUCs 
deputy chief constable, Blair Wal- 
lace, said that the - force's latest 
assessment of the IRA ceasefire was 
that it would hold. 

His views were echoed by the 
: Northern Ireland Secretary, Sir 
Patrick Mayhew,-who said: 'There 
> is a passionate 1 determination 
among the people of Northern Ire- 
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Transmitters’ 
sale to net 
BBC £100m . 


Andrew Gulf 


T HE BBC is set to reap an esti- 
mated £100 million windfall 
from the privatisation of its transmit- 
ters. the Government announced on 
Monday. 

The sell-off of 1,400 transmitters 
is to be managed by the BBC. with 
the corporation taking 80 per cent of 
the proceeds to develop digital 
terrestrial television. 

The BBC's draft charter and 
agreement, published this week, 
contains new clauses on taste, de- 
cency. and impartiality. The clauses, 
which will be overseen by the BBC 
governors — who acquire more reg- 
ulatory clout — put the corporation 
on an equal footing with 1TV anti 
Channel 4. 

Programme standards laid down 
by the agreement specify that the 
BBC should show concern for chil- 
dren in scheduling and "not include 
anything which offends against 
good taste or decency". 

The charter is likely to come into 
force by early summer after debates 
in Parliament. Whitehall observers 
expect them to be "day-long BBC 
bashing enterprises", but the char- 
ter is unlikely to be significantly 
altered. The BBC welcomed tiie an- 
nouncements by Virginia Bottom- 
ley. the National Heritage Secretary. 

Although it regards the new 
clause on impartiality as unneces- 
sary, the BBC believes the wording 
simply formalises the existing posi- 
tion. It welcomed a new clause 
enshrining the corporation’s editor- 
ial independence. 

Watchdogs on sex and violence 
have seized upon the taste and de- 
cency clause as evidence of the Gov- 
ernment's disquiet with the BBC, 
but Mrs Bottomley praised tiie cor- 
poration and said tiie charter would 
increase accountability. 'The BBC 
is recognised a9 the cornerstone of 
British broadcasting. Often where it 
leads others follow. This places a re- 
sponsibility on the BBC to ensure 
standards are maintained." 

Marmaduke Hussey, tiie BBC's 
chairman, described the charter as 
a vote of confidence. 

The BBC, which will manage the 
sale of tiie transmitters; is likely to 
fake 80 per cent of the proceeds; 
with the remainder from’ govern- 
ment-owned -World Service 1 trans- 
mitters going to the Treasury. Some 
- observers value the BBC’s transmit- 
ters at £1-20 million. 


land that 1 these ceasefires 1 shall not ' 

- come to an end. " 

However, Nancy Soderberg, the ' 
senior national security official cloa- 1 
est to the Ulster negotiations, said: i 
T see a lot of stories expecting Clin- 

- ton to pull a rabbit out of a hat in 

Northern Ireland. And it simply is 
not going to happen." • ■ • ■ ■ 

But Bruce Morrison, an adviser 
to Mr Clinton, added to the pres- 
sure on Mr Major, saying, "All the ; 
parties liave done some moving ex- 
cept for the British, which Is about 1 
where It was seven months ago. 

The British government can 
atand its ground' 6n the principle of 
disarmament as an important pari 
: of the peace process, but they have 
been offered some mechanisms to 
move the process forward which 
they seem to be unable to accept I 
think they should' be more open- 
minded." 
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Fury as Howard blocks race law 


Guardian Reporters 


M ichael Howard, the 

Home Secretary, outraged 
his European counterparts 
last week by blocking attempts to 
adopt a common policy against 
racism which would have included 
making it an offence to deny the 
Holocaust. 

The move was the last in a series 
of stands by the Eurosceptic Home 
Secretary during a meeting of Euro- 
pean Union interior ministers in 
Brussels, which infuriated other 
member states and in effect vetoed 
decisions on Europe I, the cross-bor- 
der police intelligence unit, and air- 
port transit visas. 

Mr Howard reportedly told the 
other ministers during a heated ex- 
change over the racism declaration 
that he would not be lectured by 
them. Some came dose to accusing 
the British government of radsm. 

British officials later struggled to 
say why Mr Howard had objected to 
the declaration, except to say that a 
text in English had not been pro- 


High Court 
favours cult 


Angella Johns on 


C ULT watchers last week 
attacked a High Court judge 
for allowing a three-yeaix>ld boy 
to remain with his mother in a 
religious sect which has a his- 
tory of child abuse. 

Ian Haworth, of the Cult 
information Centre In London, 
expressed "grave concerns" that 
Lord Justice Ward's decision 
was largely based on an under- 
taking by The Family — formerly 
Children of God — that they no 
| longer practised free sex. 

Lord Justice Ward accepted 
assurances from the mother and 
the sect that they had turned 
their backs on the teachings of 
their late founder, David "Moses” 
Berg, who was condemned by 
the judge as a “depraved and 
sex-obsessed" child molester 
and pornograpber. 

The boy will, however, remain 
a ward of court and the mother 
has given an undertaking that he 
will receive a conventional edu- 
cation and upbringing. 

Lord Justice Ward said he 

accepted that “past wrongs had . 

been stamped put", and that . 

steps had been taken to move 
away from obscene practices. 

But Mr Haworth insisted 
tbcae promises could not be - ■ 
relied upon. “The group has a . 

| doctrine that it is OK to lie as 

long as it Is for God and to 
protectThe Family," lie said. 

ChildS's mother claimed the 
inalienable right lo love her god 
bb she chose with no interior- . 
ence from a court oflaw. 

The mother, who cannot be ■ . I 
named for legal reasons, had 
been using drugs before being 
“reborn', * at.the age of 21 with 
the help of Children of God on 
the hippy trail to Kathmandu. . , 

! Gideon Scott, lender of the 
cult in Britain, auld that strin- , , 
gent steps ha<J been taken to en- 
sure child sex would never 
happen again. “There will be no . 
child abuse.. Sexual relation- ■ 
ships between adults are their • 
own peraopaf affairs.",, 1 ,= 


vided early enough for him to be 
sure he could sign it. 

The document calls for interna- 
tional collaboration to resist the 
phenomena of racism and xenopho- 
bia and for member states to adopt 
effective judicial and penal sanc- 
tions to counter them. It also makes 
dear that apologists for crimes 
against humanity and violations of 
human rights should face penalties. 

Mr Howard daimed he had 
| blocked the proposal partly because 
he needed more time to consider 
the implications for British law. But 
he also implied that lie rejected 
European Union intervention In 
Britain's race laws on prindple say- 
ing: “We have a longer history of 
laws affecting race relations than 
almost any other country in the Eu- 
ropean Union, more comprehensive 
legislation and better race relations. 

M i believe our laws should reflect 
conditions in our country. Circum- 
stances in other countries differ. 
They are perfectly free to have laws 
that meet those circumstances. “ 

The director of the Joint Council 


Blow to rail 
sell-off plan 


Keith Harper and 
Lawrence Poneg an 


T HE Government’s flagging rail 
privatisation plans were dealt a 
severe blow last week when the 
High Court threw open the whole 
process to a legal challenge that 
could delay the sell-off by several 
months. 

The Save Our Railways group, 1 
backed by 19 local authorities, rail 
unions and several MPs, obtained a 
judicial review into "unlawful deci- 
sions" by Roger Salmon, the rail 
franchise director, to cut services, 
piey successfully argued that the 
. Government had reneged on com- 
mitments to maintain existing ser- 
vices after privatisation. 

They said that under the terms of 
the Railways Act service levels in 
the franchises should have been 
based on the existing timetable, but 
many were being cut by a third or I 
more under minimum service re- 
quirements laid down for future pri- 
vate users by Mr Salmon. A hill 
hearing will be held later this month. 

The Department of Transport in- 
sisted that the decision would not af- 
fect privatisation. But a more 
pessimistic note was struck by Mike 
Patterson, secretary of the passen- 
ger watchdog body, the Central 
Users Consultative Committee. He 
said the decision would lead to “for- 
ther passenger uncertainly". He is 
concerned passengers will abandon 
railways. 

Meanwhile, the - 'Government 
came under intense pressure to re- 
move Resurgence, Railways as its 
preferred bidder for the Great West- 
• era route alter it emerged that Mr 
Salmon had been aware of the finan- 
cial background of one of its direc- 
tors. His office confirmed that it 
knew that John Ansdell, managing 
director of Resurgence Railways, 
liad been director of a double glaz- 
ing company which went btist six 
months ago with debts of £57,445. 
i • fhe Governments hurried sale of 
Railtrack, the national .rail infrastuc- 
1 lure SfWPi could raise r$ liule as 
'£1.5. billion for the Exchequer! rc- 
: cording to pessimistic reports circu- 
lating in the rail Industry. • | 


for the Welfare of Immigrants, 
Claude Moraes, claimed the Gov- 
ernment’s decision was shameful. 

In a potentially more damaging 
criticism, Germany also criticised 
Mr Howard. The German Justice 
Minister, Sabine Leutheusser- 
Schnarrenberger. said: “Great 
Britain blacked the ‘common mea- 
sure’ to combat racism and xeno- 
phobia. I can’t disguise my huge 
disappointment at tills attitude." 

Mr Howard insisted that he had 
not vetoed the proposals and that he 
was perfectly prepared to carry on 
talking with Britain’s EU partners 
about the plan. 

Tlie racism row came at the close 
of a meeting in which the Council of 
Ministers adopted a new definition 
of refugee status, which aid groups 
said would make it much more diffi- 
cult for those fleeing persecution to 
find refuge. 

Last week’s move was followed 
by an unprecedented attack by the 
Commission for Racial Equality on 
government plans to withdraw so- 
cial security benefits from 13,000 


asylum-seekers from January as 
“anti-black and xenophobic". 

Tlie CRE fears lhal Hie new regu- 
lations will put about H.UUO asylum- 
seekers out on the streets. 

Tlie CRE’s intervention follows 
highly critical reactions to the immi- 
gration package from the Refugee 
Legal Centre, the Refugee Council, 
the Immigration Advisory Service 
nnd the Joint Council for the Wel- 
fare of Immigrants. 

Amnesty International has dis- 
closed Home Office documents 
showing that the six-month-old pilot 
scheme accelerating the processing 
of asylum applications is to be ex- 
panded. The scheme is to apply to 
about 300 asylum seekers, including 
those coming from Nigeria, in the 
next two months. It will allow them 
up to 10 days after their initial Inter- 
view to produce all relevant docu- 
ments to support their claims. 

This "short procedure" will apply 
to all except asylum seekers from 
Iraq, Iran, Somalia, Liberia, Rwanda, 
Afghanistan, Palestine, the Gulf 
states and former Yugoslavia. 


Vlvak Chaudhary 
In Buenos Aires 

A WOMAN whose son was 
i\ killed during the 1982 
Falklands war was bundled away 
by security guards in Argentina 
last week after hurling abuse at 
the Princess of Wales. 

The incident was the only time 
the war came to the fore during 
her four-day visit, the first over- 
seas trip since last week’s televi- 
sion interview.' 

Lucia Mastroianl, aged 75, 
whose son, Luis, was killed 
when the Belgrano was sunk, 
was among around 50 onlookers 
as the princess arrived at a can- ■ 

cer hospital lu Buenos Aires. 

She approached the princess 
and shouted: “Whore, whore. 


daughter of a whore,” before 
being whisked away. 

Afterwards she said: “The 
Falklands war ruined my family. 
My son was killed and my hus- 
band was kidnapped by the mili- 
tary for speaking out against his 
death. I have not seen him since. 
Diana's visit Is nil insult to 
[their] memory nnd the others 
who died.” 

The princess Inter had lunch 
with President Carlos Menem, 
the first time since the Falklands 
war that on Argentine president 
had met a member of the royal 
family. 

The princess will join the rest 
of the royal family at Snnd- 
rtugham this Christmas as 
usual, just over a month after 
her BBC TV interview. 


Scots back 
Spanish in 
brandy battle 


Paul Brown 


I 



Diana with President Menem and hla dauRhter «> CDL ™» a 

Princess faces Falklands rage 


A CIDER brandy business h 
Somerset faces ruin as a m* 
or “treachery” by the Scold 
Whisky Association which ha 
backed a Spanish complaint to fl* 
European Commission about tfc 
use of the word “brandy". 

The Somerset Cider BrajA 
Lomiwny, which started In 1® 

nnn yS L 10 , Wh ° 

jO.OOO bottles a year. But thf 
whisky association has supported 
tlie application by the Spanish gw 
eminent to the commission to haw 
the description “brandy’' banned (o 
protect its own industry. 

Julian Temperley from the 
Somerset company said: “I m 
amazed at the Scots supporting the 
Spanish against a traditional Eng! 
Iwh drink. We have a 1687 book it - 
cider making in the company which 
clearly describes making cider 
brandy." 

Tlie whisky association says the 
terms cherry brandy and rider 
brandy used on labels are contradic- 
tory and misleading and should be 
banned. The word brandy should 
only be used cm cereal and nine, 
based spirits. 

Mr Temperley said ihere ait 
brandies like his own in Europe 
which are made from fruits and they \ 
are marketed as such, for example j 
1 plum brandy. 1 

He hnd received no objection* 1 
from the French Calvados region 1 
which produces its traditional w 1 
sion of cider brandy. 

'The treachery of the Scots is > \ 
body blow but we will fight for our I 
business. But if we have to change 
the label it will cost £100,000 and the 
long-term damage to the business 
of the loss of the name brandy couU 
be disastrous." 

The Ministry of Agriculture h 
pre[ taring its defence of Somerstl 1 
cider brandy at the request of the 
European Commission. 

IVter I-ewis, director of the Wine 
and Spirit Association, has told the 
ministry that he cannot see how 
Somerset cider brandy could dam- 
age the Spanish drinks industry. 

Campbell Evans, for tlie Scotch 
Whisky Association, said: "We sup- 
I port the Spanish because any attack 
on proper description of products Is 
potentially an attack on us. 

"We jealously guard the term 
I ‘whisky’ and resist any attempt by 
I anyone else In Europe to use the 
term on anything not produced 
from grain.” 


Judge wrong over ‘killing’ of baby 


Clara Dyer 

A MAN who stabbed his preg- 
nant girlfriend could have been 
convicted of the murder or 
manslaughter of her daughter, who 
was burn alive but later died, the 
Court of Appeal ruled last week. 

Three judges, headed .by :tfie 
Lord Chief Justice, * Lord Taylor, . 
ruled that the trial judge, Mr Justice 
Holland, was wrong to decide that 
' such a conviction was legally impos- 
slble and to withdraw the case from 
| the jury. .... ..... .. . 

The case was referred to-the Ap- 
peal Court by the Attorney-General, 

■ after the man, who is entitled to re- 
main anonymous, vfras acquitted on 


the trial judge’9 direction. The deci- 
sion establishes a legal prindple for 
the future but will not affect the ac- 
quittal. 

1 Lord Taylor, Mr Justice Kay and 
Mrs Justice Steel dismissed as "mis- 
placed" arguments by the mans 
QC, Simon Hawkesworth, that their 
decision could affect doctors if a late 
abortion produced a live baby who 
later died. The judges said murder 
required an unlawful act and a doc- 
tor carrying out an abortion under 
the Abortiori Act 1967 would not be 
acting unlawfully. - 
The man stabbed his girlfriend, 
then 24 weeks pregnant with his 
child, during a drunken row in May 
1990! Two weeks later she ivent Into 


premature labour and the girl w* 
born. She had been ipjifred' *1*® 
the knife entered the womb and 
several operations. She died ffl 
tjays after birth, not because of her 
wounds but because her luflgs we* 
rjot properly developed. After ft* 
baby died, he was changed with her 
murder but acquitted. ' ' ‘ : ‘ ' 1 . ! 

’ No one can be cbnvicted ofnwr- 

der or manslaughter for causing jg . 
death of a foetus, because the'victsn 
1 must be "a person in being". Mu' 1 
tier requires an Intention to. OT# 
death or serious bodily 
under the doctrine -of' '"tnWgW 
rfialice" a killer can be contftfwjj 
npurdcr if ho intends to kill A.®* 
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You will never be released’ 


Duncan Campbell 

and Lawrence Ponegan 

D etectives announced last 
week that they were seeking 
information about nine more 
missing young women who had 
links with Rose and Fred West, after 
Rose West was told by a judge that 
she should spend the rest of her life 
behind bars. 

She was taken to Durham prison 
after her conviction at Winchester 
Crown Court on Wednesday last 
week for the murders of 10 young 
women and girls brought to a close 
one of the most dramatic criminal 
trials this century. 

The case also spawned a compre- 
hensive investigation into how state 
agencies missed warning signs of 
the horrors unfolding in tlie Wests* 
house at 25 Cromwell Street in 
Gloucester. 

Mrs West’s solicitor, Leo Goatley, 
said outside the court that his client 
still protested her innocence and 
had broken down in tears after the 
verdicts. He said she would be ap- 
pealing against her conviction and 
claimed “intrusive media activities" 
had blighted the trial. 

Mr Justice Mantell told Mrs 
West: "Rosemary Pauline West, on 
each of the 10 counts of which you 
have been unanimously convicted 
by the jury, the sentence is one of 



Rosemary West: she went to jail 
still protesting her innocence 

life imprisonment If attention Is 
paid to what I think you will never 
be released. Take her down." 

Detective Superintendent John 
Bennett, who led the Investigation, 
said; 'This was a terrible case. It is 
quite clear that Mrs West must be a 
psychopath. She and Frederick 
West were a perfect pair for each 
other." 

In a remarkable development, he 
gave details, some sketchy, about 
another nine missing women who 
had visited or stayed at the West’s 
home in Cromwell Street but whom , 
detectives had been unable to con- 
tact. One is believed to be an Ameri- 
can girl, Donna Lynn Moore, aged . 
13, who disappeared In 1973, 
Y°und the time she was living with 
tiie Wests. Detectives issued de- 
scriptions of all nine and a photo- 
sniph of one. The foil names of the 
others are unknown. ■' 

_ “There is no suggestion that any I 
of these people have come to any I 
harm, but for the sake of complete- ; 
ness we would like them to come ' 
forward," Mr Bennett said. Reports 
that another 20 people, including ; 
four in Glasgow, 1 may have been | 
killed were pure speculation, 1 he i 
added. . 

An independent investigation into 


the West family’s contacts with vari- 
ous authorities over tlie last 36 
years, conducted by the Bridge 
Child Care Consultancy Sendee, 
exonerated the agencies of any 
major responsibility for events at 
Cromwell Street, but said there 
were lessons to be learned. 

There is not a child protection 
service in the UK that, on the basis 
of the information available, could 
have predicted that the family was 
at the centre of multiple murders," 
the report concluded. 

Michael Honey, chief executive of 
Gloucestershire county council, 
said people must resist judging the 
events at Cromwell Street with the 
benefit of hindsight "Care agencies 


are now much more vigilant and 
better trained. They work together 
better and their systems have been 
tightened up. Warning bells would 
be heard today." 

Jeff James, chief executive of the 
Gloucestershire health authority, 
said the NHS had had contacts with 
the family over 30 years but nothing 
untoward had been spotted. He 
warned against seeking scapegoats 
among health and social services 
staff. “It would have required re- 
markable perception and abilities to 
penetrate the web of deceit spun by 
Frederick and Rosemary West," he 
said. 

Tlie National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelly to Children came 


into contact with the family four 
times in 1989 after a reported as- 
sault, but took no action after the 
complaint was withdrawn. Jim Hard- 
ing, the NSPCC's chief executive, 
said: "On the evidence before it at 
the time, which is very different to 
that available now, the NSPCC did 
not believe the case serious." 

Mrs West, aged 42, was convicted 
of murdering Lynda Gough, aged 
19; Carol Cooper, aged 15: Lucy 
Partington, aged 21; Tlierese 
Slegen thaler, aged 21; Shirley Hub- 
bard, aged 15; Juanita Mott, aged 
18; and Alison Chambers, aged 19. 
She was also found guilty of the 
murders of her eldest daughter, 
Heather, aged LG; her stepdaughter, 
Charmainc, aged eight; nnd 18-year- 
old Shirley Ann Robinson, a lodger 
pregnant by Fred West 

Fred West, aged 53, who was also 
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charged with murdering all 10, as 
well as his former wife, Rena West, 
and a fondly friend, Ann McFall, 
committed suicide at Winson Green 
prison on New Year's Day. 

Mr Goatley said his client contin- 
ued to maintain the “love and sup- 
port” of her children. 

Kathryn Halliday, who gave evi- 
dence during the trial about her 
relationship with Mrs West, wept 
outside the court as she heard tlie 
verdicts. "She should never be 
released," she said. “If they brought 
back capita] punishment. I’d press 
the button. I’d pull tlie rope." 

One of Rosemary West’s broth- 
ers, Andrew Letts, said: “1 can’t 
think she’ll ever understand what 
she’s done to everyone." Fred 
West’s brother, Doug West, said: "I 
would put most of the hkrnie on 
Rose." 
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SOWING THE SEEDS 


NURTURING GROWTH 


HARVESTING THE REWARDS 


Flourishing Investment 

ABBEY NATIONAL IN JERSEY 

Your earnings overseas can be safely transferred to the security of Abbey National in Jersey from almost anywhere 
in the world - and in most currencies. To help your savings flourish we offer five deposit accounlts. 


OFFSHORE PLUS 

Sterling - gives you instant access 

with fire tiers of interest rates. 

OFFSHORE 90 

Sterling • subject tp 90 days’ notice 
but with higher rates of interest. , 

OFFSHORE DEPOSIT BOND 
Sterling - your capital is committed 
for one year with three tiers of even 
higher interest rates; one penalty- 
free withdrawal is permitted! 


f 


ABBEy 

NATIONAL 

TREASURY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


Copies of Ike latest audited accounts 
an available on request. 


OFFSHORE DOUBLE EAGLE 
US Dollars - subject to SO days’ notice. 

OFFSHORE D-MARK 30 
Deutschemarks - subject to St) days’ 
notice. 

To find out how you can be part of 
Abbey National's thriving culture in 
Jersey - and get your savings working 
hard for you - complete and rcuim the 
coupon below and we will send you 
further derails or our accounts and 
cfrricnl Interest rates. '•• • 

We look forward to hearing from you. 


I( ( Tb; Abbey National . 

' Treasury Interna tiqnal LJmitvd, 

' POBoxB^S; ‘ ' 

Jersey JE48XG, 

Channel Islands. ' 

, Fax - IJfy 0153431610 : 

International! -H* 1534 21615. t 


Address. 
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After Dayton, now 
for the hard part 

BOSNIAN peace deal la good news above 
■ all because a failure to reach It would have 
plunged its victimised people straight back into 
disaster. The momentum has to be maintained: the 
habit of peace needs to be re-learnt: the outside 
world must reaffirm a wavering resolve. On the 
ground there is the problem of persuading recalci- 
trant factions. There must be considerable scepti- 
cism as to how "comprehensive" this agreement 
will prove in reality, but even if only half of it works, 
that will be 100 per cent more than so far. 

, Th e principle of a Bosnia unified in theory but 
divided into two parts in practice was already 
agreed in September. The test is how far this has 
been translated into reality — whether the con- 
stituent parts can Accept on a day-to-day basis the 
territorial boundaries agreed, can live in peace 
and establish economic, social and other func- 
tional links. This is much less likely' to happen 
under the present Bosnian Serb leadership of 
Radovan Karadzic and Ratko Mladic. It may be im- 
possible to bring them to international Justice and 
the provision banning them from political office 
may only apply to the all-Bosnia government 
President Milosevic will need to use all his wiles to 
ease them out of control of the “Serb Republic”. 

This set of negotiations has been very much a 
touit presidential effort involving the three from 
Serbia, Croatia and Bosnia — plus the other in the 
"This is both a strength and a weak- 
neas. The three principals have done a deal which 
satisflea their Interests or at least cuts their tosses. 
President Izetbegovic was the most reluctant be- 
cause he has struck the weakest bargain. The lift- 
ing of the arms embargo is only a symbolic gain. 

He must console himself with the promise of a uni- 
fied capital in Sarajevo and a single Bosnian state 
“* P“P er - Milosevic gains substantially from 
i? e J ifting of aanct: i®n8. For Croatia President 
Tudjman has clinched the gains he made on the 
ground with tacit western support. But all three 
must reckon with local constituencies that may 
easily become disaffected — or already are. 

| The other president in the White House also of- 
fers a combination of strength and weakness. His 
show-stealing announcement last week was visibly 
for domestic effect It is fine to claim the deal as an 
aUS diplomatic victory: the problem lies in the po- 
litical need to place limits in advance on the 
strong International force" which his troops will 
dominate. Mr Clinton's allies should utter a quiet 
warning. It would be absurd to walk away from 
Bosnia within a year because of a US presidential 
election. Restoring any normal shape to this tan- 
gled map of misery will take much longer. 

The true cost of 
fearless dissent 

^HINA IS changing nt a pnee that takes even 
woe most frequent visitor by surprise: but 
aome things d° not change. The persecution of the 
dissident Wei Jingsheng, formally arrested last 
w«jk after he had already been held inconununi- 
cado for nearly 20 months, is a reminder Just how 
mudi of Beijing’s political culture remains hope- 
lessly ‘backward” - to use a familiar Chinese 
term. It sets the famous economic miracle in a 
much more sombre perspective. 

First imprisoned In 1979, Mr Wei enjoyed Just 
six months of liberty before being scooped up 
again ^ the police last year. The foreign ministry 
in Beijing claims that “proper Judicial procedures” 
are being followed. But what sort of procedure per- 
mits In (mogadon, without access to family or legal 
advice, leading to serious charges over such a 
lengthy period of time? 

Mr Wei refiised to keep silent after being re- 
leased on parole In 1993 a few months short of 
expiry of his original 15 -year sentence. He met for- 
eign reporters and sent articles to the Hong Kong 
press — foolhardy perhaps but certainly not a 
crime even under Chinese law. He denounced the 
continuing legacy of Maoism In political life and 
wrote that the people should “dare to insist on 
thefr righto”. If they did so, he predicted, “the rulers 
[ [will] have no choice but to back off”. Statements 
auch as this may now form the basis for the official 
charge against him of “engaging in activities to 
overthrow the government”. As hundreds of thou- 
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sands have discovered in the past, words are more 
than enough to Justify the charge of “counter-revo- 
lution”. Whatever the evidence, it can hardly have 
taken 20 months to collect: Beijing appears to 
have waited until relations thawed with the US and 
the chances of Joining the World Trade Organia- 
ation improved before announcing the arrest. 

Mr Wei’s name has been a recurring theme in 
toe struggle for political reform in China. 
Famously in 1979, he urged that democracy 
should become the “fiftii modernisation" In addi- 
tion to the four types of technical modernisation 
then being promoted. But his real crime was to 
criticise Deng Xiaoping on the “Democracy Wall" 
which the veteran leader was using to attack Ills 
own political opponents. Mr Deng marked Mr 
Wei b name personally on a black list: that was 1 
enough — and probably remains the most potent 
reason for his persecution today. Ten years later 
1 rev *y? 1 of Political dissent which led to the 
Massacre began with a petition calling for 
Mr Weis release. That enraged the authorities 
even more. The same call has been revived by 
protesting intellectuals this year. 

Mr Wei typifies a tradition of fearless dissent, 
going back to the early decades of this century, 
which is much more threatening to the regime 
man the critiques of exiled intellectuals and for- 
mer student activists. Though less well-known 
than some of these, his is the authentic voice of 
protest which may well be recognised before long 
by the Nobel peace prize committee. France and 
Germany have already expressed their dismay. 
Britain mid the other European Union countries 
should do no less. This pointless persecution 
hurts the Chinese government as much as the 
brave voices that are silenced. 


Ireland opts for 
cautious divorce 

1C I F THERE is one tiling more than another that 
I ?s clear and shining through this whole 
Constitution, declared Eamon De Valera In 1937, 
It la the fact that the people are masters." 
Ireland s constitution embodies that sovereignty In 
a power of referendum which has been used to de- 
fine the nature of modern Ireland on 18 occasions, 
most recently and narrowly in last week’s vote that 
produced a 50.3 per cent majority in favour of 
abolishing the ban on divorce. 

Narrow it may have been, but the rules are the 
rules, and the Irish government ia now as fully en- 
titled to press ahead with divorce legislation as If 
its plans had received overwhelming endorse- 
ment The vote was no pyrrhic victory, because the 
majority for reform marks a clear shift In Irish 

? P , ™ 9lnce 0115 issue WBa ,ast P«t to the people 
in 1980, when it was defeated by 63 to 37 per 
cent. The government can therefore be confident 
Uiat the flow of opinion is In the direction of the 
more secular approach, which has been evident in 
InBh politics since at least the election of Mary 
Robinson as president of the Republic. The result 
is welcome in purely social policy terms, and gen- 
uinely shows that the Republic is much less cleri- 
cally dominated than It once was. 

However, it might he a mistake to Imagine, as 
some do, that the result will make the Republic 
more attractive to Northern Irish opinion and thus 
ease the path of the stalled peace process at some 
later date. The reason for this caution is that the 
divorce referendum is only the latest of several at 
tempts by well-meaning seculor politicians in the 
south to alter the Irish constitution so as to make It 
less threatening to Unionists. None of these has 
had any significant effect, least of all the much 
more explicitly conciliatory 1972 vote to remove the 
specla! position of the Roman Catholic church in the 
Irish constitution, which was carried by an over- 
whelmtag 84 per cent If that made tittle difference, 
then it Is unlikely that this vote will do so either. 

The one Irish referendum that may Just make 
the north sit up and take notice is the one that has 
not taken pfece yet This is the vote on the malnte- 
nance of Articles^ and 3 of the Republic’s consti- 
tution, which make on implicit territorial claim to 

°S f® north - Many IrJah ,e «dere 

hmje fflrted with fryfog to repeal these clauses as 

K5 SL* for peace> ™ a Anglo- 

Iriah framework document again envisages such a 

vote eventually. But whether even this - assuming 
Uiat It were carried - would persuade Unionist 
opinion in favour of the ati-lreland dimension 

vef y , raucb open to doubt In the 
norm, too, the people are masters. 


Incredible lightness 
of being John Major 


Hugo Young 


F OR FIVE years, John Major 
has been the perfect leader of 
llie Tory parly. Perfection in 
politics consists of maximising the 
available benefits, and he has done 
that. It also means doing wlial no 
one else could have done better, 

| and he’s done that as well. Far more 
plainly than Margaret Thatcher in 
her first five years, he's been the 
lender to whom there was no possi- 
ble alternative. He personified 
where the party's at. It could have 
asked for nothing more. 

Arriving at the top in 1990. he car- 
ried no baggage. He was less de- 
fined by his past than any Tory 
leader had ever been. He didn’t re- 
ally have a past, despite doing the 
two jobs just below the top. He was 
a void, a medium, a vessel, for what- 
ever the party wanted. That's why 
he was chosen, because he was an 
able, empty man who concealed be- 
hind diligence and decency a relent- 
lessly focused ambition. No one else 
of his generation was so calculating, 
so pleasantly ruthless. 

He did have opinions, as he does 
now. But they seldom involved awk- 
ward choices. He was for low tax 
and enterprise, but also for belter 
services in Brixton. He was against 
racism, but never offended Tory 
racists. He was against inflation, an 
attitude he has succeeded in repre- 
senting as some unique personal 
prerogative; and this helps account 
for the only tiling lie ever did that 
broke the mould ol lowest common 
orthodoxy in which he has usually 
lived his politics — leading Hie case 
for British membership of the Euro- 
pean exchange rate meclmnisni, 
which culminated in October 1990. 

That lias been a difficulty. It went 
terribly wrong two years later, and 
had n lasting effect on the* way lie's 
been seen, perhaps on the way lie 
sees himself, ever since. Rut at the 
time, when he was Chancellor, it did 
not slow his ascent. He was backed 
for the leudei-ship by all l In* pinple 
who opposed Ilk* KKM. This proved 
beyond doubt that lie was, per- 
versely, the unity candidate when 
Mrs Thatcher went. 

Installed in Downing Street, he 
soon showed tile inutile the party 
wanted. He took a series of problems 
and applied the political skills of (lie 
unencumbered pragmatist The poll 
tax was disposed of, Europe appar- 
ently neutered, and a regime of fear 
and loathing replaced by Platonic 
dialogue round the cabinet table. 

And the untried lender revealed 
special gifts. He took a fast brief, 
whether on the Gulf or Bosnia. He 
could soon mix it at the despatch 
box. He took on hard issues, notably 
the Ulster question. He worked day 
and night, joylessly but untlls- 
tracterl. He won an election by plau- 
sibly ranging his personal qualities 
against those of his main opponent 
All in all, he was the perfect man. 
The party did the right thing. But 
what is the party? That is the ques- 
tion. Is a party that could only be led 
by John Major a satisfactory agent 
of government? Does any man who 
can, in feet, lead it merit the name of : 
hero, or congenital temporiser? The 
party, after all, iqade Major. Retain- 
ing its favour may not be a badge of 
honour so miich as a blot on any 
one’s escutcheon. 

The party became a disgrace to 


politics. Not six months after fe* 
country voted Major in. | t ' 
seething with people who wanted lo 
pitch linn out. The Furies visited m 
bun more venomous contempt tU 
any leader who lias just won a de- 
cent majority has ever had to face | 
Ilk* party revelled in its divisions! I 
mlcnsihetl them, scorned and chas- ! 
tised the leader who failed, until last 
summer, to bury them. These are 
Hie forces Major is obliged to sue' 
cour. or succumb to. The fact that! 
anyone else would have succumbed 
long ago is a reflection of something 
more than his special brand of 
cussed resilience. The party wanted 
an empty man it could push around, 
and it found one. 

He’s dnne the job with energy 
and application. He’s been good 
with people high and low. At ealeu- . 
lating the negotiator’s odds, there’? 
nobody better, though he's tatting ' 
Ireland close to the wire. But he's 
come, and will shortly go, as a direc- 
tionless jjoliticiiin, because that's 
the only sort the party could toler- 
ate. Being the perfect leader of an - 
exhausted parly, in permanent dan- 1 
ger of falling apart, is a taxing but in ; 
the end unmemorable achievement, 
even though it may liavc lasted 
m* ire than six years before it ends. ■ 
It's not Major's fault that his: 
predicament, beginning with Eu- 
rojk* but reaching deep into bud- 
getary priorities as well, is entirely 
of the second type. The fault, in- 
stead, lies in objective circum- ! 
stances. This is a party lliat ha: j 
been in power far too long. By the : 
natural rhythms of two-party poli- 
tics, it should have lost the last dec- . 
lion. The longer it stays, die more it [ 
disqualifies itself through the efr ; 
crouch meat of presumptuous lassi- 
tude and suppressed internal rage. | 

It goes through the motions of 
policy-making. The limousines keep 
rolling. 

T O INTERVIEWERS, die leader 
keeps up the front of sanguine 
prophecy: which is not en- 
tirely a front, because, after all, he's 
already done five years' service and, 
at 25 points behind In public opinion 
polls, can afford to season the usual 
idiot confidence with that special 
calmness deriving from acquies- 
cence, in the secret places of his 
mind, at the prospect of defeat. But 
at bottom, the parly is in such bad 
shape that the lender's mere sue 
vival as lender looks like s triumph 
in itself. 

There’s no evidence that the pub- 
lic hates him. Although most voters 
wouldn't blow it, and don’t reckon . 
it, he will probably bequeath Ha I 
successor a belter economic plat- ! 
form than any predecessor since 
Ted Heatli has inherited. By com- 
parison with Tony Blair, he scores _ 
badly on every count, but a kind “ , 
pity. unscarred by much malice, 
seems to be the dominant popular 
feeling. There’s still some in- | 
credulity that, the Brixton boy h « 
there at all, which is tempered w 
the almost universal assumpdo ,, ! 
that it won’t be for much longer* , . j 
Five years does seem surprising, 
because. Mr Major 'remains, 
ever the yearcount, .a transition^ 
figure. He lepds .a party that 
ously outstayed its welcome* He™* \ 
held tiie fort .between one epocn 
when Conservatives knew who fiw ^ 
were, and another when they .** j 
have the leisure to find put- , -i. [ 
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A world forced to keep bad company 


Does big business have 
to behave unethically to 
make profits, asks 

Martin Woollacott 

T HE multinational corpora- 
tion. today an even greater 
force in the world than it was 
30 years ago when the first con- 
certed criticism of corporate power 
emerged in western countries, is in 
moral crisis. The behaviour of Shell 
in Nigeria — right up to its an- 
nouncement almost immediately 
after the execution of Ken Saro- 
Wiwa dial it is to go ahead with a 
new natural gas project there — is 
the case that proves the point. 

Shell’s failure to deal with the con- 
sequences of its decisions in Ogoni- 
Imnl is one example of a widespread 
abdication of responsibility by big 
corporations. Multinationals are in- 
sisting not only that they take an ab- 
solutely neutral line on the politics of 
the countries in which they invest 
and trade, but that they must “work 
with" local standards of ethics and 
morality. This opportunistic rela- 
tivism is spreading rapidly. 

Multinationals are moving swiftly 
into countries with oppressive gov- 
ernments, such as Burma. "Dollars 
matter more than democracy," one 
foreign businessman there said re- 
cently. Large American corpora- 
tions were the principal forces 
which undercut President Clinton's 
efforts to link human rights in 
China with trade. It is possible today 
to see an economic equivalent of ap- 
peasement operating in the world, 
with the old industrialised, democ- 
ratic world collaborating with bad 
regimes — not so much through 
formal political association as 
through the multinational corpora- 
tions which link their economies. 

Nor is the development that the 
multinationals are bringing about in 
the poorer half of the world neces- 
sarily the right kind of development 
This may seem an unfair argument 
when you consider that investment 
by multinationals in the South has 
grown hugely since 1989 and that in 
rouglily the same period tills haB 
created 12 million jobs, half of them 
in China. The problem with such sta- 
tistics, however, is that they ignore 
the political conditions of investment 
and also the very high investment- 
to-jobs ratio involved. The hundreds 
of millions of people who need work 
in the poorer countries could not 
conceivably be accommodated with 
lobs paid for at this kind of price. 
What is wanted in such countries is 
job-rich ventures. The combinations 
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Target of hate . . . Nigerians demonstrate against Shell outside Downing Street 
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of cheap skilled labour and relatively 
high technology that multinationals 
create may be welcome, but they 
cannot be an overall solution. 

The worst suspicion is that coqjo- 
rations have gone beyond any sup- 
posed neutrality over political 
conditions to develop an attachment 
to a particular level of bad govern- 
ment; not so bail as to create chaotic 
conditions for business, but tough 
enough on its citizens to ensure a 
combination of public order, cheap 
labour, and low environmental and 
safety costs. The most notable fea- 
ture of tiie world economy now is 
that comparative advantage rests 
more and more on social factors. The 
profits of cotporations depend so 
much on exploiting the gradient be- 
tween the wages, resource costs, and 
the environmental and safety condi- 
tions of different countries that they 
can be deemed to have an actual in- 
terest in the maintenance of certain 
kinds of authoritarian government. 

Tliis must not be so oppressive as 
to lead to social unrest or so lax and 
corrupt as to permit banditry, but 
above these low levels corporations 
may well find bad government not 
only acceptable but useful. As Susan 
George, a veteran critic of multi- 
nationals and the international 
financial institutions, says of corpo- 
rations: “They need a minimum of 
order, policing and infrastructure, 
but after that they lose interest In 
the local politics." 


Most corporations would now see 
the Nigerian government as falling 
below that line. It is too corrupt and 
too inefficient. In recent years, 
many big firms, including Unilever, 
whose business began in this part of 
Africa, have reduced their scale of 
operations there. Barclays Bank 
and Standard Chartered Bank, John 
Major’s old employers, have done 
the same. Nigeria illustrates tiie dif- 
ferences between resource corpora- 
tions. who must extract what they 
need where it is in the ground and 
cannot quarrel with geography, and 
the others, who can retreat from in- 
vestments and markets if the situa- 
tion becomes too difficult. 

S HELL'S argument in Nigeria 
appears to have been that it 
operates there in joint ven- 
ture with the government, and the 
government would not countenance 
the reduction in profits that would 
have followed from spending large 
sums of money on compensation 
and cleaning up pollution. Shell 
does not say, but it follows that the 
Nigerian government is by its char- 
acter incapable of responding to so- 
cial protest except by force and that 
if Shell had acted unilaterally, It 
would have been acting against the 
government 

Shell's difficulties can be imag- 
ined, and there is no reason not to 
accept that the corporation feces a 
very complex situation in Nigeria. 


Ethics and good business go hand in hand 


John Vidal 

"P HE trouble with Shell, soys 
■ * e B °dy Shop’s Dr David 
Wheeler, is that It believes 
business can act in an ethical 
vacuum. He Bays Shell is unen- 
lightened, philosophically pass& 
and irresponsible; and the onfy 
positive outcome that will 
emerge from the Nigeria furore . 
w a “softer, more holistic” Shell. 

Body Shop has declared a 
moral war on Shell. Founder 
Anita Roddick says it will use all 
its resources In this, and 

to put pressure on 
i e * Cardholders and on pen- 
sion funds to reform the oil 
multinational. Her staff must not 


use Shell products at work. 

Dr Wheeler runs Body Shop’s 
annual social and ethical audit of 
practices. He soys successful 
21st century companies will take 
account of all stakeholders — 
suppliers, customers and staff. 

Dr Paul Minus, of Columbus, 
US, head of the Council for 
Ethics in Economics (an “indus- 
, try apologist and a pragmatist"), 
says hefe Wrong: “Business can- ' 
not take an absolutist approach ' 
in these matters. People In de- 
veloping countries are not pre- 
pared for full-blown western 
ethics.” Minus believes some 
: people are so poor that they ‘ 
might, for example, have to put 1 
un with Mr pollution because 


that’s what comes with industry 
and development. When there Is 
wealth, standards will rise. 

“Respect for human dignity 
doesn’t necessarily mean that Du 
Pont must do the same in New 
Jersey as in Tanzania.” He adds 
there has been an ethics reces- 
sion in society and Industry’s 
new role is to act as pedagogue 
and ethicAl mentor of work- ■ 
forces. He denies that these ex- 
pressions conceal the truth — 
that people are approaching 
business with troublesome moral 
attitudes and that business will 
have to brainwash them. 1 

But there is evidence that 
rightwingers tn the US are trying 
to redefine business ethics to ac- 


of consultants and of business snake 
oil merchants. 

Looked at from the outside, multi- 
national corporations seem very 
strong; but, looked at from the in- 
side, it seems they feel very vulnera- 
ble indeed. If corporations are world 
managers today, they are not good 
ones — because they work on the 
basis of an almost complete separa- 
tion of trade from politics. 

In exchange for the unprece- 
dented access they now enjoy to al- 
most all national economies, there 
seems to be an unspuken agree- 
ment that corporations will take few 
ethical stands and generally resist 
any attempt to use trade sanctions 
to bring about political change. One 
side is free to fratle as il sees fit, and 
the other to rule as il set's fit. 

The result is that corporations 
see themselves as having few 
choices, as being victims of circum- 
stance, and they tend to read to 
protest movements even in their 
home countries as just another of 
their problems. A recent article in a 
magazine much read by business- 
men analyses Brent Spar as a 
“media mugging” and asks man- 
agers how they would cope with a 
Greenpeace assault. 


Yet the apparent absence of moral 
calculation from its behaviour is 
striking, and the nine men who 
were executed are only the most ob- 
vious of those who have paid the 
price for that lack of morality. 

At the root of corporate behav- 
iour is a contradiction. Multina- 
tional firms have in recent years 
been able tu operate much more 
freely than before, thanks to world- 
wide privatisation and deregula- 
tion, and to the changes that have 
taken us from Gatt to the World 
Trade Organisation. Structures of 
protection have been dismantled, 
and there is now hardly a country 
in the world in which multination- 
als cannot work, and very few in 
which there are any serious limita- 
tions oil their activities. The corpo- 
rations, which have largely got 
their way as world trade regula- 
tions have been reshaped and are 
subject to far fewer restrictions 
than ever before, ought to be happy 
companies of men. 

But they are notoriously not 
happy organisations. Anthony Samp- 
son, in his recent book, Company 
Man, has charted the troubles of the 
corporations as they have shed the 
certainties of tiie past, dismissed 
their middle-managers, dismantled 
their hierarchies, collapsed the com- 
pany welfare states they used to run, 
and reacted with reorganisation 
after reorganisation to the push for 
short-term profits and the nostrums 


cord with strict monetarist theo- 
. riea. A former businessman and 
; professor of marketing at Miami 
University, Lewis Pringle, says: 
“In many, if not all, emerging 
markets, it Is aimpfy Impossible 
to make significant money with- 
out overt violation of normal 
western ethical principles.” 

Thad Jackson, "director of 
Issue management” of the $42 
billion a year Nestfe Corporation 
(accused of acting irresponsibly 
in developing countries) goes > 
further: There is a necessity to 
look at ethical issues outside of •• 
western philosophy In order to 
be effectively global.” • 

The British public approves 
the Body Shop line and ttants in- 
. dustry at least to try to he ethi- 
cal. A poll recently done for the - 
think-tank Demos found only 15 


M ANAGERS are right to fee! 
they are* guardians of the 
productivity which keeps 
the world turning and that the way j 
in which this productivity is 1 
achieved cannot be spotless in a dif- 
ficult, dangerous and chaotic world. 
But there arc surely degrees. 

Theo Uric-nuns, Dutch head uf 
the Nigerian natural gas company in 
which Slid l has its stake, who an- 
nounced in October that a new plant 
would go ahead, says: “1 have not 
been able to see how stopping this 
project will help anybody, including 
the Ogoni people." In the narrowest 
sense he may be right. Yet a serious 
gesture by Shell would have hurt the 
Nigerian government in perhaps the 
only way it can be hurt and would 
have set an important precedent. 

Individual businessmen share the 
same anxieties about the way that 
the world is going as do intelligent 
people of other backgrounds. Yet as 
a collective, they seeni peculiarly re- 
sistant to the idea that morality and 
advantage might coincide in an ef- 
fort to adopt common standards of 
production, safety and environmen- 
tal care, and to avoid collusion with 
bad governments. 

As Susan George says: "Why 
doesn't just one of them do it? And 
see if the consumers of the world 
would flock to its doors? I think 
they would. All the corporations 
think of is doing good public rela- 
tions, and not of doing good, which 
might turn out to be tiie best public 
relations of all." 


per cent of people thought multi- 
nationals were trustworthy; twa- 
tlilrds thought they did not 
strike a fair balance between 
profits and public interest 
Demos drew on US studies to 
find that poor ethics hit profits 
hard. Reformers like Body Shop 
say good ethics pay handsomely 
in the long run. 

So the battle Is on for the 
moral high ground, says 
Professor Homer Erikson, who 
holds the chair of economics at 
Miami. **A moral vacuum is ap- 
pearing as governments every- 
where cede authority to 
business. The role of govern- 
ment Is declining, as Is die old 
seventies and eighties agenda of ' 
rampant self-interest The public . 
is pressuring business every- 
where to act more responsibly.” 
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Savoy’s unwelcome guest 

Granada's bid for the Forte Group, which includes some 
of London s top hotels, Is rooted in a long feud between 
a snobbish City establishment and an Italian clan. 

Patrick Donovan, Ian King and Tony May report 

I T TELLS you much about Sir 1 
Kgcco Forte that Britain's best 
known hotelier had gone pheas- 
ant shooting when news broke that 
his Forte Group faced a £3.3 billion 
hostile bid. 

Even his closest lieutenants had 
no inkling of the audacious takeover 
bid for his family-controlled hqtels- 
to-restaurant chain whicli was in the 
final stages of being put together 
after an all-night meeting of City 
bankers. And then, dramatically, the 
Granada television group broke 
cover at 7.30ain on Wednesday of 
last week, duly announcing that it 
was bidding for the entire Forte 
Group. 

And in so doing Granada has 
raised the curtain on what promises 
to be one of the most dramatic bat- 
des in the history of the City of Lon- 
don. For this is a story of over-sized 
personalities, huge egos and glitter- 
ing wealth. And at the centre of the 
plot is the tale of the Fortes' obses- 
sion with the worlds most glam- 
orous hotel chain. 

The Forte Group's assets range 
from humble Happy Eaters to more 
exotic hostelries, such as the 
Moscow Golf and Country Club and 
an Irish pub In Abu Dhabi. But for 
the Forte clan it is their share in the 
Savoy Group which is the most 
prized asset, including glamorous 
names such as the Savoy Itself, C-lar- 
Idge’s, The Connaught, and the 
Charles V in Paris. 

AJthough the Forte clan now 
owns Just 8 per cent of Its shares, 
the business is above all a family 
firm, started by Rocco’s father, 

Charles Forte, more than 60 years 
ago. An Italian immigrant, Forte 
started his first milk bar with £2,000 I 
of borrowed capital. Rapidly diversi- 
fying into hotels and restaurants, 
the Forte Group (or TYusthouse 
Forte as it was known) prospered. 

On the other side of the trenches 
is another business dynasty, the 
Granada Group, which was founded 
by the grandfather of its current 
chairman, Alex Bernstein. Having 
worked his way up through the 
business for 36 years, Bernstein is 
now on the brink of retirement. 

His heir-designate is 47-year-old 
Gerry Robinson, a hard-nosed exec- 
utive who took over four years ago 
and has ruthlessly turned the com- 
pany around. In the process he has 
carved out a reputation as a corpo- 
rate axeman — a track record 
which will not be lost on Forte's 
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workforce as they contemplate the 
implications of a Granada takeover. 

The decision to launch the 
takeover offer is an .effective vote of 
noconfidence in the way that Forte 
has been running the company 
stoce taking over the reins from his 
father. And in particular, Robinson 
has cast doubts on the wisdom of 
Forte’s quest to take control of the 
Savoy Group — a strategy that has 
been a near obsession for the family 
for the past 10 years. 

While pursuing this goal, Granada 
claims the Fortes have let manage- 
ment controls of its main business 
slip. Robinson last week said that 
Forte liad allowed the company to 
deteriorate into a mish-mash of dif- 
ferent brands with no overriding 
management control. 

But the ■ most damaging phrase 
Robinson used In demolishing the 
Forte’s business strategy was to de- 
ride its most precious assets as 
“trophy hotels". In City, parlance, this 
Is virtually accusing Forte of a single- 
minded strategy owing far more to 
personal vanity than to hard-headed 
business realities. Those who know 
Forte well accept that this is in some 
ways fair criticism. As one observer 
who has worked with son and father 
pointed out ‘This is a classic case of 

an immigrant family trying t 0 be ac- 
cepted by the British establishment" 

Even though Rocco Forte was edu- 
cated at fJubUc school (Downside) be- 
fore reading modern languages at 
: Pembroke College, Oxford,, he has 
] long been been regarded as an arriv- 
iste by the City Old Guard. This came 
to a head when the Fortes launched 
their unsuccessful bid for the Savoy 
Group more than 14 yeare ago. The 
residt was to put the family at logger- 
heads -with some of the biggest 
names in the. British establishment 
which are so widely represented on 
, the Savoy board. . 

the battle for control rapidly de- 
teriorated Into a personal slanging 
match. The late Sir, Hugh Wontner, , 


for example, who was a former Lord 
Mayor of London and presided over 
theSavoy Group until his death in 
1993, made no secret of his con- 
tempt for his Forte rivals: "Italians 
make good hotel managers”, he 
once said. Another famous put- 
down was: Tve known little Forte 
since he ran his milk bar." 

It was this vendetta between the 
Fortes and the City establishment 
which sowed the seeds for Granada 
takeover bid. For the accusation 
confronting the company is that 
Forte failed to concentrate on devel- 
oping the bulk of his business while 
wrangling to takeover the Savoy 
Group. He holds more than 60 per 
cent of the shares but, crucially, less 
, than half the voting rights, because 
of the arcane way in which tho 
share structure is controlled. 

F ORTE moved a step nearer 
his goal of taking over the 
Savoy last year when he was 
at last awarded a role in managing 
' the hotels through a special "man- 
agement committee’'. He joined lu- 
minaries like Sir Ewen Fergusson, 

1 the former British ambassador to 
Prance, and wealthy City figures. It 
■ seemed as if the establishment was 
at last accepting the Fortes as one of 
. their own. 

Forte may have won the battle, 
but last week it was looking like a 
Pyrrhic .victory as Granada cast 
scorn on the Savoy’s profit record 
and its contribution to the parent 
Forte Group's bottom line. With 
nightly rates of more than £200 a 
room, the Savoy turned in last 
recorded profits of just £3.74 million 
on turnover of £45.7 million. The 
profit margins are smaller than virtu- 
1 any other ; hptel group iq the 
: world because of the Savoy’s com 
nntinent to quality regardless of cost 
Small surprise that a hard-nosed 
manager lijce Robinson is criticising 
' J® Savoy hotels as "trophy assets” 

: Yet Hie Forte' Group would-be In a. 


stronger position to shrug off the at- 
tack if its own business had been 
putting up a better performance. 

Robinson has claimed that Forte 
shares have languished in the stock 
market. Forte operating profits over 
the past five years have fallen by 1 1 
. P® 1 * cen l> with its dividend payments 
to shareholders falling by as much 
as 24 per cent. 

If Granada takes over Forte, he 
promised that die company would 
sell off moat of its luxury hotels and 
part of its motorway service station 
catering arm, and concentrate on 
building up the rest of the business. 
In the process, the group would 
help i jay for its enormous multi- 
billion pound bid by raising around 
£500 million through tile sale of 
"fringe businesses”. 

At the weekend, as the Forte 
camp prepared its vital defence doc- 
ument — said to include a plan lu 
purge the board of "old guard" di- 
; rectors and promote younger man- 
agers, plus the long-awaited sale of 
the 7Gstrong White Hart hotels 
chain for £100 million to a venture 
consortium — Rocco Forte opened 
I a second front. He attacked Robin- 
son and questioned his judgment in 
making the bid, saying: "He must be 
mad.” 

Apart from the selling of the 
Savoy stake and the so-called trophy 
hotels, he said there was nothing 
new in Granada's proposals except 
"the potty plan to charge customers 
more”. 

Battle hp commenced between 
two of Britain’s biggest business 
dynasties. It is a fight which will 
decide the future of some of the 
world's most famous hotels. As 
shares soared In hectic trading last 
week, it was clear that the hotels 
group fetes an enormous task in 
fighting off the unwelcome bidder. 1 
As he sped back to London last 
week, Rocco Fohe must have been 
reflecting that he had chosen a bad , 

! day for pheasant shooting. 


T RADE «4th non-EUcoi*. 

tries, which makes un 
linlf of all (IK trade, hit a rect!*? 
low of £1.2 billion in October^ 
The value of exports fell 7 D J 
cent to £5.3 billion and hnWL 
1 ;S P er cent to an all-time 
high of £6.5 billion, accordtyto 
the Central Statistical Office, 


T HE GOVERNMENT raised 
doubts over the nuclear 
power industry sell-off when It 
referred bids for two regional 
electricity companies to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. National Power has 
offered £2.8 billion for Southern 
Electric, and PowerGen 
£1.9 billion for Midlands. 


N ICK LESSON, the disgraced . 

Barings trader extradited 
from Germany, was remanded in j 
custody for a week by a judge In I 
Singapore and formally charged I 
with fraud and forgery 


F ORMER Guinness chairman 
Ernest Saunders and his 
throe co-defendants lost their 
second appeal against convic- 
tions for illegal share dealing. 
Mr Saunders will ask to take the 
case to the House of Lords. 


B RITISH Telecom chairman . 

Sir Iain Vallnnce is stepping ; 
down as chief executive, to be re- 
placed by Peter Bonfield, head of 
the computer group ICL Sir Iain I 
remains as full-time chairman. ! 


R EED Elsevier has sold its 
129-strong stable of regional 
newspapers in Britain to a man- 
agement buy-out backed by Wall 
Street finance house Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts for £205 million. 


T HE former Governor of the 
Bonk of England, Lord 
O’Brien, has died aged 87. As 
hend of the bank from 1006-73, 
lie was highly successful in re- 
instating credit control and 
sound monetary policy after - 
sterling's devaluation In 1967. 





1986-92 will reach £11.4 bil- 
lion — nearly 30 per cent higher 
than previously estimated. 
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Uncertainties Cloud Haiti’s Democracy 


Douglas Farah 
In Port-au-Prince 


H AITI'S transformation into a 
full-fledged democracy with 
prospects for economic re- 
newal, which seemed firmly on 
track ju9t a few months ago, sud- 
denly looks much less certain. 

Many of the country's traditional 
elite, who have distrusted President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide since he j 
rose to prominence as a Roman ! ; 
Catholic priest preaching class war- ! 
fere and liberation theology, are 1 
slipping out of the country. Interna- 
tional aid, promised in exchange for 
unpopular economic reforms and 
privatization, is being withheld ds 
the reforms falter, and foreign in- 
vestors are backing off in the face of 
growing uncertainty. 

Last week. Aristide said publicly 
he would consider staying past his 
constitutional mandate of February 
7, as supporters urged him to can- 
cel presidential elections scheduled 
for December 17. 

‘Tlie whole atmosphere here has 
changed so quickly and dramati- 
cally,’ 1 said one conservative Haitian 
businessman who supported Aris- 
tide's return. “I left at the end of Oc- 
tober, and things were moving 
along and elections were scheduled. 

I came back 10 days later, and I 
found tension, real fear and unease. 
No one knows what is going to hap- 
pen anymore." 

Since President Clinton took the 
gamble uf sending 20.000 U.S. 
troops to occupy Haiti and restore 
Aristide to power 14 months ago. 
things had gone well. No American 
troops were killed in action, and 
Aristide preached peace and recon- 
ciliation in the deeply polarized and 
impoverished nation. 

But there were stark divisions be- 
tween the fiery Aristide, supported 
by the impoverished Haitian major- 
ity. and the nation's tiny political and 
economic elite, who had supported 
decades of dictatorship under the 
Duvalier family and their succes- 
sors. In recent weeks, old mis- 
givings and distrust have surfaced 
on both sides — along with new ten- 
sions between Aristide's administra- 
tion and the United States. 

To say the relationship is rup- 
tured is too strong,” said a senior 
U.S. official in Washington. "I think 
edgy is a good word." 

U.S. Embassy spokesman Stan 



Demonstrators march through Port-nu- Prince during a recent protest against the privatization of Haiti’s 
stale run enterprises and the continued presence of U.N. troops photografh john McCGNmico 


Sclitnger said the U.S. position was 
that "we are still on track. The train 
may be a little wobbly, but we're still 
on track." 

Relations took a sharp dip in Octo- 
ber. when Prime Minister Smarck 
Michel, widely respected in tho 
United States and internationally for 
carrying out a program of privatiza- 
tion, resigned when the president re- 
fused to back the program publicly. 

With no progress being made on 
privatization of nine state compa- 
nies. the United States announced it 
was withholding $4.6 million in aid, 
and another $110 million is jeopar- 
dized. This accounts for about 35 
percent of the nation's budget. 

“We are disappointed Haiti has 
not moved more assertively on eco- 
nomic reforms," Schrager said. 
There has been some progress and 
the economy has improved margin- 
ally, but not enough to attract the 
private sector interest or foreign in- 
vestment that Is needed." 

The strained political climate 
worsened dramatically with the 
assassination on November 7' of 
newly elected legislator Jean- 


Hubcrl Feuille, a cousin of Aristide 
who was also the preside til's close 
friend and bodyguard. Another leg- 
islator. Gabriel Fortune, was badly 
wounded in the incident. The shoot- 
ings. by a well-armed team of gun- 
men. sparked angry street protests 
around the country. 

On November 11. Aristide, in a 
speech at Feuille's funeral, lashed 
out at the international community 
for not taking a more aggressive 
role in disarming the remnants of 
the Haitian military and its paramili- 
tary allies. 

In the emotiunal speech that left 
the diplomatic corps badly shaken 
but many Haitians cheering wildly, 
Aristide called on the people to help 
the police carry out a “legal, total and 
complete disarmament operation . . . 
If those who have weapons, those 
who have the big armored tanks, 
those who have much power, wanted 
to help us disarm the thugs, dis- 
armament would have been done." 

In a swipe at U.S. and U.N. offi- 
cials, Aristide told the crowd that 
“until farther notice, there are hdt 
two or three heads of state, but just 


one. The head of stale lias spoken.'' 

“1 ask the Haitian people for the 
following: Do not sit idly by, do not 
wait: accompany the policemen 
when they are going to enter Lhe 
homes of the people who have 
heavy weapons,” Aristide said in the 
speech, which was broadcast na- 
tionally numerous times. “When 
you do that, tell the policemen not 
to go only to the poor neighbor- 
hoods, but to go to the neighbor- 
hoods where there are big houses 
and heavy weapons.” 

Aristide also acknowledged he 
needed international aid, while the 
Clinton administration needed a 
diplomatic success in Haiti. 

Immediately after the speech, 
crowds of people in the capital set 
up roadblocks, and stopped and 
searched vehicles. Dozens of 
houses of supporters of the military 
coup were looted, and at least 11 
people were killed in incidents of vi- 
olence. Aristide almost immediately 
asked people to return to calm. 

Aristide advisers said . that the 
president was reacting emotionally 
to the murder of a close friend,' and 


Can Blood Be Allowed to Boost Ratings? 


opinion 

George F. Will ■ : • 

y.i • ~ * 

H ERE are some sounds of enter- 
tainment In a nation entertain- 
ing Itself into : barbarism: “I was 
hitting him to the brain stem, which 
js a killing blow, and when he cov- 
ered up I'd swing back witiv- up- 
swings to the eye sockets with tw6 
knuckles and a thumb. There Was 
no other place on his body yoti 

could hurt him.” • 1 
"There's the toe stampl” There’s 
an open thigh there — lie should d6 
some punching." “His tooth went 
Hying out of the ringF "He’B going 
to snap hiB arm i — he did, tool" 
Those are words from a partici- 
pant and some announcers Involved 
m "ultimate fighting” or "extreme 


fighting,” which Involves two' cbm- 
bdtants in an octagonal ■ pen, gov- 
erned by minimal rules: no biting or 
eye gouging. There are no rounds, 
no judges, no weight classifications. 
The combatants fight until one Is 
unconscious, disabled or "taps out” 
— taps the canvas, signaling surren- 
der. The referee's job is' to Watch for 
the tapping, occasionally summon a 
doctor to see if a participant can 
continue, and 1 exhort the combat- 
ants to pour it On. ' 

Six states- have permitted such a 
spectacle. One permissive 1 state is 
enough' to make thls a flourishing 
amusement on pay-per-view televi- 
sion. Three itionths ago about 
300,000 subscribers paid $20 each 
to see the seventh Ulthnate Fight- 
ing Championship. 

More ate coming, but if yoU can’t 


writ, ..your neighborhood Block- 
buster, which will not rent sexual 
pornography, probably offers cas- 
settes of some UFC events like the 
one Ih which 1 a man's face was 
pounded to a pulp while lie craftled 
across tiie canvas, leaving A broad 
smtai*' of blood. 'Especially memo- 
rable is slew-motion' footage from an 
overhead camera showing 1 a itiah 
pounding the face of a pfeiied oppo- 
tient 1 AflcionaddS savor fall-force 
kicks to faces and elboivs smashed 

Into temples. 

Participants in these events are 
frightening, but lead ad than the pay- 
ing customers. They include slack- 
jawed children whose parents must 
be cretins, and raring adults whose 
ferocity away from the vena proba- 
bly does not rise above muttering 
epithets at meter maids. 


that Haitian and foreign intelligence 
operations had detected plots by the 
far right to assassinate some of Aris- 
tide's followers. 

In a secret State Department 
cable dated October 26, obtained by 
The Washington Post, Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher warned 
U.S. Ambassador William Swing 
there were intelligence reports that 
the Red Star Organization, under 
the guidance of former military dic- 
tator Prosper Avril, “is planning ha- 
, rassment and assassination 
campaign directed at the Lavalas 
party (Aristide's political force) and 
Aristide supporters. The campaign 
is scheduled to commence in early 
December 1995. Although Che infor- 
mation relating to assassination 
planning has not been corrobo- 
rated, there is information available 
which suggests Avril lias continued 
to meet with right-wing supporters 
to cxi land bis political base.” 

Police raided Avail's house, 
arrested some of his relatives and 
confiscated a cache of arms right 
after the speech. Avril was not 
home, and fled to the Colombian 
Embassy, where he was granted po- 
litical asylum. 

"You can criticize the president'!; 
speech, but it was a wake-up call to 
people, saying he was not going lo 
take any more,” said an Aristide 
adviser. 

Then Aristide said he would con- 
sider staying in office three mon- 
years. to make up t'i ir i lu- ihn.-i- jvar> I 
he spent in exile. Tin- stale mint 1 
caught even advisers by surprise. • 
because Aristide had maintained j 
publicly and privately that in- would , 
hold elections as scheduled and i 
leave office on February 7. [ 

• With political violence reappear- j 
ing in Haiti as a presidential election 
approaches, the Clinton administra- 
tion and several allied nations have 
begun planning for an extended in- 
ternational military and police pres- 
ence after U.N. troops leave in 
February. 

While administration officials em- 
phasize the U.N. mission will end as 
promised in three months, they see 
Haiti's nascent police force as too in- 
experienced to keep the peace alone. 

The arrangement probably will 
include keeping teams of U.S. mili- 
tary engineers in the country. Addi- 
. tionally, the United States will offer 
followon training to Haiti’s police 
force under a five-year contract, arid 
France and Canada have agreed to 
provide law enforcement officers 
for a residua) International constab- 
ulary force, officials said. 


' Sen. Johu McCain, R-Ariz,, a for- 
mer Naval aviator who was a boxer 
at Annapolis, and spent more than 
five yeare being tortured as a pris-. 
oner by the North Vietnamese, Is 
exhorting governors end local offi- 
cials to bap “extreme fighting” 
events, because they ppsfe' “fain unac- 
ceptable risk to the lives And health 
of the contestants." ‘ ' ' ‘ " 

.' To the objection thkt the contes- 
tants are consenting 1 adults, Mc- 
Cain, arguing within the. severe 
limits' impose^ by bur society's re- 
spect: for choice, sayd perhaps a con- 
testant Is “driven by profltsor the 
enticements of publicity associated 
with it and unknowingly is placing 
his 6r her life at risk." ' " . 11 
'TV which libertarians respond: If 
you ban being driven by profits and 
enticed by publicity, what , rertialns 
of modern life? 

Although hi one letter to a gbver r 
nor McCain says he is “solely" con- 


cerned with damage done to com- 
batants, he also worries about the 
“glorification of cruelty." 

"Extreme fighting" farces a com- 
mercial society to decide when the 
morals of the marketplace are Insuf- 
ficient: Do wb really ban- cockfight- 
ing only, because the. birds cannot 
consent? Suppose someone offers a 
$10 ihllHbri ' prize for a Russian 
roulette competition — - winner. take 
all, necessarily. Imagine the payW- 
view potential. 1 ‘ 1 

Would.— Should —we&o respect 
"consumer sovereignty’’' that "vi)e 
would allow tha^Ttfe question'll hy- 
pothetical, but perhAps pot for fang;. 
In' enter talnpient, competition does 
not elevate. Competition for audi- 
ences an Increasingly faded, coars- 
ened and dteensitfredWclety c4use$ 
cbihpetifab. to derise,: ever.. more 
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Peres Seeks Early 
Peace With Syria 
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Barton Oetlman In Jerusalem 

S HIMON PERES was sworn in 
as Israel's 12th prime minister 
last week, forming the same 
slim parliamentary majority as his 
slain predecessor and pledging to 
press for an early peace accord with 1 
Syria even if it hurts his chance of | 
reelection. 

He told parliament that he will I 
not permit a “murderer’s bullets" to j 
“destroy the democratic process or 
the peace process." But he also 1 
signaled a divide-anckonquer ap- 
proach to his political opponents, 
reaching out to moderate Jewish 
settlers and Orthodox Jews in ways 
.that the governing Labor Party 
coalition has seldom done of late. 

In an interview immediately alter 
his swearing in, Peres said he will 
try to complete a deal with Syria be- 
fore next year's general election. I 
Swing voters in public opinion polls 
say consistently, at least in the ab- 
stract that they do not want a treaty 
with Syria if it means returning all 
or most of the Golan Heights, 
Syria's principal demand. 

“I said, and I was serious, that for 
me to win peace is more important 
than to win elections," he said, sip- 
ping mint tea in an office whose 
door still bears the placard: “Yitzhak 
Rabin, Prime Minister of the State of 
Israel." 

The 72-year-old Peres, who ad- 
mitted to "some long days and short 
nights’* since Rabin's November 4 
assassination, looked baggy under 
the eyes and slumped a bit in his 
chair. But he spoke with confidence 
and energy of his strategy for the 
coining year, unfolding the diplo- 
matic milestones month by month. 

Between now and Christmas, 
Peres said. Israel will complete Its 
withdrawal from all major West 
Bank cities except parts of Hebron. 
He said he hopes the Palestinians 
will stick to plans to hold their first 
democratic elections on January 20. 
With in two months of those elec- 
tions, they must remove references 
to Israel's destruction from the 
Palestinian Covenant — or. lie said, 
“we shall not move" further toward 
self-rule. 

In May, the two sides are sched- 
uled to begin talks on the difficult 
issues they have saved for last — 
such as the future status of 
Jerusalem, final borders and the re- 
turn of Palestinian refugees — and 
Peres said he sees no reason to 
start sooner. August will bring an- 
other scheduled round of army 


withdrawals from less populous 
parts of the West Bank, and Israel's 
parliamentary election will come on 
October 29. 

All the while, he said, he will be 
making overtures to Syria, looking 
for "the opportunity to play on the 
piano full scale." 

"Once we have peace with Egypt, 
once we have peace with Jordan, 
once we have tried to solve the 
Palestinian problem, the remaining 
issue Is Syria and Lebanon," he said. 
“For us it is an essential problem. 
This will not just be the last negotia- 
tion, but the end of the wars in the 
Middle East" 

In one of the most vivid moments 
of his speech to parliament, which 
Peres said he had written himself, 
he addressed Damascus: “I wish to 
say to the Syrian president, Hafez 
Assad, that the logic of war between 
us has ended. The differences of 
opinion which remain can be re- 
solved in negotiations based on mu- 
tual respect," 

Peres addressed himself with 
equal energy to the divisions in Is- 
raeli society and politics after 
Rabin's murder by a member of the 
extreme religious right. He carefully 
avoided the word "settlers." which 
has taken on a polarizing cast in con- 
temporary Israel, but said he had 
“no Intention of ignoring the distress 
of the residents of the territories." 
He pledged to work with them to 
resolve their "real problems." 

T HE CABINET that Peres 
formed was equally calcu- 
lated to reassure. He kept 
the defense portfolio himself, as 
Rabin had, to exercise direct con- 
trol of what he called “the no man's 
land between security and peace.” 
But he appointed retired Lt. Gen. 
Ehud Barak, the decorated former 
chief of the general staff, as foreign 
minister. 

In a gesture to religious Jews, 
Peres recruited Rabbi Yehuda Ami- 
tal, who heads an Orthodox if politi- 
cally centrist yeshivB, to be minister 
without portfolio. 

Peres paused to remind his listen- 
era that Israel's economy is boom- 
ing and Israelis can now aspire one 
day to reach a standard of living 
“comparable to that of the United 
States and Europe." 

In his interview Peres described 
a political strategy that differs some- 
what from the one pursued by his 
slain rival for Labor Party leader- 
ship. He said he did not want to 
fight “two conflicts" at once, against 





"the religious on religious grounds 
and the right on political grounds." 

Peres implied he was willing to 
make concessions on religion — he 
did not specify what — to leave him 
free to fight the hard core of politi- 
cal opposition to his strategy' of ex- 
changing captured land for peace 
with Palestinians and Syria. 

Peres won last week's vote 62 to 
8, with 38 legislators abstaining. His 
center-left coalition formally in- 
cludes only 58 of the parliament's 
120 seats, but he will normally be 
able to count on the five voles of the 
two small Arab-dominated parties. 
The talks with the Orthodox parties 
are aimed at providing him insur- 
ance on close votes in which right- 
leaning tabor Party legislators may 
defect. 

Opposition leader Binynmin Ne- 
tanyahu led his Likud Party in ab- 
staining in the vote to demonstrate, 
he said, that “political murder cannot 
be allowed to change the- govern- 
ment." He added, however, that "we 
don’t have confidence in this new 
[Labor Partyl path, Just as we didn’t 
have confidence in the old path." 

Perea told the parliament he would 
honor Rabin's legacy, but added 
pointedly that “there will be changes 
brought about by time or events." 


Canadian Trappers Win Year’s Reprieve 


Charles Trueheart In Toronto 

W ITH A looming European ban 
on pelts from animals caught 
in leg-hold traps, Canadian Prime 
Minister Jean Chrdtien took Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl to re- 
mote Baffin Island in the Arctic last 
June to showcase Canada's historic 
belief in 'responsible fur-trapping. 

In the coastal village of Pangnir- 
tung, Northwest Territories, cam- 
eras recorded tiife two leaders 
meeting the Inult who, along with 
other native people, comprise half 
the Canadians engaged in trapping 
— and the population with the most 
to lo9e if the European Union were' to 
slam the door on what they have har- 


vested for millennia Europe imports 
three-quarters of Canada's wild for. 

Kohl pledged “to talk about it 
again in the European community. I 
see these people are very con- 
cerned about their nature and 
environment" 

North American pressure has not 
abated since, and last week the Eu- 
ropean Union moved to delay again 
implementation of a ban on the. Im- 
port of pelts 'from 13 kinds of ani- 
mals trapped in devices sometimes 
called leg-hold traps. These include 
jb^aver, mink, muskrat, fox, and coy- 
bt£ The bin can be read to exclude 
such wild for pelts from the Euro- 
pean market even if they have not 
been trapped with a leg-hold device. 


Canada and the United States, 
which have formed a common front 
against the European ban, \vould 
have faced its Implementation as of 
January 1. Now they have another 
year to press their case with the EU 
and member countries 

No country has invested more in 
resisting encroachments on its fur 
trade than Canada, where the first 
Europeans traversed the land four 
centuries ago and traded with tile 
natives and built a country on the 
beaver pelt 

Today , Borne 80.Q0O, Canadians 
are engaged in trapping for-bearing 
creatures, a far larger percentage in 
this nation of 30 million than in the 
United States. It is seasonal work. 


Peres, who served as prime min- 
ister once before in a "national unity 
government" from 1984 to 198(5, is 
more flexible than Rnbln was on 
procedural details of llu* Syria talks, 
and he is widely thought to be mure 
willing to make substantive conces- 
sions ns well. 

In the interview he declined, 
however, to discuss the extent of his 
willingness to return tin* Golan 
Heights, which Israel captured from 
Syria in the 1907 Middle East War. 
Syria, lie said, continues to repeal 
only its maximum demands ami lie 
added that "you cannot have lluu 
Israel will offer her fallback position 
and Syria will offer her opening 
position." 

Pressed on wild her he can bring 
his public along, whatever the final 
deal may be, Peres complained that 
"public life was corrupted because 
people ( hough l the greatest thing in 
ixdilics is image nnd iierccptioa." 

"A lender must he like a bus dri- 
ver," he said. "Namely, lie cannot 
turn his head all die lime backward 
to see how the passengers feed. He’ll 
make them nervous. You want him 
to sit at the wheel, watch the road 
and keep the wheel. We are not in 
the business of pleasure. We are in 
the business of leading." 


and many who practice it live close 
to the margin and the welfare rolls. 
Most of the for is used in garments 
and fashion accessories for a high- 
end, largely female clientele. 

Canada knows first hand the sting 
of trade bans instigated by animal- 
rights activists, Its North Atlantic 
sealing industry, another livelihood 
that affects many native peoples, was 
devastated by. the 1983 European 
ban on imports of seal pup pelts. 

European relations are a tense 
Bubject her*;. Just this year, another 
of Canada’s endangered employ- 
ment sectors, the . Newfoundland 
fishing industry,, was In a protracted 
dustup wfth Qie European Union 
concerning . overfishing in the 
Nprth Atlantic, .Since the fishing dis- 
pute was settled provisionally, ac- 
cording tq a, diplomat in Ottawa, the 


Bosnia Deal 
Deserves 
A Chance 


EDITORIAL 


T HE Bosnia peace agreement 
makes what it cun of the deb- 
ris of 43 months of war. Some 
wretched part of it condones 
“ethnic cleansing" and the alter- 
ation of borders by force, But a 
saving port holds the prospects 
of ending the slaughter and en- 
abling the parties to start damp- 
ening what must be deeply felt 
impulses of hurt and revenge, 
Bosnia's prime minister calls 
the accord a peace that la “per- 
haps not just, but more just than 
the continuation of war.” It ref- 
lects the weariness of the par- 
ties, Croatia, promised back all 
its lost territory, was finally 
ready for a deal. Serbia, aching 
under sanctions, undertook to 
bring its Bosnian Serb clients 
Into a settlement. 

The terms in this ambitious 
and complex agreement slip past 
basic differences. A single, 
multi-ethnic state with u united 
capital is proclaimed but not 
given the requisite central pow- 
ers. This gives the agreement a 
flavor of artificiality*. 

Yet it could hardly have been 
otherwise. To take creation of a 
single state fully seriously could 
easily rekindle the war. Ab it is, a 
hardening of ethnic partition 
may yet conic. 

President Clinton, roused by 
the Serbs' mass murders flt 
Srebrenica, mobilized American 
force through NATO. He as- 
signed Richard Holbrooke and 
Warren Christopher to the Job. 

'11ms clicl the administration 
Invest its own and the country’s 
prestige in a project tiint, to haw 
a fair chance of consummation ■ 
needs Republican congressional 
approval to tuck American 
troops inti) a NATO force sepa- 
rating the parties in Bosnia. 

To gel over the hurdles of 
skepticism and partisanship, 
Clinton needs to show he is act- 
ing with Ntinteglc purpose as 
well as tactical shrewdness, He 
must demount rate that the 1 
agreement, for all its frniltieB, 
sei ves the parlies anti therefore 
will bo substantially respected 
by them. Further, he must con- 
vey that n default would be a 
stunning blow to post-Cold War 
American claims of global lead- 
ership, and a virtual invitation to 
disorder elsewhere. 


leg-hold (rap issue has become^ tap 
top irritant in the relationship be- 
tween Canada and the EU. ; 

The for trade may not rank high 
in trade dollars — European 
ports of Canadian for and fur-prod- 
ucts exceed $30 million per year ■*“ 
but "as a public issue that inyolves 
native people, the environment, hu; 
mane practices, it's right up there, 
the diplomat said. , • • . 

The delay will give another years 
lease to a working group on inter** ‘ 
tional trapping standards compared , 
of representatives from Canady tne 
United States, Russia anditheEU- u ; 
the group, can develop acceptable ■ 
standards, the ban ;.may- become ; 
moot. But the European Parliament ( 
and the constituent govern nientere j 
main under strong pressure, freto j 
European animal rights groups. ■ ■ 
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Ukraine Battles for Faithful 


Church leaders have 
entered the debate over 
the country's relationship 
with Russia, writes 

James Rupert in Kiev 

O N HILLTOPS overlooking 
the Dnieper River, the green 
and gold onion domes of 
Kiev's ancient Orthodox sanctuaries 
and monasteries still dominate this 
city's skyline. Beneath them, these 
days, Russian and Ukrainian clerics 
are fighting an ecclesiastical war 
over who will lead Ukraine’s mil- 
lions of Orthodox believers. 

The Russian Orthodox Church 
and two Ukrainian nationalist chur- 
| dies are contesting an age-old ques- 
tion; whether Ukraine is a distinct 
nation or part of Russia. Politically, 
the mntter was resolved with 
Ukraine’s independence after tire 
Soviet Union's collapse. But in Or- 
thodox religious terms, Ukraine's 
independence is still at issue. 

The conflict also is a power strug- 
gle over one of Ukraine’s most influ- 
ential and wealthy institutions. 
Bishops and priests have switched 
allegiance from one church to an- 
other nnd back again, sometimes in 
hopes of advancing their careers, 
according to church sources and 
Ukrainian journalists. Supporters of 
rival churches have fought street 
battles over church properly. 

If the Russian Orthodox Church 
loses Ukraine, it would lose much of 
its leading role in the global Ortho- 
dox community. With Ukraine, the 
Russian church represents about 
half of the world’s 170 million or 
more Eastern Orthodox believers, 
dwarfing the other 17 official Ortho- 
dox churches. But Ukraine long has 
formed half or more of the Russian 
church's strength in members, 
priests and resources, religious 
scholars say. 

"The Russian Orthodox Church 
is the Inst residue of the unity ... of 
old imperial Russia." said Vasy! 


Markus, a professor at Chicago's 
tayola University and specialist on 
religion in the former Soviet Union. 
"It includes an old. patriotic Russian 
elite that would like to keep . . . in- 
fluence in Ukraine" and other 
former Russian-ruled lands, he said. 

Since 1992, two independent 
Ukrainian churches have chal- 
lenged Russian authority, winning 
priests and members. Ami even the 
Russian church's appointed leader 
in Ukraine has said the country 
needs an Independent church. Na- 
tionalism is such a powerful idea 
here that some political and reli- 
gious analysts say Use Russian 
church is bound ultimately to lose 
control. 

But the Russian church has a 
powerful advantage — the deeply 
rooted traditionalism of Orthodoxy. 
Orthodox canon requires that any 
new independent church be sanc- 
tioned by the ecumenical patriarch, 
based in Istanbul. Perhaps partly 
because of the Russian church's in- 
fluence. Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomew has so far rebuffed 
appeals by Ukrainian churches for 
recognition, leaving litem isolated 
from the Orthodox community. 

Russian church officials say 
many parishes in eastern Ukraine, 
which hns a higher percentage of 
ethnic Russians, want to remain 
under Moscow. “Many people see 
independence as a step away from 
Russian identity and toward the 
West" said die Rev. Vitaliy 
Kosovskiy, secretary of the Russian 
church's office. They even fear that 
the next step would be to pull them 
into the Roman Catholic Church." 

Fur centuries, Ukraine's prosper- 
ous economy anti strong religious 
tradition made it a pillar of the Russ- 
ian church. This was accentuated 
under Soviet oppression. Following 
World War II, "two-thirds of all the 
open churches in Hie Soviet Union 
were located in . . . Ukraine, while 
perhaps as many as 70 percent of 
the students in the seminaries were 
Ukrainians," according to a history 


of Orthodoxy by Timothy Ware, a 
British Orthodox priest and scholar. 

The Russian church's depen- 
dence on Ukraine has lessened 
since Soviet days. Kosovskiy said 
the Ukrainian branch is now finan- 
cially detached from the Russian 
"mother church." 

The fight for Ukrainian Ortho- 
doxy poses complications not only 
for Russia's church but also for the 
remarkably moderate political evo- 
lution in Ukraine. 

In four years of independence. 
Ukraine has confounded predic- 
tions of many Western analysts that 
it would quickly ignite in conflict 
between ethnic Russian and Ukrain- 
ian extremists. Extreme nationalists 
have been confined to the margins 
of politics. But it has been the 
church coufllct that has done most 
to pull them toward the center — 
especially in the battles over 
properties. 

The most bizarre fight involved 
the irkraiuian Orthodox Church 
that split from the Russian church 
in 1992 under the leadership of 
Kiev's longtime Orthodox primate, 
then Metropolitan Filaret. Fitaret's 
church, like its two rivals, has cam- 
paigned strenuously for control of 
Kiev's most venerated shrine, the 
I Ith-cenlury St. Sophia's Cathedral. 

In July, after the patriarch of Fi- 
laivt's church died, the church tried 
to buttress its claims to the cathe- 
dral by burying him on its grounds. 
But under President Leonid 
Kucluua, the state refused to permit 
the burial. 

After a church funeral, paramili- 
tary fighters of an extreme right- 
wing group, the Ukrainian People’s 
Self-Defense, marched the coffin to 
a police barricade. With Filaret and 
priests in tow, the group shoved po- 
lice aside, marched to a gate of St. 
Sophia's and buried the patriarch in 
a sidewalk outside. 

Filaret’s acceptance of support 
from the Ukrainian People’s Self- 
Defense has given the group its most 
prominent political role in Ukraine 



Ukraine, u pillar of the Russian church for centuries, is beginning to 
challenge traditional orthodoxy ph .<kx.,paph valeri » val^v 


and raised unwelcome distractions 
for the Kuchma government. 

Filaret won election last month as 
patriarch of his church, prompting 
several of its bishops in western 
Ukraine lo announce they would 
switch their allegiance to the rival 
Ukrainian Autocephalous for inde- 
pendent) Orthodox Church. 

Relations between the two nation- 
alist churches "are very antagonis- 
tic,” said Oleh Kalynychenko, an 
administrative officer of the auto- 
cephalous church. Last month, irs 


leaders and die defecting bishnjw 
from Filaret’s camp announced a 
new effort to form a muted Ukrain- 
ian church. They said they would 
work with the Moscow-appointed 
primate in Kiev. Metropolitan 
Voloclymjr. 

Volodymyr took office in 1992 
saying Ukraine must remain part of 
the Russian chureh. He has since 
declared that Ukraine should be- 
come independent, but that it can- 
not do so outside church law or. 
especially, behind Filaret. 
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Albania Dreams With the Pentagon 


John Pomfrot and 

David B. Ottaway ' 

L OOKING STATELY in a sharp 
new uniform, Mqj. Gen. Perlat 
Sula stood on a Muff overlooking 
the deep blue waters off Albania's 
Adriatic coast. The Albanian air 
force commander wore a pensive 
look: Dancing through his head, he 
said, were visions of U.S. Marines 
landing in the soft surf, U.S. Army 
helicopters flitting along the shore- 
line and U.S. Navy warplanes 
shrieking overhead. 

Under Albanian communism, 
Sula would have been having a 
nightmare. "Today," he said, "it is a 
very good dream,” . 

Only three years after Albania 
shed a virulent form of totalitarian- 
ism that wan it the sobriquet "the 
North Korea of Europe," its military 
has run headlong into the embrace 
of the U.S. Defense Department 
The result — a partnership between 
the richest army in the world and 
one of the poorest — has spawned- 
what one West European diplomat 
called "perhaps the weirdest mili- 
tary relationship I've ever seen, 11 - 
Albania was the first liation in the 
former Eastern Bloc to formally re- 
vest entry into NATO and the 10th 
t° sign up for NATO's Partnership 
for Peace. • 


It is scheduled to become the 
first state in the former Eastern 
Bloc to buy weapons from the 
United States. The Pentagon has 
earmarked §2 million in its 1996 
budget to help Albania purchase 
two TOW anti-tank systems and five 
Vulcan anti-aircraft weapons. U.S. 
military aid to Albania has run the 
gamut from more than 150 used ve- 
hicles to a 500-bed field hospital and 
a shipment of army underwear. 
Plans next year are for several T-37 
jet trainers and two patrol boats to 
be thrown in free. 

A team of U.S. military surveyors 
is scheduled to arrive in Albania 
shortly to scout for a training center 
for Albanians and U.S. sailors and 
Marines — Including the center 
Perlat visited recently on the 
seashore at Rreth Garth, 35 miles 
southwest of Tirana, the capital. If a 
deal is cut* and several U.S. officers 
confirmed that it is being purstied 
' seriously, the center would become 
the first military facility to be uaed 
by the United States in a post-Gom- 
1 munist country. ■ •" 

■U.S. spy planes' from the Defense 
; Department and the CIA have used 
! Albanian bases free of charge since 
! early 1994 for reconnaissance -mis- 
i Blons over foe 'former Yugoslavia. 
An American Codst- Guard- captain- 
helped draft Albania’s maritime law. 1 


Defense Mapping Agency experts 
are sketching its seas. 

In short, the relationship lias all 
the trappings of a military love af- 
fair. The reason the United States 
has adopted this small country of 
3,3 million people as a penniless | 
brother involves the key place Alba- 
nia occupies In one of the world’s I 
most hazardous regions: the | 
Balkans. Tirana lies just 180 miles , 
from Sarajevo. With Greece to the I 
south, the remnant Yugoslav federa- , 
tion of Serbia and Montenegro to 
the north, newly independent Mace- 
donia to the east and the Adriatic 
and Ionian seas to the west, Albania 
has beta damned by geography to 
possess a strategic value for out- 
weighing its population and paltry 
economy, In which the average 
salary is only $60 a month. 

Albania's status as the homeland 
of ethnic Albanians has also granted 
this small state special importance 
In an* area where ethnic tensions al- 
ready have erupted in Croatia and 
Bosnia. The Balkans’ 9 million Alba- 
nians are the region's second- 
: largest ethnic group after the Serbs,' 

Touting facilities to his country as 
"less Hsky and less expensive”-than 
thota in nearby Croatia and Italy, 

■ Albanian president Salt Berlsha wei- 
; coined U.S. or NATO UBe of ahy Al- 
! banita military base In the-dvent of 


a peace deal in Bosnia and Croatia. 

"The Balkans are blazing. These 
flames should be extinguished, and 
the only way is NATO presence," he 
said in an interview. “We welcome 
the Americans. They are the key to 
our stability." 

On a visit to inspect a joint exer- 
cise of Albanian and American 
troops in mid-October, General 
John M. Shalikashvill, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reminded 
Albanians that the American inter- 
est in the fate Of Albania dated back 
to President Woodrow Wilson, who 
Intervened at the end of World War 
I to keep European powers from' di- 
viding it up. 

"How thrilled he would be If he 
could visit Albania today to see that 
dream come alive and to see young 
American soldiers, side by aide with 
their Albanian comrades, building a 
future of trust, friendship arid part- 
nership between our two countries,'' 
General Shalikashvili to 'Albania'S 
top military brass.- • * 

U.S. officials say a stable and pro- 
Western Albania is - critical to the’ 
emerging U.S. policy in the Balkan^ 
because it increases the bhaitcfes'df 
a peaceful solution 1 to the search for 
minority rights for the 2 ihilllon 'Al- 
banians ih Yugoslavia and thosfe in 
i neighboring Macedonia, • wheVd 
; they make up 23 percent of the pop- 
ulation In' addition, with' Albania' 
firmly in the : Western 1 camp, thid 
I 1 small counfry cah anchor a network' 


of security stretching from Macedo- 
nia through Albania, then up to 
Croatia, Hungary and Romania, that 
officials in Washington say Is de- 
signed to deter Serbian-led 
Yugoslavia, from further aggressive 
adventures. 

But if the theory is relatively 
clear-cut, the reality of U.S. engage- 
ment in Albania is a little less so. 

With a military budget of only 
$53 million a year, Albania has the 
poorest army to Europe. Many of its 
conscripts, even the color guard 
around the Defense Ministry to 
Tirana, have holes in their boots, 
And the army still refuses to issue 
them socks, leaving them to make 
do with raga to keep their feet warm 
in' the brutal Albanian winters. 

Faced with such poverty, a de- 
bate has arisen in the army between 
those who want to copy the expen- 
sive military structure of the United 
States and those who back a less 
1 conventional, cheaper' force 
: modeled more on Albania's experi- 
ence duridg World War II. 

• ! One : argument ih favor of fhi' U.S 
| niddel is that it would be a good way 
: for tile arrfiy to overcome the legacy . 
of almost 50 /years of the paranoid ! 
dictatorship of Enver Hoxha. 

"We' need 'ifo be brainwashed 
‘ again,” said Major General Adeni ' 
1 Copanl, "defence' 'adviser to Mr. j 
I Beriaha, "We 1 must forget every-! • 
; tiling wfc learned 1 ill thepasf and 
1 move* r 1 ■'*■■' • 
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A Philosopher 
In the Bedroom 



Jordan Elgrably 

RASERO 

By Francisco Rebolledo 
Louisiana State University Press. 
552pp. $24.95 


W E LIVE in an age in which 
information is often 

prized over knowledge, 
high-tech weaponry and toxic 
chemicals are destroying the earth, 
and the culture of reality, because it 
appears more relevant than litera- 
ture. has overrun the culture of sto- 
rytelling. This, at any rate, is the 
thesis of Rasero, a mature first 
novel by Mexican author Francisco 
Rebolledo, a former chemistry 
teacher at Mexico City’s National 
Autonomous University. A roman- 
fleuve in the tradition of such distin- 
guished practitioners as Tolstoy, 
Dickens or James, Rasero seems al- 
most anachronistic in form, yet de- 
cidedly is not. It is fundamentally a 
subversive book, one that chal- 
lenges our notion of history and 
cleverly juxtaposes Reality and 
Truth to prove that — in the end — 
interpretation is everything. 

First published in Mexico in 
1993. Rasero is the winner of the 
1994 Pegasus Prize for Lntin-Ameri- 
can literature. It appears here in an 
excellent English translation by 
Helen R. Lane, who has brought us 
such writers as Augusto Roa Bastos, 
Octavio Paz and Mario Vargas 
Llosa. 

The novel's eponymous hero, 
Fausto Rasero, is an 18th<entury 
Andalusian who has the unusual dis- 
tinction of haring known many of 
the key figures of the Enlighten- 
ment. A resident of Paris through- 
out much of die book, Rasero 
hobnobs with Diderot, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Robespierre and philoso- 
pher David Hume. He befriends the 


great chemist Antoine Lavoisier, ! 
who discovered oxygen and formu- 
lated the modern chemical dictum 
“Nothing is lost, nothing is created." 
Rasero even lends young Mozart 
his piano. 

But the novel's central conceit 
surrounds Rasero’s unrepentant 
womanizing and the troubling, 
otherworldly visions he experiences 
during his carnal exploits — visions 
that haunt him for much of his long 
life until he comes to realize that he 
has. in fact, been seeing "the future 
as though I were observing it 
through a window." Allowing him to 
virtually witness the Spanish Civil 
War, the Nazi concentration camps, 
Hiroshima, the Vietnam War and 
man’s launch into space, Rasero'a vi- 
sions — inexorably linked to sexual 
climax (though never to onanism) 
— are “a sort of sickness." Indeed, 
an addiction. 

Rebolledo explores his hero's ad- 
diction through intense relation- 
ships with the high minds of the 
age, and with several famous 
women such as the Marquise de 
Pompadour. He makes much men- 
tion of breasts, buttocks, seduction 
and sexual pleasure — evidence of 
Rasero 's great joie de rivre, of a love 
of the flesh as much as the spirit. He 
views love-malting as “that fleeting 
instant when we cease to be what 
we are, and turn into divinities . . ." 
A contemporary of Casanova, 
Rasero is such a romantic that the 
first time he sees the body of his 
beloved, Mariana, he regrets not 
having “the skill or the talent ... to 
immortalize the impressive figure 
on canvas." 

In his 552-page tome. Rebolledo 
generously employs interior mono- 
logues to explore not only Rasero's 
life but nearly everyone Rasero ever 
meets. Going into nearly every 
characters consciousness can make 


for some long-winded digressions; 
10 to 15 percent shorter, the novel 
might have been a much more pow- 
erful work. Yet for those who have 
the luxury of languorous afternoons 
or evenings, Rasero may well be the 
contemporary equivalent of a 19th- 
century classic, its expansive narra- 
tive an antidote to the usual tripe 
that dominates today’s bestseller 
lists. 

Perhaps the author's suspicions 
about the veracity of history explain 
why he felt the need to re-inutgine 
the Enlighten ment at such length; 
"Don’t believe a word of what they 
taught you in school," Rasero ad- 
monishes his surrogate son. “His- 
tory is written by the powerful to 
justify (heir acts; that makes it ns 
fantastic as a work by Swift.’’ 


Throughout, Rasero contrasts the 
ideological tlifferences between 
Voltaire and Rousseau — between 
the belief trial social reform and in- 
dividual liberty can advance tin- 
human condition and trie conviction 
that "our acts lead us to a worse and 
worse tuture . . . that history defeats 
us.” Rasero’s apocalyptic visions, 
1200 years before our lime, clearly 
weigh on the side of Rousseau. 

Certainly Rebolledo secs no rea- 
son why science and art can't coex- 
ist in a work of art. In this he 
frequently brings to mind the late 
novelist Prime Levi, who introduced 
his love of chemistry in 'llie Peri- 
odic Table and other works. Ri- 
bolledu uses science and art to 
organize world ciiaos into manage- 
able, even ecstatic moments. To call 


what Rebolledo has done Magic Re- 
alism, us his publisher does, how- 
ever. is to dismiss the absolute 
freshness of his voice. Rebolledo "is 
faithful above all to his characters 
and their history, which may be, 
after all. more truthlul Ilian many 
historiographies of tile period. Even 
as Rasero is steeped in the Euro- 
pean tradition of trie novel, it creates 
its own space by seeing the future 
so clearly in the past. 

An artist’s unconscious, often 
wild and brilliant, is his finest asset. 
Kcbolledos has produced a work of 
great clarity, wisdom and mirth. His 
Rasero is one of the most elegant 
novels to appear In the Spanish lun- 
g tinge in years. 
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Mexico: So Near and Yet So Foreign 


Saul Landau 


THE MEXICO SHOCK 
Its Meaning for the United Slates 
By Jorge G. Castaneda 
New Press. 254pp. $23 


I N THE late 1980s, free traders 
declared an "economic miracle” 
in Chile, referring to its phenome- 
nal growth rate under free-market 
policies. Then, in 1993, the ueo- 
libeials hailed Mexico as the next 
marvel on the horizon — until the 
Zapatistas rebelled, the peso col- 
lapsed and the country spiraled into 
a virtual telenovela of murders, kid- 
nappings and cover ups at the high- 
est levels. 

Jorge Castaneda, an astute Mexi- 
can political scientist, dismisses the 
neo-liberal agenda as mythology. 
Free-market policies in Mexico, he 
argues, have increased poverty, 
widened income disparity and cre- 
ated greater obstacles on the path to 
healthy development. Castaneda 
suggests that only democratization 
of the State, not the "facade of elec- 
tionism,” will rid the country of a 
system that has kept the same au- 
thoritarian party in power for six 
decades. 

Castaneda’s book of recent essays 
maintains that his country’s future 
Is inextricably linked to. American 
politics. Mexico's poverty spills over 


(lie border; agribusiness still needs 
low-wage labor; Mexican immigra- 
tion skews border politics by con- 
tributing to a “de-democratization" 
process in California. Mexican mi- 
grants. lie points out, constitute “a 
significant sector of the so-called 
California underclass.” By the end 
of the century, he argues, the state 
will have a “foreign plurality" that 
"works, consumes, and pays taxes, 
but does not vote, run for office, 
organize or carry much political 
clout.” California Latinos, Cas- 
taneda asserts, make up 26 percent 
of the population but cast only 10 
percent of the vote, helping to make 
possible the passage of the anti- 
immigrant Proposition 187. 

Ironically, as anti-Mexican preju- 
dice was intensifying in border 
states, Castaneda notes, “the Bush 
and Clinton administration rein- 
vented Mexico” as a worthy free- 
trade partner. In their quest to sell 
Mexico as part of llie free-trade 
agreement, administration officials 
downplayed immigration and in- 
stead emphasized Mexico's “grow- 
ing, dynamic” market for U.S. goods 
and services— read U.S. jobs. 

President Clinton praised Mexi- 
can President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari for privatizing state-owned 
properties, thus converting Mexico 
into a worthy trading partner. 
Henry Kissinger hailed the Har- 


vard-educated Salinas, before his 
alleged involvement in criminal ac- 
tivities, for his miraculous transfor- 
mation of a corrupt, authoritarian 
nation into a modern, Western 
nation. 

Hogwash, responds Castaneda. 
“Mexico is not a modern country," 
nor has NAFTA helped it progress. 
Step across the border from Chula 
Vista, Calif., to Tijuana, Mexico. 
Barefoot Indian women with runny- 
eyed children hold out packages of 
Chiclets. Walk past droves of cab 
drivers offering to drive you to un- 
seemly experiences and past the 
hovels, past open sewers with para- 
site-infested kids playing in the 
murky waters — and past the end- 
less rows of foreign-owned factories 
(maquiladoras) that exploit Mex- 
ico’s low-wage labor force and lax 
environmental regulations. 

The Mexican Shock should jolt 
readers to recognize the obvious; 
Mexico has tens of millions of im- 
poverished people and has recently 
sprouted 24 billionaires — five 
times more than Canada. The top 20 
percent of Mexico's population is 27 
times richer than the bottom 20 per- 
cent. Apply logic, Castaneda urges. 
Political stability does not derive 
from such radically skewed distribu- 
tion patterns — on top of centurieB 
of systematic Injustice. 

Last year, Mexico acknowledged 


its economic ills, scarcity of foreign 
reserves and dangerous trade im- 
balances, and devalued llu- peso. 
Castaneda's publisher unfortunately 
left unedited a 1993 essay in which 
he predicted (hat there “probably 
will not be a major devaluation of 
the currency.” Such editorial over- 
sights, however, do not detract from 
his insights into Mexico and U.S.- 
Mexican relations, especially 
NAFTA 

If not for the White House grant- 
ing Mexico its equivalent of the fi- 
nancial Good Housekeeping seal of 
approval, Mexican bonds would 
have attracted investors as strongly 
as the sale of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Promises of jobs and markets that 
accompanied NAFTA propaganda in 
both countries proved exaggerated. 
Middleclass Mexicans have not be- 
come a significant market for U.S. 
goods — especially with their pur- 
chasing power drastically reduced. 

The Zapatista revolt revealed to 
the world the emptiness of Mexican 
claims about modernity. On January 
1, 1994, after the implementation of 
the trade agreement, ski-masked 
peasants in Chiapas exposed the 
thin facade of Mexico's democracy. 
The Zapatistas posed this question: 
How does a global-trading, busi- 
ness-oriented government simulta- 
neously serve Indian farmers, 
marginalized for half a millennium? 

The Zapatistas forced many Mex- 
icans to acknowledge what they 
knew, Castaneda suggests. Their 


government is “largely corrupt anil 
unchallenged" with "the merest 
trappings of the rule of law." But 
Cnslnnedu goes beyond criticism. 
Developing an “end of revolution 
thesis taken from his previous book. 
Utopia Unarmed, Iip uses The Mex- 
ico Shock to show the futility of try- 
ing to resurrect the bygone 
revolutionary era symbolized by 
Cuban and Central American guer- 
rillas. Hie Zapatistas, he empha- 
sizes, used armed force to attract 
attention, not to seize state power. 
'ITiey demanded “land for the peas- 
ants, dignity for Indians, democracy 
and free elections for all Mexicans. 
Revolution was not on their 
agenda.” 

Castaneda suggests his reforest 
paradigm for Mexico's ailing econ- 
omy. Free-market, free-trading neo- 
liberalism, he predicts, will bring 
violence and chaos. His alternative 
cure is rapid democratization, the 
only remedy around which corisen- 
sus can form, to fight the twin ills ot 
political corruption and economic 
neo-liberalism. This course' has y« 
to be tried — anywhere. If the lejj ( 
could stop bickering, he suggested t 
could forge a consensus to taw j 
Mexico into a unique form of ZlWj < 
century social democracy. If this is ] 
Castaneda’s utopia, he lias certainly j 
armed It with fact and reason. i 

Saul Landau is a senior fellow et tt® j 
Washington, D.C., Institute for j 
Policy Studies. 
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The generals keep control in Algeria 

\ A/ill Alnf\rinn m-.il.lm-. . I .... 


Will the Algerian military 
regime’s success in the 
presidential election help 
restore the state, asks 

Catherine Simon 

A N ELECTION plunged Al- 
geria into a civil war in 1992. 
With Uainine Zeroual's con- 
vincing win in the November 16 
presidential race, the hope now is 
that this time the ballot box will help 
Algeria find its W3y back to peace. 

Exhausted by almost four years 
of violence, most Algerians disre- 
garded Islamist calls to boycott the 
election. Ike 75 per cent turnout 
speaks for itself. As for the Kabyle 
Said Sadi's “democratic republi- 
cans', they loo tailed to win any 
significant support among a mostly 
Arab-speaking electorate. 

There will obviously be cries 
from disappointed opposition lead- 
ers that the ballot boxes were 
stuffed. In 1991, it was the anti- 
Islamists, thrown into a panic by the 
fundamentalists' success, who cried 
foul. "Hie roles aiv reversed today. 
This time round it will probably be 
tile winners of the 1991 election, the 
three ‘‘fronts” — FIS (Islamic Salva- 
tion Front), FLN (Nalinnal Libera- 
tion Frond and FFS (Socialist 
Forces' Front) — that will choose to 
complain. But whatever irregulari- 
ties there may have been on No- 
vember 16, there is no doubt that 
i people enthusiastically went to the 
polls. 

The question now is whether the 
ballot will prevail over the bullet 
This is less certain. 

The regime's victory is first and 
foremost a victory for the army. The 
Per cent of votes cast for Presi- 
dent Zeroual looks like a plebiscite. 
Algeria, which was taken in hand by 


the military when it became 
independent 33 years ago, has 
undeniably given its generals a pat 
on the back. But was there ever a 
choice? 

The democracy Algeria experi- 
enced between 1989 and 1992 was 
too short-lived. What the historian 
Mohamed Harbi calls the "authori- 
tarian decompression" did not help 
the Algerians to cliange the course 
of things. The process of learning 
the fundamentals of political life was 
abruptly terminated when elections 
were suspended on January 11, 
1992. The power struggle was again 
reduced lo its usual equation of 
“force ami cunning”. 

The massive security precautions 
mounted at the polling stations pro- 
vided eloquent testimony to the 
threat still posed by armed Islamic 
groups whose barbarous activities 
have been given widespread media 
exposure. The presidential election, 
while giving a better idea uf the bal- 
ance of forces in the country, could 
hasten the process of driving die ls- 
jamists underground into ‘sanctuar- 
ies". But the chief message of til is 
election was not directed at them. 
The voters' enthusiasm for the sta- 
tus quo, says political scientist Luis 
Martinez, shows that the regime's 
social bases have widened. 

There lias been a silver lining to 
the murderous crisis tearing Algeria 
apart. Many small businessmen, 
who used to work with the FIS, have 
seen their interests enhanced both 
by the war — which has caused 
most damage to state-owned compa- 
nies — and by liberalising measures 
that allow access to foreign cur- 
rency and contacts with govern- 
ment departments. 

The status of the non-military 
security personnel, such as commu- 
nity guards, members of private 
militias and police informers, clearly 
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The ballot box will be your coffin . . . *We didn’t allow quite enough* 

depends on the success of the going to have some difficulty 

nw » a-- , w,?a,,i,,R lht ‘ m rnray from petty 

A part of the FLNs traditional crime and the temptation to go un- 
base, such as veterans of derground. Also Left out of consider- 

* Za I 1 " de «* nden ‘*' cou ! d be ation » the issue of the army's 
expected to be among the regime's cohesion. Once the political honey- 
supporters. Many leading Algerians moon is over, deep-seated rivalries 
tend to agree with Martinez's con- may resurface 

r hJSjhtif 0 r “° gniti ° n V? n “ l Problem with Zeroual," an 

the poHs by die military should ulti- official close to the generals noted 
mately help to bring the state back shortly before the presidential elec- 
10 T? l ^ er m . t|on. "is that he is incapable of effec- 

This analysis, however, omits live dialogue or repression. Given 
from the equation the problem of this, it's not certain he’ll complete 
Algeria s youth, who form a majority his mandate." 
in the country. The "new" rulers are (November 18) I 


Poland teaches Church a lesson 


The Catholic clergy is 
reacting the way it did 
under communist rule, 
notes Henri Tincq 

A LONG with Lech Walesa, 
the Roman Catholic Church 
was the other big loser in the 
f olish presidential election. This 
JJ not tfie first setback it has suf- 

I h T T d, . In the two can di- 
oates It supported against Adam 
Michnik in Radom and Jacek 
fruron in Warsaw were beaten, 
our years later, none of the 1 
Political pardes claiming to have 
118 baking won a seat in the Diet 
— a double setback for a clergy 
Plying a central role in politics. 

JjH to ^ated president's 
convictions, his almost filial ties 
to Pope John Paul II and the 

host Wshopa and 
h».Tf f beW r d him ' Church 

&* f T d " ddrd re l ectl ™ hy 

‘ ™'ere. Thl. Mure is Its 
oat symbolic reversal so far, 

8howin « Walesa 

155 * the rosary right In the 
awfrUe of a picket organised by 



Kwasniewski: opposed the grip 
,of the Church on Poland ' 

1979, 1083, 1987 and 1091 
had ended up identifying the 
struggle for labour unions arid 1 
political freedom with die fight 
for the Roman Catholic faith. 

The setback is all the more 
stinging as the winner, 
Alexander Kwasrilewbkij had ' 
j campaigned against what he 
'held to be the Church’s oppres- 
sive grip on the country. 'Sys- ' 1 
tematically demonising the : 
ex-communist candidate in their 


pastoral letters, a large number 
of clergy and the Church 
hierarchy commended Walesa to 
their flocks. The primate of 
Poland, Cardinal Giemp, even 
characterised the run-off elec- 
tion as a struggle between 
"Christian' 1 values and “neo-pa- 
gBnlsm”. 

Walesa arid the Polish church 
could reflect on the ingratitude 
of their fellow countrymen. The 
Church was practically the only 
soda! force that the communist ' 
authorities never succeeded in 
corrupting, dividing or crush- 
ing. 

It has had its outstanding 
figures (Cardinals Hiond and 
Wysfynski, Kforol Wojtyla, who 
later tiecahie Pope), its Intellec- 
tuals such as Tadeusz Mazo- 
wiecld rind JerayTurowlcz 
(editor ofTygodnik Povvsz- 
echny), Its irjenbf the bommon 
people (Lech Walesa) and mar- 
tyr priests (Jerzy Popieluszko). 

Ite resistance to communism 

surprised the world and showed 
a way forward. In doing this, It ■ 
was in strict conformity with a 

Catholicism that has’always 
symbolised the Polish nation’s 
historic continuity arid a past 
that' shows this country fads' 
survived onfy thanks to tite ' 


resources of its culture, values 
and faith. 

But the communist regime’s 
tell, the return to sovereignty, 
the opening up to the West and 
a free-market economy have 
bewildered a church accus- 
tomed to standing up to commu- 
nism, not to looking for 
compromises dictated by 
democratic debate, pluralism 
and secularisation. 

- Casting aroilnd to fin'd Its 
place in the new order of things, 
the Church has been wrong- 
footed by secular and liberal de- : 
velopments, and almost despite 
Itself found itself reviving the po- 
sition of the counter-society that 
was its role under the commu- 
nist regime. Without consulta- 
tion, it imposed religious 
education in schools, led a «iain- f 
paign against pornography and 
abortion, tried to recover its 
property, and negotiated a "con- 
cordat” enshrining its status 
and relations with the state. 

This activisni finally ‘exasper- 
ated die public, particularly 
younger Poles who; as a result 
ofregular contacts with the ' 
.West, have rebelled against 
clerical militantiBni. 1 T '• ' ■ - *' 

] The Church’s inability to 
adapt to tlie post-cotomunist 
[period, is still a matter of isur- * 
■prise. The rarisdil has to be '' 1 
looked for in the culture of a : • 
clergy sure of Its beliefs, un- 


Protest wins 
wide support 

Mlohaf Delberghe 

B UOYED by the success of Nov- 
ember 21’s string of protests 
against severely underfunded uni- 
versities by 100.000 students from 
across France, student leaders have 
been planning a large-scale dem- 
onstration in Paris on November 30. 

They are pressing the govern- 
ment for F2 billion ($411 million) to- 
gether with n framework law, but 
the minister ot education Francis 
Bayrou’s margin for manoeuvre is 
narrow. Hi.- has confirmed the guv- 
ernme-ni’s plan to help universities 
worst hit by the cash crisis: some 20 
institutions across France have shut 
down. A first estimate suggests that 
between F 1 50- 170 million may be al- 
located, as well as 200 new teaching 
posts and an equal number L11 uni- 
versity' administration. 

The second part of the plan in- 
volves an examination of the future 
uf university education. Hayrou has 
indicated lie is opposed to selective 
admission. He wants six months of 
consultation with the universities 
before a national session 011 renovat- 
ing them is organised. 

From the start uf the dispute, the 
minister lias refused in meet, *iu- 
dents unions, but now appears to he 
ready to enter into negotiations mi 
the plan’s contents and details. 

Bayrou is in a difficult position. He 
does not want to seem to be yielding 
to pressure. As Josselin de Rohan, 
who heads the RPR in the Senate, 
points out, “it is inconceivable for 
budgetary regulation of higher edu- 
cation to be decided on the street". 

However, Bayrou has to show 
students he is prepared to talk to 
them if he is to prevent the dispute 
spreading even fiirther. 

(November 23) 

ahakeabfy clinging to Its tradi- 
tional faith and firmly standing 
behind its primate, Pope John 
Paul II, surpllced priests and 
the Black Madonna of Czesto- 
chowa. 

The fall of communism para- 
doxically enough marked the 
end of a golden age for the 
Church. But instead of keeping 
pace with a maturing civil soci- 
ety, the Church keeps balking. 

Its confrontation with a totalitnr- 
ian' authority had not prepared it 
for coping with modernity. 

The Church's returii to Its nat- 
ural opposition role could help 
it tide over the transition with 
the help of figures who are said 
to be open-minded such as the 
episcopate’s general secretary, 
.Magr Tadeusz Pleronek. ' 

! The new president, Kwas- 
niewski, doubtless intends to 
easy 6n a Churth that still has a 
large numerical following. Some 
even believe he could speed tip 
ratification of the concordat ' 
prepared in 1903 by Hanna 
Suchocka’s government. ' ' 

: At any rate, the defeat Lech 
Walesa and the Polish Church 
have recently suffered will also 
cause some rethinking in Rome 
where the Polish “model” has 
often been held up to a seen- ' 
laristd and Sometimes discred- 
ited WeBt m a force of Christian 
revival. ; • ■ -;- { 

. '(BJovWnber22) ;| ; 
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Songbird turns 
dove of peace 

Enrico Macias, whose songs preach reconciliation 
between Jews and Arabs, has just been entrusted 
with a peace mission by Unesco. Josd-Alaln Fralon 
on the career of this highly successful singer 

H OW DOES Enrico Macias heart, and of whom the Arab felite 
do it? Since his Paris debut used to say; '“If you weren’t Jewish. 
33 years ago. the man we’d call you Mohamed.” 
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H OW DOES Enrico Macias 
do it? Since his Paris debut 
33 years ago. the man 
whose exotic and slightly old-fash- 
ioned songs are immediately recog- 
nisable has sold more than 50 million 
records all over the world and man- 
aged to remain hugely popular-. 

To understand the mystery, you 
have to see him perform. Most peo- 
ple at the November 2 premiere of 
his new show at the Olympia music 
hall in Paris were pieds-min, chiefly 
from the rag trade, who have been 
faithful fans of Macias ever since 
they, like liim, had to leave Algeria 
in a hurry when the country gained 
independence in 1962. 

The audience included lots of 
medallion men with gentle eye9, un- 
ruly beards and whiterthan-white 
shirts. The women, their hair 
mostly platinum blonde or hennaed, 
had put on their most glamorous 
outfits for the occasion ~ which, as 
always, was a bittersweet journey 
down, memory lane . 

One or two people furtively wiped 
away tears as Macias struck up the 
first chords of "J’Al Quittfe Mon 
Pays" 0 Left My Country). Everyone 
joined in the choruses of several 
well-known songs, but kept silent 
during “Un Berger Vlent deTOmber' 1 
(A Shepherd Has Just Died), which 
Macias wrote after the assassination 
of President Anwar Sadat. 

Then they began to ululate as Ma- 
cias launched into a long and sinu- 
ous recitative in both Arabic and 
Hebrew. A dozen women got up and 
danced. Gradually all the spectators 
were singing, clapping their hands 
and cheering the man who describes 
himself as "the beggar of love". 

A young woman, who probably 
regarded Macias as naff beyond be- 
lief but had come along lo please 
her parents born in an Algeria Bhe 
had never known, sat glumly next to 
me. Yet even she was caught up In 
the fever and started dancing and 
laughing. 

Macias has been producing the 
same effect since 1962. In October 
of that year, during a TV pro- 
gramme devoted to the plight of 
pieds-noirs from Algeria, French 
viewers heard a strange song about 
exile sung in almost whispered 
tones by a chubby young man with 
doe eyes and slicked-back hail’. Per- 
spiration dripping on to liis guitar, 
he crooned: *Tve left my country,. 
I’ve left my sun/My life, my sad life 
drags on for no reason/Sun. sun of 
my lost country 1" 

Macias had just been through an 
ordeal in two acts. On June 12. 1962, 
two militants belonging to the Al- 
gerian National Liberation Front 
(FLN) murdered Raymond Leyris 
in Constantine. Leyris was both a 
spokesman for the Jewish commu- 
nity and a master of rnlouf, the 
Constantine version of a. strictly 
'codified Arab- Andalusian musical 
tradition brought. to I * or th Africa by 
Jews who had been driven out of 

( Catholic Spain in 1492. 

; On important festive occasion?, 
whether Jewish, Arab . or Christian, , 
ilhe people of Constantine called, on 
the services of “Uncle Raymond'’, 
who , knew 5,0ft0 pieces of music by 


heart, and of whom the Arab felite 
used to say; "If you weren’t Jewish, 
we’d call you Mohamed.” 

Leyris knew he had ft successor 
in the person of Gaston Ghrenassia, 
the 15-year-old son of friends who 
was mad about (he guitar. “I so re- 
spected Raymond I’d never have 
dared sing in front of him," says 
Ghrenassia (alias Enrico Macias). 
So he sang with a local gypsy group, 
one of whom was called Enrico. 

"As l was too young to sing in 
caffes where alcohol was served, I 
blackened my face with charcoal 
and went in -with the gypsies. I 
ended up being called ‘the little En- 
rico’." Hence the choice of Enrico 
when he came to choose a stage 
name. 

The Jewish community in Con- 
stantine knew that Leyris’s murder 
meant they had become undesir- 
ables again and, four centuries after 
leaving Spain, would once again 
have to go into exile. They were the 
first of the pieds-uoin to leave, and 
they did so as discreetly as possible, 
to avoid retribution from both the 
Organisation de l'Armfee Secrete 
(OAS) , which favoured keeping Al- 
geria French, and the FLN. 

"It was both a terrible wrench 
and a relief." Macias says. He com- 
posed “J’Ai Quittfe Mon Pays" while 
sailing for France on the Ville 
d’Alger. He arrived in Marseilles 
with Leyri8’s daughter Suzy, whom 
he had married, and 600 francs (the 
equivalent today of $800). He made 
a token application lor a teaching 
job, for which he had been trained, 
but preferred to try his luck as a 
singer. 

It was no easy task to "sell" such 
an outlandish singer at a time when 
y 6-yi [the French version of rod; 
and roll] was riding high. The 
sleeve of his first record described 
him as "the son of an Andalusian fa- 
ther and a Berber mother", and the 
winner of a prize for Andalusian 
song which had never existed. 


M ACIAS wanted to do what 
Charles Aznavour had 
done; adapt his own musi- 
cal tradition to French popular song. 
He was not very successful at first, 
"Everything changed after his tele- 
vision appearance," says Vic Talar, 
his agent "Although he still sang 
before virtually empty auditoriums 
in northern France, the minute we 
got south of Lyons the audiences 
got bigger, and he was a great hit in 
Marseilles" 

The pied-noir community, con- 
centrated in the south of France, 
had found "their" minstrel. 

. But Macias's songs were not to 
everyone’s liking. He soon clashed 
with the far right, who saw the pied- 
noir community as a reservoir of 
potential activists. 

Macias knew what load of people 
he was up against: on August 5, 
1934, his mother’s family .was mas- 
sacred by Arabs whose feelings had 
been whipped up by fascist thugs, . , 
Soon his career "gelled", as ; he 
puts it. He succeeded, miraculously, 
in getting.the whole country to hum 
his tunes while Hanging qn to his 
original pied-noir fans. He scooped 



Algerian-born Enrico Macias in 1068: unofficial top of the pops in 
the Arab world photograph: ciaude klgrme-phiups 


up several awards, including the 
prestigious Prix Charles-Cros and, 
with LEtranger, a sad lament about 
immigrant workers, a prize awarded 
by the anti-racist organisation 
LICRA... 

Macias was still mocked for being 
slightly over the top, for oozing 
goodwill, for writing simplistic 
lyrics. But no one could really work 
up a grudge against him. So loyal 
were his far\6 that they were utterly 
non-plusBed when he acted In a play 
where he was required to dress up 
in drag and be unfaithful to his wife. 
Although his stab at a stage career 
was not a success, he would like to 
have another go. "He’d be perfect in 
Twelve Angry Men — in the part of 
the good guy of course,” says Talar. 

Surprisingly, Macias's career also 
geUed outside France. He had such 
a triumph in New York that he was 
urged by showbiz professionals to 
go for an international career. We 
shall never know whether he could 
have succeeded as Julio Iglesias did 
a few years later. He needed his 
friends too much, he said. And he 
did not want to learn how to speak 
English “properly". 

One of MacWs fondest memo- 
ries is of tile occasion, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1979, when he sang before 
8,000 enthusiastic Egyptians. Sadat 
had lifted the ban that had been 
placed on certain performing artists 
because of their support for Israel. 

Although Marias had not been al- 
lowed to sing in any Arab country 
since 1963, he had remained unoffi- 
cial top of tire pop? in that part, of 
the wor|d, with thousands listening 
to him secretly in the caBbah of Al- 
giers or the souks of Cairo. 

He, met Sadat, who asked him to 
jsing for him.. Macias remembered a 
:song he had. written 10 years earlier 
which had die chorus “The great 
pardon, the great pardon, it has long 


been written in the night of time”. 
Sadat was deeply moved. Macias 
then sang "La Folle Espferance" 
(The Wild Hope) In Arabic. He has 
never forgotten their encounter. 

He continued to find it hard to 
say no to his friends. At the 1992 re- 
gional elections, he stood — in n 
“uon-eleclable" tenth place — on a 
list headed by the fashion designer 
Daniel Hechter and sponsored by 
Bernard Tapie. Tnpie managed to 
find the right words to iiei-snadc 
Macias: ‘You must give people back 
what you’ve taken from theml" 

Macias remains a favourite target 
of abuse from the far-right National 
Front (FN). In July 1988, he had to 
cancel a concert in the town of 
Marignane after his posters were 
defaced with slogans like "Instru- 
ment of Israeli", “Filthy Jew" and 
‘Friend of the Arabs", and anony- 
mous telephone calls suggested he 
might be risking his life if he sang. 

Macias does not forget When 
another singer of Jewish origin, 
Patrick Bruel, announced he was 
going to boycott towns and cities 
that had come under FN control, 
Macias followed suit and deplored 
the lack of solidarity shown by other 
performing artists: “We'd be much 
more efficient If we were more 
united in our fight against the FN." 

Macias realises that stances of 
this kind may alienate some of his 
fans. 'Too bad," he says. “People 
like that haven't got the message of 
my songs. Jp any case I don’t want 
anyone who regrets the passing of 
Vichy, Pfetaip or Laval in my audi- 
ence." 

One of hi? songs goes: Tm a 
Spanish Jew, an Armenian Greek, 
Fm a Creole Frenchman, an Arab 
Jew." Enrico Macias is clearly cut 
out for the peace mission he has just 
been givenby Unesco. •. 

(November 15) 


Brush with 
the pianists of 
last century 


Alain Lompech 

Les Grands Virtuosos Du Plano 
by Wilhelm von Lenz 
translated from the German by 
Jean-Jacques Elgeldinger 
Flammarion 222pp 1 40 francs 

I N THE absence of any sound 
recording of the great 19th cen- 
tury piano virtuosi, a written record 
is naturally of great interest. It is to 
be found in Les Grands Virtuoses 
du Piano, a book of memoirs by Wil- 
helm von Lenz (1809-18831 first 
published in German in 1872 and re- 
cently translated into French. 

Lenz worked as a censor and an 
adviser at the Russian imperial 
court. He was also a pianist who 
studied under Franz Liszt and 
Frfedferic Chopin. His book. 
Beethoven And His Three SLyles. 
which is now something of a rarity, 
even in libraries, left a lasting im- 
pression on the way we look at that 
composer's work. He was also an 
enthusiastic supporter of the music 
of Carl Maria von Weber. 

Lenz was a privileged and know- 
ledgeable observer of the musical 
life of liis period, and provides in- 
sights into the playing style of the 
great pianists with whom he was in 
dose contact, sucli as Liszt, Chopin. 
Carl Tnusig ami Adolf Henselt. 

In addition to those four, who 
form the core of his work. Lenz re- 
ports on more casual encounters 
with pianists such as Johann Baptist 
Cramer, Adolf Gutmann, F W Kalk- 
brenner and Sigismond Thalberg, 
as well as the composers Hector 
Berlioz and Giacomo Meyerbeer. 

Lenz recounts a spat between 
Chopin and Meyerbeer on die sub- 
ject of a mazurka played by Chopin: 
Meyerbeer claimed there were four 
beats lo the bar, while Chopin in- 
sisted there were only three. 

This book is full of shrewd musi- 
cal assessments. Just occasionally 
they may seem a trifle Manichean. 
But value judgments are no doubt 
more acceptable In the field of the 
performing arts lluin elsewhere. 

Lenz does not set out to offer 
“objective" memoirs. Instead, lie 
creates a work of art by skilfelly 
constructing his account, studding 
it with both juicy anecdotes and 
deadly barbs, and asserting his own 
credo. . 

The way he compares Chopin s 
feminine playing with Beethovens 
masculine style may seem a little 
quaint, but it is preceded by an 
eloquent description of the Franco- 
Polish pianist at the keyboard. 

Quite apart from the strange feel- 
ing procured by Lenz*s skill as a 
writer, which makes one feel one 
can almost touch the pianists he 
talking about, he gives us an in Jg 
into the way in which the wtuoa 
under discussion towered over tnn 
contemporaries, and the degt** ’ , 
which two of them at least, .thrgjJffP 
their works, their pupils, and the 
pupils 1 pupil 8, still dominate tnusi 
life today. 

(October 13) ■. 
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EARLY WARNING 
TECHNICAL ADVISOR 

ADDIS ABABA ETHIOPIA 

SCF (UK) has been working In Ethiopia for over 20 years. During this time, its activities 
have chiefly concerned relief and rehabilitation, especially In the famine-prone areas of 
northern Ethiopia. To strengthen this work, SCF (UK) has operated a famine earty warning 
system In the vulnerable areas of the country. In the past, this work has involved the 
secondment of technical advisors to the government’s Early Wanting Department 
SCF (UK) Is again seeking a qualified Advisor to provide technical support to the 
government’s Early Warning Department to help guide Its extensive decentralisation 
programme. The Advisor will refine existing systems of data collection and analytical 
models, and will support the process of capacity building through the training of 
counterparts. 

The Advisor will have a background In food security with relevant experience In early 
warning and Information systems Including a proven ability to cany out statistical analysis 
and various research methodologies. Experience of working within government structures 
and In developing Institutional cooperation Is required. SCF (UK) will provide additional 
technical backstopping as part of Its ongoing capacity building Initiative. 

This post has accompanied status and is offered on an Initial 25 month contract with 
a salary of £19,294 which should bs tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits 
package Including all flights and reasonable living and accommodation expenses. 

For further details and an application form apply In writing or fax with your CV to- 
Jenny Thomas, Overseas Personnel Administrator. SCF, 17 Grove Lane 
London SE5 8RD Fax: 0171 793 7610. V A ^ 

Closing date: 21 December 1995 
SCF aims to be an equal opportunities employer. 


Save the Children 


Working tor ■ better world tor children 


T 


MINES ADVISORY GROUP - PROJECT DIRECTOR CAMBODIA 

Tht Mints Advisory Group is an international humanitarian charily i UK registered > committed lo addressing 
the problem of landmines and nnexpladrd ordnance among the most vulnerable communities worUwkk. MAG 
optralts in North Iraq, Angola, Cambodia, Laos, Zambia and Zaire implementing humanitarian mine 
clearance and community mine atoareness education programmes. MAG is totally committed to a global ban on 
landmines and is a member of the Steering Committee of the International Campaign to Han Landmines. 

MAG requires a cuunlry director for Its programme Cambodia. Tile programme wn» t-si«blish«l in CMober 
1992 In naltamtang province, and expended In 1994 to Include demining work In Kontpnng Timm province. 
MAG’s operations in Cambodia have a highly Integrated approach, and we compliment i.ur mine clearance 
operations with mine awareness and data gathering nclivides In both provinces. In addition MAG run* mine 
awareness and data gathering activities in Bnnteay-Meanchay proving. The programme in Cambodia 
employs over 200 Cambodian deminera. and is set to expand with increased funding in 19% from unr major 
donors Including the EC. ODA and SIDA. Applicants should have considerable relief and/or community 
development experience gained overseas in die humanitarian sector, as well as excelleni management and 
representation nkills. 

A technical knowledge of mines and ordnance is not required. MAG offers a competitive salary, flights and 
Insurance package. Please send CV with at least two referees to: Mr Paul Davies, SE Asia Desk Officer. 
Mines Advisory Group. 54a Main Street. Cockemiouth, Cmnbria CA13 9LU. UK. Fax f+44j 19% *27088. 
Closing date for the post Is 15 December 1995. The successful candidate should be available to travel In 
Cambodia by mid-January 1996. 



C/BT wishes to recruit an 

INSET Planner and Management Adviser 

for a J anuary/F ebruary 1996 start in Kenya. The position 

will involve the planning, implementation and monitoring of 

a large cascade m-sejrvice primary headteacher management 

training programme. 

The candidate will have extensive experience of inspectorate 
and/or advisory work including INSET at primary level in ' 
Africa. S/He will also have extensive senior management 
experience. Education management training experience would 
be an advantage and a commitment to the particular needs of 
women teachers and female students is essential. 

Previous applicants who wish to be reconsidered should 1 
reapply. Please fax your application, CV, current salary and 
availability to the International Division, C^BT, on 
01734 523924, quoting reference nurjiber KLEN03 . 


To place your advertisement 

TEL *44 (O) 161 834 8686 or 
PAX *44 (O) 161 830 4436 

The Ouardlan Weekly, 164 Deansgate 
Manchester M60 2RR 'England 
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Regional Representative 

Baaed Southern Africa - 4 year contract 
New Management Position 


The post of Regional Representative 
Southern Africa Is a new and challenging 
opportunity to play a key pari In this 
process of decentralising Oxfam's 
operational functions to the regions In which 
we work. The postholdei will establish a 
Regional Management Office (RMO) in the 
region and develop a regional programme, 
building on the strengths of the current 
longstanding individual country programmes 
with a budget of approximately £3 million. 

It Is likely (hat the RMO will ba located in 
Harare, with some functions being 
undertaken In Johannesburg. It Is 
envisaged that the posthoWer will 
undertake significant travel in the region - 
up to 4 months per year. 

Essential competencies Include: 

• excellent people management skills 

• proven experience of NG0 work, 


managing change and diversity over long 
distance 

• proven analytical and strategic thinking/ 
planning skills 

• ability to work under pressure 

• fluent English (Portugese highly desirable) 

• experience of grassroots development 
work 

• good understanding of International 
development Issues 

• commitment to equal opportunities and 
understanding of gender Issues. 

Oxfam offers a comprehensive salary and 
benefits package including a national 
salary, plus 40% of notional home base 
salary for staff who relocate 
internationally. 

Provisional interview date; Preliminary 12/17 
January 1996. Final 10 January 1996. 

Please quote ref: OS/RR/SA/HM/GW. 


Emergencies Support Person - Logistician 

2 year contract - Salary: £15,210 per annum 


Oxfam’s Emergencies Department Is 
seeking sn experienced Logistician to 
complement the team of Emergencies 
Support Personnel (ESPs). The role of the 
ESP requires the ability to undertake 
regular travel at short notice to work on 
emergency relief programmes for periods 
of up to 3 months. 

The Logistician will take responsibility for 
all aspects of supplies, transport, ware- 
housing, vehicles and communications, in 
addition to manage the support of a team 
in respect of accommodation and other 
domestic arrangements. You will need: 


• proven ability in a range of logistical work 

• well developed interpersonal and 
communication skirls 

• ability to work In a wide variety of 
cultural contexts 

• language proficiency, especially in French 
or Portuguese, would be an advantage. 

The successful applicant for thla post 
must ba based In a place with good 
International access and 
communications, but not necessarily In 
Oxford or the UK. 

Interview date To □<, Arranged. 

Please quote rel OS.- EbP/L/GW. 


Programme Manager, Southern Sudan 

Based In Rumbek County, eastern Bahr el Ghazal 
1 year contract, extendible for a further year on mutual agreement • Unaccompanied 
Salary: National Balary sterling equivalent to £12,554 per annum plus 
relocation allowance (40% of notional home-base salary) If UK £7,235 p.a. 


An opportunity has arisen for an experienced 
programme coordinate! to manage a multi- 
sectoral Integrated rehabilitation and relief 
programme. This challenging role will Include 
programme planning and Implementation; 
management and support of the programme 
team and liaison with local authorities and 
the office in Nairobi to ensure project 
activities In water, health and food security 
achieve maximum Impact. 

Benefits Include free accommodation and 
food In the field; flight to home base after 
one year; one week paid Rest and 
Recuperation in Kenya after every 6 weeks 
In the field; 6 weeks holidays; medical 
Insurance. You will need; 

• extensive experience of practical 
programme work with at least 2 years 


relief and/or development experience 
with an NGO In Africa 

• experience of working In an area prone 
to conflict 

• proven management, analytical and 
organisational skills 

• experience of working to a strategic plan, 
budgeting end financial controls 

■ experience In one or more of the following: 
pastoraflsm, agriculture, water and health 

• excellent communication and report 
writing skills with fluency In written and 
spoken English 

• knowledge of Arabic an advantage 

The ability to manage a team In an Isolated 

and potentially stressful situation Is also 

essential. 

Interview data: Mid January 1905. 

Please quote reference: OS/PM/S S/A D/GW. 


pat further details on, any of the afeovo peat# please aond a large stamped addreaaod envelope 
to the International Human fteiouroaa Department, Oxfam, 874 Banbury Road, Oxford 
OX2 7DZ. Please quote the appropriate ref no. when applying. Closing Cute: 2 Jaauavy 1880. 


Oxfam works wiui poor people In thalr struggle gainst 
hunger, disease, exploitation end poverty In Africa. Asia, 
Latin Anwtloa and the Middle East through raiiof. 
development, research and pubMo education. 




WX & AM 

Working for a Fairer World 


Home-gtudy courses in journalism, creative writing 
and business skills^ three and six month tutorial 
courses In news jbupali^tn, even i ng/aftemo on 
classes in freelance wJi4ng. Fm Prospectus. 


GW, 22 Upbrook hfewa, Ba^Bwater, London W2 3HG 
• Tel: +44 171706 3790 'FaxvH 1T1 706 3780 


AGENTS WANTED 

Agents Abroad or with good I 
overseas contacts. Sought by 
smal established but exp ancing 1 
English as a Foreign Language 
School. t 

Generous commission offered. ! 
The school offers year round 
tuition aS levels, as well bs 
summer courses and exam 
preparation. 

Far details write to: 
I.C.8.E 

. 26 PdttQrgate 1 

Norwich NR2 1DX 
U.K. 
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EDUCATION SPECIALISTS 

Carl Bro Management a/s la searching for two long-term educational specialists for project employment In the 
educational sector of Bangladesh (secondary schooling). 

1 . A Project co-dlfgetor : university degree in a field applicable and at least ll) years of experience In 
education management, preferably In the field of teacher (mining. Is required us well as proven capacity In the 
field of organ i sal lo no I development and management as team lender/ci>director. 

a. A Ttwhw TVnlninrf Emert : university degree and 10 years of experience in the field of teacher training 
and teacher training management la required as well as proven experience In the development of teacher 
(mining institutions and gender aspects of education; due to nature of the project a female expert la required. 
Both positions require fluency in English and international experience preferable from the region or from 
Bangladesh. 

Candidates should forward extensive curriculum vitae by fax or e-mail aa soon as possible to Mr. Peter Gam on 
the below address: 



NUFFIELD INSTITUTE FOR 
HEALTH 

5 INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Lecturer 


Carl Bro Management ais 

Eoonomlc and Human Resource Development 


& 


Telephone 0045 4396 8011 
Telefax 0045 4396 0808 
e-mail.'pgh manScnHbrv.dk. 


Ceil Bro Group 

18, Cranskaves; P.O.Box 69 
DK-2600 Gtostnp 
DENMARK 


Carl Bro Management a/a is part of the Carl Bro Croup. Founded in 1957. the Carl Bro Group is an Interdisciplinary 
European consultancy firm with a permanent staff of 2.200 and a net turnover of US$ 170 million. Carl Bro Management 
a/a lias a permanent staff of about 100 comprising 80 specialists In a wide range of fields: educational experts, training, 
HRD and Institutional development specialists, economists, development bonkers, sociologists and anthropologists, 
engineers end agronomists. 


Dar Al-Handasah Consultants, a multi-disciplinary 
consultancy, are currently expanding their Town 
Planning department and require the following staff 
In their Beirut, Lebanon offices. Salaries will be 
negotiable. Commensurate with experience, with good 
long term career prospects. 

Post 1 - Senior Urban Planner 

Candidates must possess a postgraduate degree in Urban 
Planning, preferably backed by a first degree in 
Architecture or Geography, with a minimum of 8 years 
professional experience in the field of planning. J 
Candidates must bo highly motivated and capable of 
leading a multi-skilled design team. Good reporting skills 
are essential. Previous experience in developing countries, 

I particularly in the Middle Bast and North Africn, and 
knowledge of databases and statistical analysis will be a 
bonus. 

Good command of English is essential, knowledge of 
Arabic and French are considered an asset. 

Post 2 - Urban Designer 

Candidates must possess a postgraduate degree in Urban 
Design, preferably backed by a first degree in 
Architecture, a minimum of 5 years professional 
experience and positive urban desigu and layout skills. 
Candidates will be expected to co-ordinate closely with 
road engineers and landscape architects. Specific skills 
include knowledge of C.A.D. and progressive zoning 
concepts. Good command of English or Fronch is essential, 
knowledge of Arabic is considered an asset. 

Applicants should forward a full curriculum vitae to: 
Director of Town Planning - c/o Dar Al-Handasah 
Consultants (Shalr & Partners) (UK) Ltd, Citadel 
Place, Tixrworth Street, London SE11 REEL 

Fax +44 171 062 1321 


DIPLOMA COURSES in 
COMPLEMENTARY 
HEALTH THERAPIES 

Home Study Programmes in:- 
Stress Therapy, Aromatherapy, 
Nutrition. Yoga Teaching, etc. 

INTERNATIONAL YOOA SCHOOL 
V„ raundid l«DO 
'%?*$£ Dept- a, P O. Box 23 Torquay 
I Davon TQI STB England 
Tel. or Faxt +44-1803-324516 


This post is available immediately for a fixed period of three 
years in the first instance. The International Division focuses on 
developing countries, and spans interests in the management of 
health care, hospitals and public health. The appointee will 
contribute to the ID’s work in the following activities, 
postgraduate teaching, consultancy, research and development 
work, health service development and training, and information 
dissemination activities. 

Applicants should have knowledge and experience in one or 
more of the areas of the ID’s academic work (e.g. health and/or 
hospital management, planning and policy, public health in 
developing countries). Although candidates with any relevant 
skills are invited to apply, specialisms in the following areas 
would be of particular interest; Financial management or 
generic management skills with an ability to offer teaching in 
the area of financial management; Health systems research. 
Salary will be on the scale for Lecturer Grade A (£1 5.154 - 
£19,848 p.0.) or Grade B (£20,677 - £26,430 p.o.) according to 
qualifications and relevant experience. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel Office (Academic Section), 
The University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, tel: 0113 233 5771, 
e-mail s.m.liHrticy@rcgisIry.leeds.ac.uk World Wide Web 
address http://www.admin.lecds.ac.uk/jobadvcrts/ 
index.html quoting the reference number 98/64. Closing 
date for applications: 2 January 1996. 

The University of Leeds promotes nn Equal Opportunities 
Policy. 

^ Promoting excellence in teaching, learning and research. 


THE BRITISH INSTHUn? 
OF FLORENCE 

ITALIAN and 
ART HISTORY 

( >m? year A levels 
Easier revision courses 
Cinp year packages 
Pre-university courses 

Tel: 0030 55 284031 
Fux;/289557 

Lungomu Guicciardini B 
50125 Firenze 


« ; FAIRFAX 

UNWERSTIY(USA) 

• Wemndon-il Homs Study 
■iegrefl programs 
• Credits tor prior leamtn gtexpartera 
• BA, MBA, PhD otc programs h 
most subjects 
• Entry any time 

ftsap>c»uafanUK ra p r» i tfh mfca 
EES OffloM (OUW), 

P.O. Bos 400 

Pelorborough PBS SOD ILK. 
Tele/Fui 444 (0) 17M 23892* 


TEFL DIPLOMA: 

(cow ses try Distance and 
Audio method) 
and Dip TEFL (ESP) • teach 
UHuAy* .ind sales siatl 
■/.•■jtkrlwKtel 

Pr. i-i --j .tuVi iogistratwv 

ILC, <2 Hut land Square, 
Edinburgh EH1 2BB. or 
tel/fax 00 44 259 720440. 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

Certificated, well-recognised distance learning courses in 
editing and proof reading. Plenty of advice and help from 
experienced and caring tutors. Advanced editorial courses and 
English grammar courses also available. 

For free information pack, contact 

CHAPTERHOUSE, 2 Sou themhay West, 
Exeter, Devon, EX1 UG England 
Telephone 01392 499488; fax 01392 498008 


Advertisements 

It Is a condition of acceptance of advertisement orders that the proprietors o) Be 
Guarden weekly do not guarantee the Insertion of any particular advertisement 
on a specified dale, or at all, although every effort wU be made to meet the 
wishes of advertisers; further they do not accept liability for any loss or damage 
caused by an error or Inaccuracy In the printing or non-appearance of any 
acfvertlaemmt. They also resaw* the right to classify correctly any advertisement, 
edit or delete any objectionable wonJng or reject any advertisement. 

Although every advertisement is carefully checked, occasionally mistakes do 
occur. We therefore ask advertisers to assist ua by checking their advertisements 
carefully and advise us Immediately shot*) an error occur. We regret that we 
cannot accept responafcfflfy for more than ONE NCOFRECT Insertion and that 
no rapubllcatlan will be panted in the cam of typographical or mtior changes 
which do not affect the value of the advertisement. 1 

TMluardtan 

Weekly 


THE UNIVERSITY 

OF HUDDERSFIELD 

Lecturer 

Architecture: 
International Studies 

Post Ref: 2313 

Lecturer Scale: £(3,100 - £21,838 

The Department ol Architecture Is seeking to appoint an architect, 
with academic experience, to leBd the teaching and research 
activity In the field of International architecture. Links have been 
developed with North African and Middle Eastern institutions In 
support ol the International approach. 

The successful candidate will have a deep knowledge of tho 
culture ol at least one developing nation and will be familiar with 
Ihe Issues relevant to the creation of architecture under such 
conditions. Applicants who have a research degree end who ere 
fluent In an Arabia language will be given preference. 

II la Intended that Interviews will be held on the 1 8th January 1 996. 

Closing date: 4th January 1996. 


Application forms and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Personnel Office, 

The University of Huddersfield, Queen agate, 
Huddersfield, HD1 SDH. Tel: (01484) 472846. 

Air exempt charily and a centre of excellence 
far vocational education and research. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


DEPARTMENT OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

will be running an 

Advanced Certificate 

In 

The Principles of Protein Structure 

Using the Internet 

From: January to October 1998. 

Unit 1 . Information technology and btolnformatfos. 

Unit 2. Protein structure. 

Unit 3. Dissertation project 
Fee: £186 EU students, £500 overseas students 
Furtlier Information can be found on the Internet at 
URUhttp-7/www/oryaLbbk. sa.uk/RP82/ 

Registrations now being taken 

For an application form oanteot J MoQIII, Deportment of 
Crystallography, Blrkbeck College, Malet Street, London WC1 E 7HX. 
Tel: 01 71 631 8800, e-mail Lmc^l[amall.oryst,bbteaauk 

. ACCES8 AND EXCELLENCE S TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


DEGREE COURSES* 

Earn that vital degree qualification entirely by dislutxc learning. Out 
Bachelor's, Master's nr Uoclorntc degree programme-' are directed at 
self-motivated men und women who have already moved some distance 
towards their own goals. There nre no formal e\. inti nations or residency 
requirements. Full credits and exemptions are allocated for Academic. 
Life and Work experience. Enquiries lo:- 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
nr— r | Dept GW5I, I I.K, Administration Office, EMC Ltd. 

rpn! 4, 1 .inhume Square, Torquay. TQI 2P T. ENGLAND 
Fax: +44 (0)1803 201831 

*(Knlghtibridge Unfvtnliy dorr not offer ll.K. lulhoHred dcgml) 


^Guardian 

Weekly 

Christmas Messages 

24th December 1995 



/Christmag fe a\ . *7“ 

A . . Jolly Tims • - \ Thls is an ***£?* 

* •*,, c : A boxed message. Send your 

feJPftwents. tinsel .A chlis , mJS mHsageofupB 
E’F QlnflerWIne ; ■ M 30 „„rd s fi) t (u.ta9 
dpijtdonf forgot those, I fry mcnl j* by visa or access 

^ ^ vlonojyfow V'J only. The message will 

X^fN f ml*y JOB* Jfeft. fly appear this size 



How to send your Message 

1 . Print your message In block capitals underlining ! 
any words you require in capitals Of in any other 
language than English please provide an English 
translation.) 

2. To book the advertisement please provide. 

• Your Visa/Access card number •'■j 

e Expiry dale. 

e Your name and address . 

• Cardholder address (If different from your address 

e ' Your telephone number 

3. Fax to The Guardian Weekly Team 1 

on: +44 (0) 101 83B 4430 

or telephone: +44 (0) 161 .834 8680 

Copy Deadline Monday 11th December 
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An eye for the inner character 


Louis Malle 

f OUIS MALLE, who has died 
I aged 63, once said that it 
I— would take him a good 25 
years to become a fully matured 
film-maker. That suggests a mod- 
esty few of his contemporaries of 
the French New Wave shared. They 
were convinced they had found a 
fresh way ahead after die "theatri- 
cal" offerings of the old French cin- 
ema, exemplified by Carrfe, Prtvert 
and even the great Renoir. 

Malle was not so sure. To him, 
Renoir was a god and he felt he had 
“to work like hell to justify myself'. 
At die same time, he deplored “the 
current emphasis on the auteur the- 
ory”. recognising that film-making 
was not the result of one persons 
vision but of the hard work of many. 

Given that thought, it is perhaps 
more easy to understand why, 
throughout his long career, there 
seemed to be no such thing as a typi- 
cal Louis Malle film or one that per- 
fectly exemplified his arL He bowed 
as much to the past as to the present 
or future. But his legacy now seems 
extraordinarily rich — more than 30 
films, a half-dozen of them classics. 

Which the half-dozen are depends 
as much on the individual watcher 
as on any official history of the post- 
second world war cinema. But many 
wmtld include Zazie Dans I* Mefro, 
for its breathless originality, Le Fou 
Follet, an alinosl stifling film about 
the last days of an alcoholic, I* Souf- 
fle Au Cncur, for its dwingly inno- 
cent delineation uf incest, Lacombe. 
1-ueien as an essay on the true banal- 
ity of evil, Adamic City, as one of the 
best films ever made by a French- 
man in America, and Au Revoir Les I 


CAR HIRE 


Enfents, about school-days under 
the Nazi Occupation. 

These films alone would ensure 
him a place among the best Euro- 
pean directors of recent decades but 
they would not give a complete pic- 
ture of the man. He was also fasci- 
nated by documentary, having 
worked with Jacques Cousteau, and 
his seven-part series Phantom India, 
wtilch got him into such trouble, is 
still a model of tenacious if romantic 
inquiry into another and stranger 
culture than his own. 

The truth is that Malle ditl not al- 
ways get his due precisely because 
his films were not easily classifiable 
but also for the better reason that his 
attitude towards his material was not 
always clear. He invariably seemed 
most sure when dealing with young 
people, whose ideas were also not 
formed, like the boys In Le Souffle 
Au Coeur, Lacombe, Lucien and Au 
Revoir Les Enfants. In these cases, 
he dug deep and successliilly into 
youthful psyches and the effect of 
the guilty adult world upon them. 

You could say he was a classicist 
by nature but one who often 
favoured, at any rate up to the mid- 
point of his career, the exotic or 
baroque. He also had too much of a 
sense of humour to believe that there 
was one path down which he should 
walk: ‘There are many journeys we 
can lake in this ix-culiar tiling called 
life. I just follow my instincts rather 
than anyone dse's roarl. That way 1 
con only blame myself fur stepping in 
the shit occasionally. ” 

You could say that Black Moon. 
Pretty Baby, Crackers and pussibly 
Damage were occasions when he 
did lose his step, and it is certainly 
irue that his work varied greatly in 
strength and purpose. But. as befits 



Louis Malle: the modest master 

a inan who once said that Renoir's 
The Rules Of The Game was his sin- 
gle, most overwhelming experience 
in the cinema, and whose Milou In 
May was a direct tribute to Renoir, 
lie never gave up the struggle for 
perfection, nor did he think that he 
had ever achieved it. 

What he did achieve was a mas- 
tery of style through which he illus- 
trated a real feel for his characters 
not just in the big moments of their 
lives but in the small too. Detail was 
often the distinctive element in his 
films and his feeling for the appar- 
ently insignificant made his best 
films if not great, then very nearly so. 

For instance, the moment in [ x> 
Suit file Ait Coeur when the 15-year- 
old Laurent has his first sexual 
experience with his muthei is tra- 
versed in a way that is the opposite 
ol sensational and ends not with 
drama but with laughter — a stroke 
that defuses the sequence of pruri- 
ence entirely and moves it truly into 
something very like real life. 


He once said that life was too 
short and interesting to be making 
movies all the time and that he 
needed a gap between projects to 
find out more about it. People who 
work all the time, like Godard and 
Altman, lie found “awe-inspiring”. 

"If I did that,” he once said, “my 
films would get worse, not better. I 
like to spend a year or two doing not 
very much, then to play at being a 
Tdm director for six months. Actu- 
ally, even then I consider myself 
more of a chefd’orchestre than an au- 
teur. For myself, film-making is a 
collective experience or it is noth- 
ing. I depend so much on every- 
body else." 

Perhaps the key to his best work 
lies in the story David Hare, who 
collaborated with him in Damage, 
told him. He reminded Malle of the 
poet who u|jset a supporter by 
telling him that it had taken only 25 
minutes to write a certain poem. But 
that, on the oilier hand, it had taken 
him 25 years to reach the position 
where he was able to write It. 

“Absolutely, absolutely," Malle 
replied. “It was Sven Nykvist [the 
Swedish cinematographer] who 
first drew my attention to this very 
thing when he said it had taken him 
20 years to achieve simplicity.- 

He added that when lie showed 
people the script of My Dinner With 
Andr£, in which there is consider- 
ably more talk than action, they all 
said it was a wonderful text but not a 
movie. “I’ve never been able to un- 
derstand that. After all, in one of my 
first films, i.e Fou Follet, whni is 
there? Just Maurice Kernel in a 
room, and lie's goingto kill himself. 
This kind of cinema is completely 
riveting to me. I went to 2f> minutes 
of Speed anti I was bored to death. 1 
had to leave." 

Fortunately, though he went to 
America and almost, but not quite, 
conquered, he didn't have to make 


OBITUARY 23 

Speed or Batman or any action film. 
Instead, at least one of Ills films 
there, Atlantic City, proved that you 
could took at America with Euro- 
pean eyes and find more in it than 
many an American director. 

. It also enabled Burt Lancaster to 
give one of the performances of his 
life as an ageing, small-time criminal 
who hangs around Atlantic City 
doing odd jobs and taking care of 
his dead boss's broken-down mis- 
tress. Of Malle, Lancaster after- 
wards said: "He saw inside the 
character and he told me to express 
that. Not the outward bit but the 
inner. No one asked me to do that 
before." 

It's an epitaph Malle would much 
appreciate. It wasn’t ideology on 
which he sought to base his films, 
nor was it n search for proper artis- 
tic expression or technical prowess, 
even though he did indeed search 
for bolh those things. 

It was. especially towards the end 
of his career, the search for the 
inner truths about the characters he 
portrayed. That's why actors liked 
him and why his last work. Vanya 
On 42nd Street, wns so unexpect- 
edly successful. 

It is almost a chamber piece, and 
an entirely unadorned run-through 
of the Chekhov masterpiece which 
lets the actors express themselves 
and. in doing so, gave new life to the 
author himself. 

Being an unselfish man. lit- liked 
the thought uf that — bringing 
someone elso's Inlenl to a new audi- 
ence. We will miss his own mli-iit, 
his slightly pessimistic wiki linn, his 
cinematic grace and his jn-rsuiuil 
pulislt and humanity. 

Derek Malco lm 

Louis Malle, film director, born 
October 30, 1 932; died November I 
23, 1995 I 
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to peace 


Aung San Suu Kyi, the 
pro-democracy leader, 
talks to Catherine Field 

about life after six years of 
house arrest in Rangoon 

/ N SOME ways, life for Nnbel 
Peace Prize winner Aung San 
Juu Ky[ was easier when she wa«? 
under house arrest in her family’s 
crumbling villa on the shores of 
Rangoon’s Inya Like. 

I T ^ere, locked away for six years, 
she became a martyr to democracy 
in the four months since her sur- 
prising release, she has had to play 
the political strategist. 

"I would like democracy now if 
that were possible, but the Burmese 
people are practical enough, sensi- 
ble enough, lo know that we cannot 
have it straight away." said Suu Kyi 
aged 50. "But that does not mean I 
e-xpect them to wait until the next 
century or anything like that.” 

She insists that politics itself 

even in Burma where the military 
junta, the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (Slorc), rules 
with an iron fist - need not be a 
grubby business: “It doesn’t have to 
” e *“ A « people who are grubby 
and nasty. Politics by itself is neither 
gnibby nor nasty nor good. It is 

whatyoumakeofir. 1 ' 

The road Suu Kyi has taken is one 
of reconciliation. But it is also obvi- 
ous that, so far, Slorc is winning. 

Is Suu Kyi ready to take difficult 
decisions when the time conies? “Of 
course. It doesn't mean that one 
gets everything right but it is one’s 
intentions that count.'’ 

Suu Kyi emerged as a charis- 
matic leader of a pro-democracy up- 
rising that swept Burma in 1988 but 
was brutally put down by the mili- 
tary. Confined in July 1989 for "en- 
dan ?*™S state”, she received 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1991 . The 
military ignored the landslide vio 
tory in the 1990 general election by 
the National League for Democracy 
which Suu Kyi co-founded. 

She Is quick to talk about others 
who are still serving harsh prison 
terms for their part in the pro- 
nemocracy campaign and is always 
ready to be photographed with 



Suu ** "■ 


groups of campaigners who come to 
the house. She evinces determina- 
tion and an iron will as she declares: 
Patience is a virtue — but not indef- 
inite patience. Indefinite patience 
can deteriorate into passivity." 

The National League for Demo- 
cracy. she says, is Burma’s only legiti- 
mate government — unlike Slorc, 
which seized power in 1988 at gun- 
point. "It is not a legitimate govern- 
ment. They themselves have said 
th^ are only a de facto government " 
On weekdays Suu Kyi’s diary is 
crammed with 30-minute meetings 
with League members and leaders 
and other pro-democracy groups' 
on Saturdays and Sundays she ad- 
dresses the crowds that mill outside 
her house. 

“Rebuilding the movement is al- 
most like physical therapy — trying 
to get the political muscles working 
after prolonged immobility. The 
party has been tremendously re- 
pressed; they [Slorc 1 have brought 
up all kinds of regulations that made 
it almost impossible for any political 


party to move and it has been very 
difficult. A lot of our members have 
been expelled, imprisoned; some, of 
course, have gone over the border 
But despite that, the National 
League for Democracy is very 
much alive even if it isn’t kicking.” 

In October the election commis- 
sion ruled that Suu Kyi had broken 
a law banning changes to the party’s 
central executive committee with- 
out its approval — by being reap- 
pointed general secretary of the 
League. Her response is: “It is noth- 
ing to do with the government how 
we organise our executive commit- 
tee. I am the general secretary and I 
will function as such." 

She may have her own five-year 
agenda for bringing democracy to 
Burma but Slorc also has plans. Suu 
hyi does not have a strong hand. By 
releasing her, Slorc managed to 
break out of its international isola- 
tion and is ending its economic de- 
pendence on China. This month 
Stores chairman. Senior General 
l nan Shwe, will attend a meeting of I 
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heads of state of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations in 
Bangkok. Japan has promised £1 
million in humanitarian assistance 
and a £3.8 million debt relief grant. 

Suu Kyi’s hopes for a South 
Afnca-style move towards national 
reconciliation have been dashed. 
Unlike there, where Nelson Mau- 
de a met President F W de Klerk 
only days after his release from 27 
years incarceration. Slorc hns made 
no pub ic response to Suu Kyi’s calls 
for dialogue. Instead political staler 
mate prevails. “I am confident we 
will get there in the end. You sec 
everywhere that {dialogue) is how 
problems end up at the table. But 
the ones who nrc wiser get to the 
table quicker and thereby avoid 
bringing too much suffering dnwn 
on their country.” she says. “I can 
do business with anybody. M de- 
pends on whether they are capable 
, doing business. It is for litem lo 
develop the will and for us In per- 
suade them to develop the will.” 

But conciliatory words and a cum- 


aUAnoiAM WEBi, 

Hucanbef 3 

i nit meat lo dialogue may qo1 l 
enough. Hie League must decti 
Whether to lake part in the«S 
turn drafting guidelines for a ». 
national cmisiiluticiii this wef t; 
b.' attended by nearly TOOdelii 
most ol ih, -m hand-picked h7fo 
military. • 

Key clause* jpiiirniii«. ffl qua^ 
seals for the military and bn, air/ 
one innrned to., foreigner fromi 
mg power. Suu Kyi is married io a 
Oxford don. Michael Aris. 

Slorc Inis invested enornio..^ 
pngnmln and prestige in 
mm — Suu Kyi calls it a farce -aji 
diplomats siy the call by Slorc fir' 
fill Burmese people lo support &i 
process indicates that tin- 
may agree lo talks only wiihiu thei 
forum’s confines. 

If l lie League decides to withdm' 
Hs candidates, dial will (i^i 
repercussions from Slum and ka-J 
Suu Kyi and her parly shut ciuul 
lernalively, Suu Kyi could make) 
clear dial League officials who s ' 
fond the convention are taking*' 
tiers from her. 


I AS r MONTH a 1.000-siroi 
I crowd of parly faithful, dip! 

Hints anil onlookers shunnf 
Mnrc’s National Day ceremony an 
crowded into Suit Kyi's garden fc 
im alternative celebration ( 
Burmese nationalism. 

Hie celebration Jinked today': 
pro-democracy movement with if* 
nationalist independence fighters o 
the twenties, thirties and forties. In 
stead of starched grey uniform?, 
many, including Suu Kyi. wore to 
gerine tunics, ;i symbol of Burme? 
nationalism during British rule and 
Japanese occupation. 

‘'Hie old leaders have made the 
country free," said Suu Kyi. "Nowit 
is our duly to make the people free.' 

But it is uncertain that the 
masses are willing to repeal ihe 
brave pro-democracy stand of ear 1 
lier yeani. In 1988 the movement 
was ignited by the end of the 26 
year-long rule of the Burma Social 
ini Programme l’urty; people had 
few pros|x*ds and no exjiectalions. I 
loday the military rules with s ; 
ffim in one hand and promises of | 
prosperity in the other. There isi 
the sense of cimfnn nation wailing 
happen; nil her a mood for comp 
mise. hi the meant ime, Suu Kyi a 
generals circle each other II 
wary big cals. — 7 lie Observer 


The United States is to 
stage a series of 'nuclear 
experiments’ next year. 

David Fafrhall asks why 

r HE SEEMINGLY innocent an- 
nouncement by the US Depart- 
ment of Energy (DoE) of a new 
senes of "subcritical nuclear experi- 
ments” beneath the Nevada desert 
has re-ignited fierce argument about 
how nuclear weapons scientists 
should fill their time if next year 
brings a comprehensive test ban. 

'Hie DoE carefully refers to "ex- 
periments’*. Othei-s insist on calling 
them “tests . Are they a devious 
way of evading the ban. avoiding re- 
dundancy and developing new war- 
head designs? Or are they essential 
fo maintain the safety of the remain- 
ing stockpile? The DoEs declared 
intention sounds clear enough. The 
six experiments are in support of 
the department’s “stockpile stew- 
ardship programme. 

As in a warhead teat, they involve 
exploding a mixture of conventional 


high explosive and nuclear material. 
But the nuclear component will con- 
sist of "aged " plutonium or uranium 
m such small quantities that it will 
not sustain a nuclear chain reaction. 
Hence the description “subcritical’’. 
There will be a smallish bang (the 
firet experiment, on June 18 next 
year, mil use 60-100lb of high explo- 
sive, plus an undisclosed amount of 
plutonium), but not a nuclear explo- 
sion. Therefore it will not breach 
President Bill Clinton’s commit- 
ment, dutifully followed by Britain 
to a "zero-yield" test ban. 

It sounds innocent enough, but 
not everyone is convinced. In Lon- 
don, William Peden of Greenpeace 
promptly denounced Ihe US pro- 
gramme as “reckless and irrespon- 
sible” because of its possible effect 
on the test ban negotiations in 
Geneva The DoE was setting its 
own agenda, he argued, pre-empt- 
ing decisions on what experiments 
should or should not be allowed. 

Frank von Hippel. an arms con- 
trol expert formerly with the Clin- 
ton administration, used softer 
language, but agreed that this was 


“an unwise precedent”. The US 
could hardly complain, he pointed 
out, if other countries, perhaps with 
different motives, started doing 
their own subcritical experiments 
underground. 

Von Hippel had been struck by 
the fact that at least the first experi- 
ment, codenamed Rebound, is 
being conducted 980ft beneath the 
desert, not in the sort of surface fo- 
cility one might expect 

When the Natural Resources 
Defense Council raised this in 
Washington, the DoE said it was 
9imply a matter of safety. An explo- 
sion die size of Rebound might 
breach a steel containment cham- 
ber on the surface, so it was best 
done deep underground. Fair 
enough, but it is also a good way of 
keepfog Nevada’s underground test 
facibties in running order — an 
important point when some delega- 
tions in Geneva are calling for test 
sites to be closed completely as an 

^ ms . c °ntrol measure. 

1 nis is the burning issue", accord- 
ing to the NRDC’s senior re- 
searcher Chris Paine, and the main 


reason the council is upiJiwinjr (ho 
DoE programme. 

Paine says the scientific purpose 
ol Ke bound is to gain more detailed 
data on the behaviour of plutonium 
at extreme pressures and tempera- 
tures so as to match the growing 
refinement of the US nuclear labora- 
tories computing capability. He 
does not believe this kind of experi- 
ment is technically necessary to 

the"* rm he 8afe ? and reliabiiit y of 
the 5,000 or so bombs die US in- 

£SjJ° kee P- With a radioactive 

ve^ 'ihT 9 - Ured * ous ands of 
H™:, tbere is amply no indication 
that plutonium has an ageing prob- 
lem — it isn t going anywhere”. The 

IW*? 6 ° f ®V ch “Pendents. 
Pmne suggests, is to enable Los 
Alamos and Livermore to design 
new warheads confidently on a com- 
P ut 2; . when *ey are no longer al- 

TJ *2** them ln M ^osion. 

But the director of the London- 
based Verification Technology Infor- 
mation Centre (Vertic), Dr Patricia 
rw? S A_ 1S , more inc lmed to give the 
DoE the benefit of the doubt. "It is 
important that scientists retain die 
expertise to keep weapons In the 
stockpile safe as long as we have 
them, she says, "and then have the 


i‘X[HTlis4* lo dismantle them." 
f-< wis also welcomed lilt* fret 
whatever its motives, the DoE is p. 
pared to explain what Is going 1 
and argue its case in public. Briti 
scientists may well be planning ^ 
lar experiments, but rest assured i 
shall hear nothing until long aft 
the event. 

In the past, there were obvks 
reasons for guarding every nucte 
secret. But if we want to estabUs 
and sustain a comprehensive W 
ban, some kinds of informal 
should deliberately be disseminate 
The Foreign Office denl& 
Labour’s allegations that scientist 
at Aldermaston are being given $ 
cess to data from the curid* 
French tests, but the sooner Fran 1 * 

gets its simulation technology up t£ 
speed, the sooner it may b$ 
pared to stop blasting holes In W 
Moruroa and Fangataufa atolls. . - 
In the meantime, the tests 
only organisations like Vertic 
told their exact yield — offer 3 1** 
chance to calibrate the seismic nu 0 * 
itors on which a successful test h® 1 
will depend. 

David Fairhall Is the Guardian^ 
defence correspondent ^ 
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Home from home ... A buying spree has seen buyers from <he Far East snapping up luxury h'o^ 


Estate agents gain from year of the tiger 


F AR EASTERN buyers are fuel- 
ling demand for expensive coun- 
try homes and luxury properties in 
London as they seek to secure their 
futures^ before the handover of 
Hong Kong to China, leading estate 
agents said last week, writes James 
Meiklc. 

One company lias reported n five- 
fold increase in Far Eastern residents 
buying £75G,0G0-plus country proper- 
ties. Others said new and revamped 
flats in the heart of London were 
being snapped up by people benefit- 
ing from the tiger economies. 


Knight, Frank and Rutlcy said 
nearly one in eight lop-price country 
houses it sold this year, many in the 
Henley, Ascot, and Weybridge bell 
in Surrey, had been bought by Far 
East residents. couijMreri with fewer 
than one in 25 last year. 

Rupert Sweeting, of the com- 
pany's country house department, 
said: 'This flow of buyers . . . will 
probably increase next year as expa- 
triates living in Hong Kong decide 
what they are going lo do. In recent 
years, the Far East buyer has been 
purchasing flats lor investment — i 


many are now looking for homes in 
Lhe country." 

Savills. the international property 
specialist, reported that three-quar- 
lers of all new houses and flats in 
central [jindon went to overseas 
buyers last year, with two-thirds of 
them from Hie Far East. 

The market is being buoyptl by 
the 2U.U0U to 30.00U Britons believed 
to be employed in Hong Kong. The 
Government says miuiher 50,000 
heads of families, nr about 225,000 
jKnple in all, are being promised res- 
idence alter the handover. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


HEN I die, I do not want 
any memorial. I also don't 
want to burden my dependants 
with the unnecessary expense of 
a funeral. What is the cheapest, 
legal, way to dispose of a human 
body in England? 


HE BODY should be 
giftwrapped and left overnight 
on the back seal of an unlocked car. 
It will be gone by morning. Failing 
that, try mailing it Recorded Deliv- 
ery. This guarantees it’ll be lost for 
ever- — Garry Chambers, London. 




VOU COUID leave your body to 
J a medical school for dissection 
by students. The snag is that they 
tend to accept only bodies that nre 
unautopgied after death, nnn-enn- 
cerous and within easy range of a 
school. 

■ [f ^? ur nex * RIn are receiving 
e {™ er income support, housing ben- 
efit, disability working allowance or 
council tax benefit, ihe local Social 
ootxinty will pay for a basic funeral. 

If not, your relatives can refuse to 
a ^ e f°r disposal of your body, in 
which case the local authority is 
legally obliged to register the death 
and carry out the funeral, with reim- 
ursement from the estate or next 
ol tan where possible. 

Your body can be buried by 
ends and relatives in a garden or 
i n J Wldl die Permission of the 
andowner, without permission from 
council planning department or 
environmental health depart- 
is advisable that the burial 
oa^ 0(I1 nny drinking water 
an3 m from other spring 
^mfrom any field drain/But a 

fe*eX^“r. relyrea “ Ce 

nmi” m 2 y ? ew * most satisfactory 
2? { . s burial organised by the rel- 
£Frn,.L m 8 natu re reserve burial 
thorih d run ., by 8 fermer, local au- 
la °r wildlife trust, where a tree 
» ^ instead of having a head- 
Nnhj ' » « ^holas Albery, director, 
S^^heatk Cektre, London 


\AJHERE CAN I find record- 
er Ir inga of the Internationale 
and the old Soviet national an- 
them? 

B ILLY BRAGG released an EP 
entitled "The Internationale" in 
1990, which Includes a stirring ver- 
sion of the title song, complete with 
a new translation written by himself. 
The complete recording informa- 
tion is: Billy Bragg, The Interna- 
tionale" Utility Records 9 609604. 
Elektra Entertainment, A Division 
of Warner Communications Inc. — 
David A Williams. Tbronto, Canada 


MMEHAT ARE the benefits of 
Ir Ir using a sauna, steam room 
.or Jacuzzi? 

A IONE, unless you are an Es- 
/ V kimo, You might just as well 
boil, grill or fry yourself. 

The idea that heat treatments are 
good for you is based on the tox- 
emic theory of disease: that un- 
healthy living habits lead to 
enervation (decreased nerve ' en- 
ergy). This results in checked elimi- 
nation and a build-up of metabolic 
waste \Wth in the organism. When 
this toxic matter accumulates be- 
yond toleration point, the body uses 
Bweat aiid an increased and thick- 
ened flow from the ruucu? mem- 
branes to elihiinate It. 


However, forcing the body to 
sweat when it doesn’t need to is en- 
ervating, thus it prevents the body 
from sweating when it does need to. 
— Aian Ashley, Brantford. Ipswich 
Suffolk 

S O THAT from time to time you 
can be reassured that at least 
some people have bodies in worse 
condition than your own. — Peter 
Barnes. Milton Keynes, Bucks 


^MWHYWAS the Black Prince 
Vw so called? I read recently 
that he did not wear black ar- 
mour. Could he have been a 
black man? 


jDOUTELLS HERALDRY (1983) 
LJ describes the Black Prince's 
"shield for peace” as "Sable, three 
ostrich feathers quilled argent . . 
No doubt it was the sable field of 
the shield and surcoat on which he 
djsplayed his feathers, that earned 
him his nickname. — Stephanie 
Mullins. Oxted 


I Any answers? ' 

EZ RENCH onion men were a 
I feature of my 19^0s child- ! 
hood. They rodi» around on bicy- 
cles selUng strings of onions. 
Where did they come from, and 
what has happened to them? — 
Sally Baxendale, Sheffield ' 

Answers should be emailed to 
WeeWy@guardlan.co.uk. faxed to. ' 
0171/44171-242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farrlng- 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 
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Letter from India Ritu K hanng 

Party’s over in Simla 


T THE present , rate of de- 
struction the Himalayan 
forests apparently have an- 
other 25 years lo live. If this is true, 
my three-year-old daughter must 
hurry if she is to catch a glimpse of 
what must be some of Ihe world's 
most beautiful forests. 

So, after a break of some 25 years 
I took die "toy train" to Simla. The 
town evoked memories of British 
India, the temporary home of the 
Viceroy when Delhi and the plains 
became too hut for comfort. Nostal- 
gic Indians uf my parents' genera- 
tion recallwl Christmas Eve al 
Clark’s Hoiel and drenmt of cream 
puffs and lemon meringues at Devi- 
cos. Old documents and pho- 
tographs uf iny grandfather in suit 
and sular topi often Imre the legend 
''Viceregal Lodge. Simla". iW 
tographs and reminiscences against 
which, in belated outbursts of Indian 
nationalism, 1 was later to rebel. 

Today, Simla would rank low on 
the Viceroys list of possible sum- 
mer residences. Despite a govern- 
ment bun trees are si ill being 
“murdered" to make room for the 
growing population, anti the bald 
hills and mountains have been 
shorn of (heir forest cover. 'Ihe in- 
frastructure of the town cannot cope 
with post- independence India. Traf- 
fic jams, exhaust fumes ami power 
ails all make Simla just another 
chaotic Indian town. 

Yet. undeterred by its tarnished 
image. Simla's boarding schools 
continue to flourish. While we, at 
school in the heat and humidity of 
Calcutta, had sung heartily of winter 
winds blowing and clouds foil of 
snow, our rosy-cheeked compatriots 
from the hills had actually had the 
experience of winter and snow. 

Today Devicos displays a variety 
of multi-coloured Indian sweets, the 
Gaiety Theatre is more like an old 
boy's club, and Wildflower Hall, an- 
other one of the Viceroy's haunts, 
has burned down. 

The ruins of the Rqj would have 
to include the AJasia Hotel in 
Kasauli, a few miles out of Simla. 
Painted in the colonial colours of 
green, red and cream, it has obvi- 
ously seen better days. We were 
shown room after forlorn room. Or, 
would we, my daughter and L prefer 
a family suite? — a cluster of forlorn 


rooms. A picture of a scene more 
Alpine than Himalayan relieved the 
gloomy interior of our room, in the 
dining room barefooted, uniformed 
staff waited for work. There was one 
other guest, probably a permanent 
resident. She was a short, grey- 1 
haired Anglo-Indian woman who 
still mourned the departure of the 
British. Haring frowned at U 9 , she 
proceeded lo order her lunch, not 
kebabs and naan, but mushroom 
snup and baked vegetables. 

That afternoon the rain came 
down. We waited it out in the 
lounge. In a corner stood a sad-Iook- 
ing Christmas tree. Tin* bar had 
fallen into ruin and the piano must 
have been silent since 1947. Behind 
a sofa that crumbled lo the touch 
was a bookshelf. I pulled out a 
heavy, serious-looking book. Medi- 
cine And Family Hygiene In India. ' 
published in London in 1888. The 
huuk fell open at a chapter entitled, 
"Breast Irritation'’. The lights flick- 
ered and we nt out. Hail pelted down 
mid piled up (suitably. 1 thought) 
like muuniis of mothballs around 
tin - hotel. Buckets were placed 
strategically around the lounge to 
catch the drops. How hard die 
British must have tried to feel at 
home in this exotic country. Here, 
in the cool, wet weather ami with 
lainiliar vegetation, one could tem- 
porarily forget the strangeness n| 
Ihe land. But only temporarily. A 
monkey peering in through the win- 
dow proved the [joint neatly. 

Cottages in the area bore* names 
like “The Refreul", and even die 
government tourist lodge, in keep- 
ing with ihe spirit of the place, was 
called "Ross Common", 

"This hotel is very, very old," said 
die staff, “it dates back to the 
British." Had every trace of the Raj 
been wiped out so thoroughly that a 
relatively recent period in Indian 
history was already ancient in these 
people’s minds? 

Darkness fell and the staff went 
I back to sleep. It was as though a 
family was waiting for an ageing rel- 
ative to pass away. Outside the hotel 
a tinsel star swayed to and fro in the 
wind. It was obviously a left-over 
from Christinas that nobody had 
bothered to take down. Even the 
Alasia had to admit that die party 
was definitely over. 



A Country Diary 


William Condry 


I XMACUYNLLETH ; Mush- . 

rooms and toadstools were 
on ray mind when I set off in the 
morning. It was foggy when I left 
but by the time I reached the 
foot of one of our local mou n- 
tains, Tarren Hendre, there was ' 
brilliant sunshine and every hifl- i 
side was painted with autu ran ! 
colours. My w^y led at first up 
through steep woods past a suc- 
cession of splendid waterfalls, 
There were many fungJ under . 
the trees, the first I found being 
the most spectacular. It was the 
weU-ln)pwn fly agaric, the big ! 
poisonous toadstool that hns a , 
scarlet cap with wh i te spots on ; 
jfe Then I came upon a group of 
chanterelles that were beauti- 
nilly fresh, yellow and edible. 

After thqt there were pore traa- 

sure B but aU the time I felt a little 
unhappy to be down there in the 


.{doom of the trees while I could 
see unending sunshine g leaming 
on the slopes above. So I soon 
abandoned all fungal thoughts 
and topk to the hills. No sooner 
was 1 out among the rocks and 
the bracken than I was rewarded 
by the high spot of the day: 25 
choughs circling and playing in 
| the sunlight. Evidently they had 
fopnd a rising column of warm 
air for gfadt^aliy they spiralled, 
ever higher. And as they gyrated, 
they were joined by two buzzards 
and a kite. For several minutes I 
watched potential predators and 
potential prey sharing a rare mo- 
ment of warmth and sun. I fbl- | 
lowed tiio track gendy upwards j 
for a long way but eventually it 
curved up into a high shadowy , 
valley l had no desire to enter. 

So, faepping in the sunijght, I, re- 
traced my, steps down to the . 
woods and tin* thunder of the 
waterfalls. 
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For the love of dog 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 


1 il I HEN IT cornea to going 
l/l/ overboard, only Robert 

V V Maxwell makes a bigger 
splash than Anthony Thomas. 
You may remember his Death of 
a Princess. Silver-haired 
grandees in the Foreign Office, 
who had golden ringlets the day 
before transmission, certainly 
do. As the princess was Saudi, 
diis film nearly tied a knot in our 
oil line. 

His name on a film, which he 
invariably writes, narrates, pro- 
duces and directs, is a signal to 
fasten your sent belt. It’ll be 
good and good-ond-bumpy. 

Man and Animal (Carlton) 
was sometimes pure pain to 
watch. In Gunm*9, n south China 
restaurant famous for Its dog 
and cat cuisine, a small white cat 
was dropped in boiling water, 
skinned and thrown aside. 

It moved. It breathed. 


There was a desperate voice 
off camera: "The thing is still 
alive, Anthony! The cat's still 
alive!" I never heard a camera- 
man's professional detachment 
fracture like that before. 

They had gone to the restau- 
rant tooled up for secret filming, 
but there was no need. Guam’s 
were happy to show them every- 
thing. In this they differ from 
modern factory farms and abat- 
toirs, which set the dogs on you. 

Half a world away Eleanor 
Zwlcker was weeping over the 
grave of her Maltese terrier, 
Scruffy. She had brought him 
fresh carnations and a little 
American flag. 

(Gravestones are rewarding 
reading. I always liked “Bruce, 
born a dog, died a gentleman”, 
because it is so British, and the 
epitaph on a mule, “He done his 
durndest, no angel could do 
more”, because it's so American.) 

Scruffy died 10 years ago and 
Eleanor makes a four-hour jour- 
ney every day to visit his grave. 


Thomas took the trouble to go 
home with her to the Bronx and 
It was illuminating. She lived 
alone on the 19th floor of a 
tower block. A good looking 
woman of, perhaps, 60, who 
never smiled once. “After 
Scruffy died,” she said, “I just 
felt there was no reason for me 
to live. They said ‘It’s only a dog* 
and I said ‘It’s my baby. I buried 
a child*. He was my love, my life, 
my protector. He was every- 
thing.” 

Animals have perfect pitch. 
Tap any dog on the head and It 
will ring back pure dog, but to 
Mrs Zwlcker it’s a child and to 
Mr Guam it’s chow. 

In Spain anything with horns 
is for It. Every year there are 
some 4,000 blood fiestas. On 
the feast of St John the Baptist, a 
bull, pin-cushioned with darts, 
was tormented through the town 
to die at the door of the cathe- 
dral. As darkness deepened on 
the feast of St Francis of Assisi, a 
bull's horns were set on fire. An 
Image of Guernlcan grandeur 
and agony. 

lb the criminal lunatics of 
Oakwood Penitentiary, Ohio, a 


llama, a goat and a duck are 
their only friends. Since they 
have kept animals, suicide, ag- 
gression and self-mutilation 
have been strikingly reduced. 
“Murderers, rapists, child mo- 
lesters, lower functioning re- 
tarded folkB. Nothing has ever 
shown them any respect or given 
them any play at all,” Bald their 
doctor. “Finally they run Into an 
animal.” 

To George Boyle, a quadri- 
plegic, his monkey Gismo Is his 
body. She changes his video 
tapes, files his papers, brings 
him drinks. In her 9pare time, 
she grooms his eyebrows. He 
said: “She knows if I'm sick. She 
knows if I’m happy. She's just 
like a daughter. If anybody tried 
to hurt her, I’m not much but 
they'd have to deal with me.” 

To devotees in Rajasthan, rats 
are reincarnated relatives and, if 
they want to nest in your turban, 
you don't argue. A priest at the 
rat temple said “You only have to 
drink their leftover water or milk 
to be cured of plague, TB, any- 
thing.” He had, you couldn’t but 
notice, rather a sharp face and 
strong teeth. 


Zeppelin’s 
fifth man 


OBITUARY 

Peter Grant 



Muscle damp . . . Famke Janssen gets to grips with Pierce Brosnan in Goldeneye 


Shaken and rather stirring 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


S IX YEARS ia a long time 
ago. but the first thing to say 
about the new Bond adven- 
ture is that it won’t be as long again 
before the next one. Goldeneye al- 
ready looks like becoming a box-of- 
fice hit in America and it doesn't 
take a prophet to suggest that the 
same will happen in Britain. 

Why? The main reason is that 
Goldeneye, cleverly and with thor- 
ough professionalism, delivers the 
familiar goods while changing the 
packaging a little. It manages the 
trick of appealing to those for whom 
tampering with the formula is akin 
to treason while providing some- 
thing a little more politically correct 
for the nervous nineties. 

This 007, played by Pierce Bros- 
nan, performs incredible stunts, 
kills his enemies with the same, al- 
most careless abandon, and wows 
his ■Women with as much Insou- 
ciance as ever. But just to put him In 
his place, he’s commanded by a fe- 
male M Gudi Dench) who calls him 
a “sexist, misogynist dinosaur, a 
relic of die cold war” and is re 


minded by Izabella Scorupco, the 
Russian girl who fancies him that, If 
a lack of real love in his spy's life has 
kept him dive, it has bIbo kept him 
alone. "Boys with toys," she mutters 
as he plays about with one of Q's 
more fanciful lethal weapons. 

The basic story, on the other 
hand, is orthodox post-cold war 
stuff. It starts with a mission to de- 
stroy a Soviet nerve gas facility 
where 007 has to decide whether to 
save 006 (Sean Bean) or abort the 
mission, continues with the skyjack- 
ing of a top-secret Nato helicopter 
and the ensuing destruction of a 
space weapons research centre 
within the Arctic circle, and ends 
with Bond defeating the Russian 
Mafia and Janus, the bossman plot- 
ting to destroy the Information super- 
highway, thus sending the world 
economy back to the stone age. 

No one could say that the plot 
wasn’t forged out of conventional 
Bond material. Nor that the fantasy 
hasn’t a tinge ' of realism to give an 
edge to its absurdity. That's the 
strength of the movie. It gives Its au- 
diences what they've always 
wanted, While obliquely suggesting 
thatlari Fleming’s hero id a ‘bit of a 
cad’ by modern standards The 


women in the film are given enough 
rope, if not to hang the man, at least 
to throttle him a little when he gels 
too cheeky. It’s a bit of a shame that 
Dench has so little to do. 

Perhaps the stunts in this sort of 
thing are more important And they 
at least are certainly up to scratch. 
They start early on, in time-hon- 
oured tradition, with a spectacular 
bungee jump down a huge Soviet 
dam, followed by an amusingly fan- 
tastical skydive after a plunging 
plane which enables it to rise up 
again in the nick of time. Later we 
have Bond driving a large Russian 
tank through St Petersburg in pur- 
suit of the villain's car, destroying 
half the city in the process, includ- 
ing a huge statue of Pegasus. All 
this and more conclusively proves 
that a British film doesn’t necessar- 
ily have to bbW to Hollywood in mat- 
ters of all-consuming special effects. 

As for the sex, which in Bond 
movies goes so far but no for (her, 
the most effective passage comes 
when fire rampaging villain (Famke 
Janssen) attempts to crush Bond 
between her thighs, thus obtaining 
a first-class sexual, release and the 
death pf an enemy at the same time. 
Seldom has the French expression 


for orgasm, “le petit morl", seen it'd 
so apt. 

But the chief weaknesses are that 
Goldeneye is about 10 minutes Um 
long (a common enough fault these 
days) so that its second hall 
scarcely matches its first, that the 
handsome Brosnan looks and 
seems a bit like a Rolnriau Bund, 
with less strength than Connery, 
less suavity than Moore and less 
acting ability than Dalton. But he's 
not another Lnzenby. and that's a re- 
lief. He'll probably grew into the 
part. 

Not even the most cautious mem- 
bers of the Chinese Him Bureau 
could object to Zhang Yimou's 
Shanghai Trind, n luxuriously 
mounted psychological thriller set 
In the decadent capitalist past. It is 
perhaps just ns well, since To Live 
got Zhang into trouble and any fur- 
ther provocation might have 
blighted his career for good. 

Tin* slightly grudging respect for 
the film at Cannes seemed churlish 
ns its visual benuly is always more 
than incidcntnl. Gong U appears as 
the cabaret singer mistress of a fear- 
some godfather. She lives with him 
when not vamping it up on the 
stage. She's n bitch, but perhai»s has 
a heart of sorts. 

A 14-year-old boy arrives from 
the country and gets taken on ns a 
servant We ?ee everything from his 
bemused standpoint as the god- 
father is forced to leave Shanghai 
for an Island safe haven, where the 
peasants quietly watch a tale of de- 
ception and intrigue unfold. At the 
centre of it all, Gong Li provides a 
performance of subtlety despite 
seeming a little strained in the song- 
and-dance sequences. The film 
amounts to less than most of 
Zhang’s previous films, but it is still 
the product of a director at the 
height ofhis visual powers. 

Antonioni's L’Awentura, a 145- 
minute, black-fold-white exposition 
of niiddleclass alienation, circa 
I960, is a classic which speaks to us 
as eloquently today as it did then. 

1 The landscape is as important as 
the langiiorous characters, elucidat- 
ing their state Of mind and fashion- 
ing their responses, Antonioni 
creates an extraordinary, dislocated 
world — - .beautiful to look at, cumu- 
latively powerful and unnerving in 
Its gaunt eaqiqsitjon of its lhemes. 
And In the lavishing Monica Vitti he 
had the perfect star. 1 


P ETER GRANT, who has died of 
a heart nttack at the age of 60, 
was the most colourful and influen- 
tial manager in the history of rock. 
He may never have quite become a 
household name, like Elvis Pres- 
ley’s manager Colonel Parker, or 
the Beatles’ manager Brian Epstein, 
but within the industry itself, the 
man who guided the career of Led 
Zeppelin was regarded with awe 
and admiration. 

He was a legendary figure, who 
combined being a heavy-duty Robin 
Hood with shrewd business skills. 
He was a fearsome — even terrify- 
ing — opponent, but always on the 
side of his artists. 

His friend Mark St John, cur- 
rently the manager of the Pretty 
Things, explained how he fought for 
Ills musicians’ tights. “He would in- 
timidate the living shit out of people, 
but only if absolutely necessary. He 
went in for verbal violence, an explo- 
sion of sheer power that slopped 
just short of physical aggression, 
und that did the trick. But at the 
same time, he was an absolute gen- 
tle man. He had integrity. He was a 
big man without fear." Musicians 
luvetl him because he used these 
powers for their benefit. He ac- 
quired a reputation tor loyally anti 
honesty — rare qualities in the early 
days of tile music industry. 

(Irani was a physical giant. Six 
fool five inches lull and weighing at 
least Li.lttlb, he lint! been burn into a 
pc »or family in the Hast End of Lon- 
don. He left schcKil.it M towuricin* 
sheet-metal factory and then ns 3 
runner on Heel Htreot. After 
National Service in the army hf 
became a professional wrestler and 
was once film double for Robert 
Murley. 

Moving into the music industry, 
he heljKtl to arrange concerts by 
great rockers like Chuck Berry, ih f 
liverly Brothers and Gene Vincent. 
Subsequently, lie managed 3 
range, from the Ynrdblrda to utf 
New Vaudeville Band, and by ui 
late sixties he was rernly to trans- 
form the music Industry with lm 
Z eppelin. Lhe British “super-group 
which included Jimmy Page aw 
Robert Plant. • 

'Hie seventies was Grants 
and his music career effect^ 
ended in 1980, with the : death otrw 
close friend, the Zeppelin dm tn ^' 
John Bonham. The regaining 
bers of the band, and their 
decided to their credit that.ZepP® 1 ® 
should no longer continue. . 

Grant retreated to his «tak_ 
Sussex to spend time with lu® 
children, and develop his pasr* 
for collecting classic vintage , 
But he wasn't forgotten — V'f'jj 
national Managers Forum 

him a Lifetime Achievement Ayrarj. 

The most fitting tribute^ 
from Phil Everly of. the^*J 

Brothers, at a party aftef a ig n - 

bert Hall concert. He 


Grant to the other guea>s w 

made it po^ble, ^ 


“This man mauc 
out his efforts, musicians nafP 
reers. He was the first to 
the artists come first, and tu*\- 
got pfod and p^id properly- 


Robin Denselow 


Peter GranJ, rock mpnager, bom 
April 5, 1936; died Npyembar.^f 
1995 
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. \A fit of~ 
piqud 

What is the next step for 
the Royal Ballet after the 
departure of leading male 
dancer Zoltan Solymosi 
and the wanderlust of its 
star, Darcey Bussell? 

Dan Glalster reports 

I M M ANTED; lithe, male 
l/l# dancer, must be over 6ft 
m W tall. Good English an ad- 
vantage. Ability to make ladies 
swoon essential, as is a patient and 
understanding manner with co-work- 
ers. Performance-related salary. 

No, you will not be seeing this 
advertisement in the classified sec- 
tion of the Covent Garden Adver- 
tiser. Things don’t happen that way 
in the world of ballet. The latest 
blow to Britain’s best-known com- 
pany, the Royal Ballet, was slipped 
out in a quiet press release last 
month: Zoltan Solymosi. the dash- 
ing male star of the corps, had been 
sacked. In the best tradition of artis- 
tic spats, the reasons cited for the 
star performer's abrupt departure 
were Irreconcilable differences" 
with the company’s artistic director, 
Anthony Dowell, nnrl other senior 
artistic staff. 

The timing was not ideal. List 
week Hungarian-born Sulyinosi was 
due to partner the company’s home- 
grown star, Darcey Bussell, in Bal- 
anchine's Apollo. Luckily there is a 
replacement waiting in the wings — 
Jonathan Cope, Bussell's former 
partner, who Solymosi was origi- 
nally brought in to replace. 

Behind the anodyne press re- 
vise telling the ballet world of the 
dancer's unexpected departure, 

\ jP'ngs were less than harmonious. 
Solymosi, according to “backstage 
gossip” — the dancing equivalent of 
sources close to tile minister — 
objected to the choreography for 
yolfo, choreography controlled by 
me Trust of the late Russinn chore- 
pgrapher, George Balanchine. Dur- 
rehearsal at Sadler's Wells, 
poiymosi reportedly gave his opin- ] 
l0n on . the work. It was, he told any- t 
°ne within earshot, “a load of shir. 1 
aotymosi had reputedly been i 
warned before about his rudeness, i 
9 ,h m ® Wfls t° he his last and he t 
ras dismissed by Dowell, a man not c 
normally renowned for his firm t 
naadlmg of unru ly artistes. I 

■ Hunffflrian's "volatile” danc- F 
hi* S « * s Sa ^ to be matched by a 
2 0ff8ta « e Persona. Handsome P 
romantic,’ he has appealed to c 
fences with his strutting V 
not so the critics. One ; 
, W8 Performance as p 
rpmfl Segfried in Swan Lake as n 
dpi.-il ^ scent of , ‘ a head waiter with n 
Cnl °?,l of .grandeur", while his o 
™ br echt in Giselle was lam- t e 
seli^ Thnes f° r being "so b 

hav^K nfirra ^ ! aUn * that h cl 

Cfl been hilarious had this been a pi 

Preened like a male R 
pra-.j .^d Posed artfully like a man m 
fold.- 31118 ’ ^ or own nude centre- T 

^Solymosi discovered to his cost; SI 

'Stviur [“neer .is indispensable., ar 
jylisticaijy he has not really fitted; 1 

dance rS.i d ^ rd Thor P e > former wi 
« f lh . e Even ing Standard : th 
w „ c ' 08e follower of the Royal Dal-; Hi 
lit wn! T 8 brou sht in for his size, he 

it* m'ef Sr*? u strong P artner — tei 
0r a ballerina to be lifted by cu 
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For Beatlemaniacs only 




Caroline Sullivan on 

the much-hyped new 
anthology of the Fab Four 

\M HQ a collection of 

nw scrappy old RpaHpc 


No more pas de deux . . . Solymosi and Bussell in Manon (1992) 


someone built like a truck driver. 
But I've rarely seen anyone so self- 
conscious on stage. He stood out in 
the company like a sore thumb." 

Troubles with the staff are tu. th- 
ing new in ballet. While the Royal 
may have removed this particular 
problem. there are others waiting in 
the wings: Vivians Durante, a rising 
star to rival the big names, has 
made no secret of her discontent 
with the day-to-day running of the 
company and her desire to advance 
her career elsewhere; Irek 
Mukhamedov, the defector from the 
Bolshoi and who was one of Bus- 
sell’s earlier partners, Is getting on, 
while the prima donna-like antics of 
French dancer Sylvie Guillem have 
assumed the proportion of myth. 


\JET THE biggest problem for 
■T Ballet may lie with its 
m biggest star. Darcey Bussell, 
heavily courted by the New York 
City Ballet, now wants to save 
herself for the more glamorous — 
and challenging — international 
stage. But there is more to Darcey 
than ballet. She auditioned — unsuc- 
cessfully — for the Audrey Hepburn 
part In a remake of Sabrina, opposite 
Harrison Ford; her picture is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, she's got 
an OBE and she’s even done French 
And Saunders on telly. . . What more 
could an aspiring ballerina ask for? 
Well, quite a lot, actually. 

Bussell's problem is the com- 
pany's problem: she needb new 
roles. She’s already performed the 
mqjor roles, and finds'herself with a 
company obsessed with Beatrix Pot- 
ter fit Christmas. The only relief 
comes in the shape of American 
choreographer Twyla Tharp, who 
premieres a Rossini ballet with the 
Royal in December. Tm sure they 
might let her go for a season," says 
Thorpe. “After all, Dowell went to ; 
the American Ballet for two years. 
She'll certainly want to go If roles 
aren’t written for her." ■ ■ ■ 1 . 

1 The Royal Ballet shares its home 
with the R6yal Opera; The name of 
the" building — t|ie Royal Opera 
House — betrays which company 
has the upper hand, lb business 
terms it makes a Iql of sente; dspe^ 
dally for the opera. Big tenor 


names, lor instance, cost money. 
Big money. The opera-ballet part- 
i nership brings audiences in. And if 
the form is to make money, the con- 
; i*;nl is predictable: "You can always 
I fill a theatre with Swan Lake: guod 
bad or indifferent," says Thorpe, 
i “It s a fail-safe formula.” 

Fail-safe, but hardly pushing the 
i bounds of artistic endeavour.The 
Royal Ballet only has one new 
choreographer of note, Matthew 
Hart, whose acclaimed working of 
Peter And The Wolf is reprised for 
Christmas. 

When Dowell arrived as director 
in 1986, he turned the dancing 
around, but now has a strong com- 
pany — even without Solymosi — in 
need of a challenge. Dowell’s at- 
tempts to redresB the balance have 
foundered: Midiael Clark's pro- 
posed new work for the company a 
year ago fell foul of his working 
habits, while plans to work with 
American choreographer William 
Forsyth never materialised. 

So where now for the Royal Bal- 
let? The dancers don’t appear too 
happy, the management is clumsy 
and the company is losing Its reputa- 
tion for exciting, challenging work. 
Compare it with the New York City 
Ballet — more than 50 different 
works in its current season, admit- 
tedly many with low overheads — 
and the Royal Ballet appears a rather 
sad affair. The only hope would 
seeih to lie with Its new home, once 
the refurbishment of Covent Garden 
is Completed and the Ballet can 
move all of its operation under 1 one 
roof. But even then, the building will 
still' be known as the Royal ’ Opera 
House, and although there will be a 
seebnd stage for the Ballet to use it 
will remain at the back of tlie queue ■ 
for on-stage rehearsal time. • I 

, Perhaps the Royal Ballet and 
British ballet in general should take 
a leaf out of opera’s book. Having 
succeeded in reinventing itself in re- 
cent years, opera is now the choseh 
highbrow art form for high, low and . 
middlebrows. Like'opera, ballet has I 
the star dlite. Who 1 knoWs, with the I 
right 'management,- ballet could re- 
place the fat lady in the public es- 
teem with a series of very thin 1 ■ 
ladtes. :■ 


ww scrappy old Beatles demo 
tapes, TV recordings, and studio 
out-take9 that until now were not 
considered worth releasing? Every- 
one. Or so thinks Apple/EMI 
Records, which brings us the first of 
a trilogy of same (last year’s radio 
recordings, The Beatles Live At The 
BBC, are a separate set) . 

Convinced the world is so keen 
to get Us paws on yet more Beatles 
stuff, EMI used armed guards to 
protect Anthology 1 (Apple) before 
release. Apparently, this was in case 
anyone heard in advance the double 
CD's first track, “FYee ns a Bird”, 
the Beaties first "new" single since 
they split up. This wns Lennon’s un- 
finished song from 1977. polished 
up by the remaining three last year. 

As such, it has historical signifi- 
cance. and EMI is entitled to gloat, 
rhe company is charging foil price 
even though the majority of the 
other 59 tracks are of scant interest 
to anyone but obsessives. How dcs- 
are you to hear take three of 
111 Be Back, which has been “al- 
tered from 3 M to the 4/4 tempo aj>- 
proacliing the master version”? 
Why not just pul tin- whole lot out as 
a bargain-priced udds’n’soils set, 
and save the hancl-lonlrd i ux „ r y 
pock for worthier Bentlesabilui? 

The genuinely interesting arti- 
facts could have been released ns an 
EF, which wuuld have saved listen- 
ing to the rest. Most of them are at 
the beginning of the set, spanning 
1958-64. 

But before that we have "Free as a 
Bird", possibly the most mediocre 
angle the group has ever released. 
Produced by. oddly enough, Jeff 
Lynne of ELO and the Traveling 
Wilburys, it's festooned with his hall- 
marks, most notably vacuous West 
Coast mellowness. Lennon's voice 
and piano have been augmented by 
bass, drums and Harrison's slide gui- 
tar. Lennon’s vocal leads the way. but 
he left the lyric unfinished, so Mc- 
Cartney sings lines of his own — 
“Whatever happened to/the life we 
once knew?/Can we really lire with- 
out each other?” — the sentimental- , 
lty of which would have revolted 
Lennon. Hence, Christinas number i 
one, for sure. . 


That hurdle past, the next half 
dozen items are interesting. There 
are the only two recordings by the 
pre-Beatles Quarrynien, a cover of 

t ^ Da y and ,D Spite Of 

l All The Danger, a McCartney/Har- 

> nson composition. The sound qual- 

> lty is terrible — it was recorded in a 
living room. 

The rest? There are novelty num- 
bers, like the Latino Besaine 
Mucho. a session with Morecambe 
and Wise and snippets of old inter- 
views. Some out-takes were appar- 
ently included solely because they 
contain some minor variation on the 
master version — laughter during a 
chorus or Paul shouting that he 
couldn’t play without his plectrum 
on One After 909. Reflecting their 
love of American black music, there 
are exuberant, but unextraordinarv 
covers of R&B hits like Kansas City 
and Hallelujah, I Love Her So. 

There is rarely a hint of what was 
special about the Beatles. Most of 
the material, however, comes from 
the Beatlemnnia era, when the de- 
mands upon them were monstrous. 

It s remarkable they sound as spir- 
ited as they. do. But one expects 
more than spirit etlness when paying 
over £20, and it happens just twice, 
on She I^jvc-s You anti 1 Saw Her 
Standing There. Here at Iasi art* the 
Beatles in all their foolish splen- 
dour. There's no excuse for lhe rest 
Adam Sweeting n/tds: When In- re- 
leased Human Touch and Lucky 
1 own in Bruce Springsteen 
was declared dead and buried. But 
tone goes mi. and suddenly The 
Ghost of Turn Joiid (Columbia) is 
bemg hailed as a timely and puelic 
riiasterpiece. It’s a set of spooky, 
finely-observed stories suggesting 
that for Bruce, the greatest success 
is creative freedom. A couple of lines 
in the title tune set the New Depres- 
sion tone — “families steepin' in 
their enrs in the Southwest, no home 
no job no peace no rest”. 

Elsewhere, he sing9 about a jail- 
bird tempted back to crime, about 
Texan racists, illegal Mexican immi- 
grants cooking up speed in Califor- 
ma, and rust-belt blues in Ohio. In 
Highway 25 or Dry Lightning, it’s as 
if J antes M Cain had picked up a 
guitar, while My Best Was Never 
Good Enough sneers at Forrest 
gormless Gump and his cretinous 
moralising. It's a compelling collec- 
tion, even if it cries out for a couple 
of mood-lifting pop songs. 
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Clouds over a moral high ground 


David Fair hall 

Balkan Odyssey 
by David Owen 

Victor Gollancz 394pp £20 (plus 
CD-Rom: £25 or £150) 

T HE MUSLIM commander In 
Mostar is overheard on the 
radio, negotiating to buy 
shells from enemy Serbs to fire nt 
his more immediate enemies, the 
Croats. The deal is struck in 
Deutschmarks but involves some 
awkward transport across the front- 
lines. So the Muslim says, on sec- 
ond thoughts — if I pay you a few 
extra Deutschmarks and give you 
the target co-ordinates, perhaps you 
could also fire the shells? Tins (au- 
thentic) story aptly illustrates the 
words with which Owen opens his 
account of three miserably inconclu- 
sive years as a peace negotiator: 
“Nothing is simple in tile Balkans." 
Never, in 30 years of public life, had 
he worked in such a climate of "dis- 
honour, propaganda and dissem- 
bling". 

But does the evident complexity 
and duplicity of tills war also jusLify 
the failure, not just of Owen and his 
fellow-negotiator. Cyrus Vance, but 
of the European Community gov- 
ernments, their American ally and 
the United Nations, to bring it to an 
end sooner? What if Nato had 
bombed the Serbs earlier? Or the 
Bosnian arms embargo had been 
lifted? Or the US had committed 
ground troops instead of simply 



Owen: 'Nothing is simple In the 
Balkans' photograph, don mcphee 

threatening punitive action from the 
nir? 

Answering such questions — if it 
can be done at all — should be the 
main value of a book like Balkan 
Odyssey, with or without die addi- 
tional television footage and archive 
material on the accompanying 
CD-Rom. It may satisfy our curiosity 
about, for example, die psychology 
of a butcher like the Serb comman- 
der General Mladic (Owen sums 
him up as a "public bully, private cal- 
culator", who views the prospect of 
fighting into the 21st century “with 
total equanimity".) And for the au- 
thor himself, it is a chance to justify 
his actions. But the important read- 


Blinkered in the Med 


Philip Hensher 

The Pillars of Hercules: A Grand Tour 
of the Mediterranean 
by Paul Theroux 

Hamish Hamilton 523pp £17.50 

Ilf OT MUCH travel writing sur- 
m w vives for long, and what does 
survive, survives because we are in- 
terested in the author. No one now 
reads the travel books of Smollett or 
Sterne, George Sand or Waugh, to 
find out about the countries they 
visited, but because of who wrote 
them. Travel writing Is a peculiar 
waste of a genre, an occasion for 
writing rather than a subject. Its 
characteristic common places invari- 
ably infuriate anyone who knows 
anything about the country. 

The best travel writers make a 
virtue out of their own ignorance. 
The worst, assuring us that Polyne- 
sians are naturally cheerful, or that 
the pace of life In Akureyri is rather 
slow, have a curious sort of naivety. 

If you thought that the purpose of 
travel writing was to inform you 
about a place, there would be no 
point in writing about the Mediter- 
ranean. No one could have equal 
sympathy with the whole area or be 
Interested In all of it, from Torre- 
molinos to Alexandria, from Tang- 
iers to Dubrovnik. A writer trying to 
establish a distinctive mentality, 
would quickly realise that the beg- 
gars of Tirana might as well live on 
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ers are those busy in Washington, 
New York, London and Brussels 
drawing conclusions bom this con- 
flict, conclusions which will be ap- 
plied as doctrine at die beginning of 
the next intervention. There is a dan- 
ger that, in its crudest form, the new 
doctrine will conclude: US air power 
works; UN peacekeeping doesn’L 

Owen’s emphasis on complexity 
is an antidote to such oversimplifica- 
tion. First, in self-justification, he 
still believes lifting the arms 
embargo which deprived Bosnian 
Muslims of weapons had more dis- 
advantages than advantages. In his 
view, it was "never a clear-cut moral 
issue”. The Muslims got most of the 
weapons that die Croats would 
allow them anyway. 

But Owen says he twice favoured 
using air power to help impose a 
peace settlement — in May 1993, 
when the Vance-0 wen plan was still 
on offer, and in the summer of 1994, 
when it would have been a modified 
Contact Group plan — that would 
have involved pulling out the UN 
and lifting the arms embargo. 

He does not claim the Vance- 
Owen plan for an ethnically divided 
Bosnia was just; merely that things 
were bound to get worse, especially 
for the Muslims, if it could not be 
agreed and imposed. Instead, we 
now have "a soldiers’ map" drawn 
up by the Croatian army, which 
drove 150,00*) Serbs out of Krajina, 
and the Bosnian Serb militia, who 
"cleansed" the unsafe havens of Sre- 
brenica and Zepa of 50,000 Muslims. 


The main responsibility for this 
devastating delay in forcing a settle- 
ment, according to Owen, Iny in 
Washington. He accuses the Clinton 
administration of wanting power 
without responsibility — "moralis- 
ing from tile high ground while 
their military stayed in the air”. 
Until recently, the State Department 
insisted on drawing the confiict in 
caricature: Serbs black, Muslims 
white. Now the Americans have be- 
latedly intervened behind the Croat- 
ian ground offensive, using air 
power to back tiieir diplomacy, 
Owen rightly stresses the danger of 
making the UN the scapegoat for 
earlier failures. He exposes the 
deep confusion, even among UN 
commanders, between what air 
power can do (bombing a railway 
bridge) and what it cannot do (silenc- 
ing a mortar threatening Sarajevo 
market). That confusion will live to 
fight another day. 

Owen's most specific suggestion 
for restoring the UN’s credibility is 
to make membership of the Secu- 
rity Council conditional on con- 
tributing troops to a permanent, 
quickly deployable peacekeeping 
brigade. If all those government 
delegations pontificating from New 
York had had troops at risk on the 
ground the sort of diplomatic fan- 
tasy which created the Bosnian 
“safe areas" might have been 
avoided. On that occasion, UN com- 
manders asked for 35,000 troops to 
implement the resolution; New York 
offered 7,500; a year later, only 
1.500 had arrived. 

This is essential reading for those 
who always knew the simple an- 


a different planet to the mink-clad 
matrons of Trieste. 

In this huge book. Paul Theroux 
travels clockwise round the entire 
Mediterranean, “the most heavily- 
beaten path in the world", omitting 
countries only in the case of political 
impossibility; he gets to Bosnia, but 
not to Libya. There is plenty here to 
irritate; it sometimes seems like an 
anthology of travel-writer’s cliches. 
Southern Italians believe in the evil 
eye; Frenchmen talk endlessly 
abou L appearances; the sadistic 
Spanish go to bullfights. All quite 
charmingly absurd, and, though Th- 
eroux is rarely surprised by a coun- 1 
try and almost always finds in it 
what he expects to find, the parade 
of prejudice is so blatant as to be 
completely harmless. Nor is the 
lack of observation particularly wor- 
rying; it is surprising when 
Theroux, having travelled through 
Spain and Sicily, remarks on his ar- 
rival in Albania that it was "my first 
glimpse of Islam on this trip”, but no 
more than that. 

But when the prejudices move 
from sweeping generalisations to a 
lack of sympathy or interest, the 
book suffers. In Albania, listening to 
a former dissident’s account of life 
under Hoxha, lie is told that men 
were forbidden to grow beards. His 
response — “workers in Disneyland 
are forbidden to grow beards. And 
that’s probably not the only obses- 
sion that Disney executives have in 
common with Albanian dictators" — 
must have been frankly offensive. 
And his comment to a man In 
Dubrovnik, Tell me why American 
soldiers should get killed in your 
civil war", is meant to be unanswer- 
able; but, in reality, it is only unan- 
swerable by cynics. 

The book is intended to be cyni- 
cal, but it dismisses interest in a lol 
of what it focuses on without really 



A local travels to work in Salamanca 


engaging in anything else. In Spain 
"a poor old woman ate potato chips 
out of her handbag. A snotty infant 
clutched a paper bag. Two mous- 
tached nuns nodded as the train 
jogged on the tracks." The vague- 
ness, ordinariness and inaccuracy of 
much of the observation reduces 
any kind of satirical bite, whether he 
is talking about German hikers "un- 
intentionally auditioning for a pro- 
duction of The Private Life Of The 
Master Race", or English tourists 
“wearing socks under their sandals 
and demanding Watney's Red Bar- 
rel". 

Theroux. is an exceptionally tal- 
ented novelist of American life, and 
the chapter in which he joins a 
cruise ship of wealthy Americans is 
full of sharp, disgusted observation. 
"Tire Mousers invented fabulous, 
new destinations with, their mala- 
propisms, such as their cruise to 
•Rio J DeNiro and Shiva, Fuji’. Most 


brilliant is a spectacular, amused 
rogue called Jack Greenwald, with 
his fake Household Cavalry tie and 
his mysterious expertises — "Kash- 
miri sapphires, or gold alloys, or oil 
embargoes". Of course, he’s a famil- 
iar figure in literature, not least 
from Theroux’s books, but the re 
laxed fondness of the portrait is un- 
like anything else here. It suggests 
that the famous travel writer might 
do better to stay at. home and write 
about the familiar. 

This fascinating, well-written and 
narrow-minded book is, . in the end, 
the portrait of someone who travels 
from place to place, and Is bored by 
everything new. Qne hero emerges 
from the book, and it isn’t Theroux. 
It is the. local man .who tells him, 
“Although I haven't been to other 
places in Italy, I have been every- 
where in Sicily." How wonderful to be 
satisfied with what you find at home, 
and not to be dulled by wandering. . 
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Paperbacks 

Nicholas Lezard 

Unto the Soul, by Aharon 
Appelfold, tre Jeffrey M Green 
(Quartet Encounters, £8.00) 

VI GREAT and serious writer: 

his subject is the Holocaust, 
or. to be more precise, the shadows 
cast by it, or the steps leading to it. 
Tli is. his latest novel to be trans- 
lated into English, is about a 
brother and sister, custodians of a 
Jewish cemetery on a mountaintop, 
driven nearly mad with the pres- 
sure of their responsibility, their 
duty to the dead (who include the 
martyred saints of some pnst 
pogrom), and their repressed in- 
cestuous feelings. In the village 
below, the Jews are being driven 
out. Appelfeld writes with the grace 
and simplicity of a fabulist. His sto- 
ries exist in a strange territory be- 
tween narrative and parable: never 
explicitly the latter, but with the 
force of undeniable truth. 

The Billiard Table Murders, by 
Glen Baxter (Bloomsbury, 
£6.98) 

T HE CAPTION beneath a draw- 
ing of n man holding an enor- 
mous floppy tube under a night sky 
reads: “His suspicions were con- 
firmed when he stumbled on a 
fragment of cannelloni in the rhodo- 
dendrons." All. Glen Baxter. Thai 
whacky deadpan. The teasing surre- 
alism. Remember Imw we found 
him so funny in Ihe 19W)s? (There 
was, mind you, nothing else to 
laugh about.) The kind of book your 
English teacher would announce 
dial lie read to let you know he had 
a m use of humour. 

Slow Death In Paris, by Denis 
Belloc, trs William Rodarmor 
(Quartet , £8.00) 

A JUNKY in Paris. He writes sto- 
l ies about “a kid in pain". He 
scores, shoots up, withdraws, 
scores, etc. He picks up men in 
toilets. Or they pick him up. Who 
cares? "Told with the skill and raw 
energy (hat have earned Belloc a 
place beside such writers as Jean 
Genet. William Burroughs and Joe 
Orion," says the publishers' blurb. 
Wrong! Belloc's place vis-A-ris 
Genet and Burroughs is outside in 
Ihe corridur, awaiting n thrashing. It 
doesn't help that Ihe translation 
sucks, loo. 

Living Islam, by AkbarS Ahmed 
(BBC/Penguin, £8.99) 

T HE INSPIRATION for a TV 
series of the same name, appar- 
ently, and the usual snow-job that 
the religion generally gets. Ahmed 
points out that Islam is a great 
egalitarian, loving religion. Tma is 
undoubtedly true — you only have 
to read the Koran for five minutes to 
work that out. But if you want_a 
critique of the despots who twist 
Islam for their own ends, then up 
get it. It is anodyne, preachy, am* to 
the way he speaks for those wno 
would like to murder RushdiCi 
rather sick. Guess why Penguin are 
the publishers. 
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From the 
Planet 
of the 
Jews 

After the assassination of 
Rabin, a new book points 
up the division between 
America’s liberal Jewish 
community and the 
extremist right wing. 
Jonathan Freedland 
reports from Washington 



SRAEL is examining its wounds 
after (he assassination of Yitz- 


Members of the exmemlsf Kach group display their clenched f ist symbol of defiance 


■ hak Rabin, but American Jewry 
is engaged in some equally grim 
self-examination. It is having to con- 
front the fact that its much-admired 
liberal community, the Jewish world 
of Philip Roth anti Arthur Miller, is 
not the whole story; that American 
Jewry hns :i fundtuiicnlalist under- 
side which rejects everything the 
rest of them stand lur. Worst of all. it 
is this extremist corner, not Israel it- 
self. which created Kadi. Hr- radical 
movement thai spawned ihe group 
of which Rabin's assassin. Yigal 
Amir, wns n member. 

It was Brooklyn, nut Jerusalem, 
which produced Rabbi Meir Kn- 
liane, who remains, even in death, 
the spiritual mentor of the Jewish 
«r right. Brooklyn, too. which pro- 
vided the funds and personnel or the 
J*eat Bank settler movement. And 
Brooklyn which last year gave the 
radical fringe its number one hero, 
the man whose samizdat biography 
was found on Yigal Amir's book- 
shelves: Baruch Goldstein, the doc- 
tor who walked into n Hebron 
mosque and killed 2D Muslim men 
oent m prayer. 

A useful guidebook to this undei^ 
world within US Jewry hns just ap- 
"‘i* 1 on willed punctuality, in 
me US. Memoirs Of A Jewish Ex- 
tremist by Yossi Klein Halevi — 
"ow a self-described “centrist” 
p ter for toe respected Jerusalem 
Keport magazine — was published 
? Uttle, Brown the week Rabin was 
2 d - .? ^Presents a tragically 

Sd d S^, from ,he heart ° f 

Halevi recounts his own career in 
uie Jewish Defence League, Ka- 
nane s thuggish gang which wore 
i FleUed baseball bats and 
Ei a £T s mcssafie of Jewish 

C L day ’ tar « et 

..toe then Soviet Union and its ‘ 
^ mn OW Jews t0 emigrate. j 
ne JDLs methods were crude: 1 
ssment of Soviet diplomats, i 
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Is bomb scares, sabotage. On one oc- 
z- casion, Halevi threw plastic bags 
y filled with chicken blood at dancers 
n from die Ukrainian state ballet. At 
i- his peak, he was on the outer edges 
d of a cell which wound up planting n 
d smoke bomb arid accidentally 
s killing a woman — who happened to 
n be a Jew. 

The ethnicity of the victim is 
* ocl(| ly appropriate. |o r wlial 

1 emerges frnni Halevi's book is Hu- 
- extent In which (lie Jewish •■xtreni- 
I ists' favourite runny is not lh<- 
) Arabs of ihe Middle East, mu- even 
I the Nazis n| memory, bm iheir fel- 
low Jews. The very people r„ K - 
might expect lo be admired are 
loathed. Like other “liberation" 
movements of the lime. tlieJDL and 
its allies sneered at those win, 
thought they did not need to be lib- 
erated. Halevi eschews offensive, 
racist language when talking about 
Arabs or blacks: but the argot he re- 
serves for liberal Jews is vicious. 

Hie extremists despise the apolo- 
gistic eravenness of the “tame Jews" 
they cnll "Nice Irvings". When 
Halevi and his chums see Jews hold- 
ing a banner thanking Holland for 
defying Arab pressure and continu- 
ing to support Israel during the Yom 
Kippiir wnr of 1973, they call the 
demonstrators "grovelling kikes". 
Just as the Black Panthers took de- 
light in calling Uncle Toms "nig- 
gers", so Kahnne's boys got a thrill 
bullying the "self-denying" Jews 
they saw all around them. On one 
occasion, Halevi and friends come 
across a Jewish dance troupe who 
dare to arrive in a Volkswagen. As 
punishment for this posthumous net 
of collaboration with Germany, 
Halevi's gang rolls the car down a 
hill, sending it crashing into a ditch. 

Ultra-nationalists such as Halevi j 
realised Jews were doomed to be . 
forever “a people that dwells alone”. | 
The Holocaust had served as ulti- j 
mate proof that Jews would never j 
be accepted, that they were a “sepa- j 
rate species" destined to inhabit 1 
their own “Planet of the Jews". 1 

In this view, liberal Manhattan 
Jews — busy sending their children s 
to Harvard, marching for civil rights ti 
or drawing pleasure from Barbra it 
Streisand movies — are pathetically w 
deluded. As Halevi writes: "We d 
feared the goyim and wanted noth- Ji 
ing to do with them; but we turned si 
our hatred inward, toward the Jew- n, 
ish assimllationists, the traitors: Ihe H 
American Jews who were embar- si 
iassed to be ‘too* Jewish, who Je 
laughed when a Yiddish word was a 
mentioned in a joke as if that were • G 
itself- the punchline; who turned an 


vaudeville." There are sound socio- 
logical explanations for this gulf be- 
tween the Jewish mainstream and 
its lunatic fringe. Many of the ex- 
tremists are — like Halevi — chil- 
dren of Holocaust survivore. bitter 
about what they regard as the apa- 
thy of American Jewry during llir- 
Final Solution. Many are from 
I ji Hirer families which arrived in tlir- 
l 'S relatively recently: often feeliiin 
class iv>enliiici)| inward the older! 
mure established New York Review 
nt Books crowd. 

Mainly, though. j[ because ihe 
iwo communities' exjvrieiR-e> are 
M‘ dil terem. W I tile niusi US Jews go 
|o ordinary schools, have regular 
jobs and watch Baywatch like every- 
one else, a liny minority still live in 
latter-day shtclls. 

Visit the Lubnvitch-duminaied 
Crown Heights part of Brooklyn, 
and you truly land on the Planet of 
the Jews. The local language is Yid- 
dish, restaurants are separated ac- 
cording to milk and meat — just like 
the kitchen of an orthodox home — 
and the busiest building is the syna- 
gogue. In this world, the liberal 
underpinnings of mainstream Jew- 
ish America have no meaning. In 
particular, the extremists cannot un- 
derstand the moderate Jews' acqui- 
escence in what they regard as a 
subtle victimisation of the Jews. 
What the hardliners have in mind is 
the way "world opinion" seems to 
prefer dead Jews to living ones. 


io! of defiance photo martin nangle 

Jewish far right. He opens with the 
bedtime stories of his father, a Holo- 
caust survivor who lived in a coffin- 
size hole for more than a year. Like 
tlie crabby parent in the comic-book 
masterpiece Mans, Halevi Senior 
ted his infant son on the lessons of 
(lie Shoal i, delivered in broken, im- 
migrant English: tin- world hates 
you; Jews can only survive alom*; 
jit-rinds of apparent peace are men- 
' intervals between linlocnustC. 

Halevi grew up lixnleil by ihe 
hi loali. As a schoolboy, lie and his 
friends (alsii ill" children of sur- 
vivors) would cl i: ilk tile blackboard 
not with lewd jokes but with Ihe 
words, Arbeii Mariil 1'tvi. the slo- 
gan thai decorated tile gates lo 
Auschwitz. At a punk gig, young 
Yossi could see only the death 
camps: bouncers "selecting” lines of 
people, stamping tiieir arms with n 
tattoo. 
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This partly explnins tlie hard-line 
adopted by the rest of the Brooklyn- 
raised extremists. They look at the 
PLO and do not see a "partner in 
peace”, as Yitzhak Rabin did, but 
stormtroopers in heffiynhs. That's 
why Kaeh’s slogan was “Never 
Again". That's why the Jewish set- 
tlers who so loathed Rabin put up 
posters bearing the number “6 Mil- 
lion and 130,000" — as if the hand- 
over of the West Bank to the 
Palestinians was tantamount to 
herding their 130,000 members into 
gas chambers. And dial's why an 
effigy of Rabin brandished at right- 
wing rallies showed the peace- 
maker in full-dress SS uniform. 

T HIS, perhaps, is the fate of 
scarred people, their vision 
tricked by the optical illu- 
sions of pained memory. They 
looked at Yitzhak Rabin and saw the 
head of a latter-day Judenraat, one 
of the Jewish councils which 
presided over the ghettos during 
Nazi occupation. Hoping to save 
Jews, the Judenraaten ended up su- 
pervising their destruction. Viewed 
like that, Rabin became a “ legiti- 
mate target". 

Israel’s first prime minister was 
lond ...r saying that the Zionist 
dream would not be fully realised 
until a Jewish policeman arrested a 
Jewish prostitute outside a Jewish 
brut he I . ‘Hr- pi tint was. of cuiiim-. 
tiiol ili<- aim ol |>nu-l wa-, i|i« nor- 
malisation of the Jewish | o -c j|)|t .. 
whose nature had. for t w .. mill,.,,;., 
been distorted by >-xile 
Now Jewish i ml i<-< ‘lin n ;u j 
Jewish assassins foe killing |..wi,li I 
Prime ministers. 111 .* notmilisivx 1 
have wmi. Hie J.-ws are tin- woi Id- 
victims no inure. From now on they 
have the privilege uf self-del ■•i-iuin:i- 
tion: they can be tile victims of 
themselves. This will be a hard 
enough lesson lo swallow in Israel. 
Among the previously cosy Jews of 
America, it may take even longer. 


Would you like to 
be a writer? b ,„ 


r HE RADICALS have scorn 
for the Holocaust museum in 
Washington or for the Oscars 
lavished on Schindler’s List They 
do not want acclaim for Gorecki’s 
Symphony No 3, or the Nobel prize 
for Elie Weiael. In their eyes, such 
plaudits — cherished by the Ameri- 
can Jewish majority — are tokens of 
tlie world’s affection for the Jews of 
grainy, black-and-white, archive 
photos: dead Jews. Tlie right 
prefers Jews who wage wars and 
build settlements ■ — because at 
least they are alive. 

“I would much rather a Jewish i 
state that’s loathed by the world, 
than an Auschwitz that’s loved by 
it," Kahane used to say. And his 
words guide the Jewish right to this 
day. They lambast those American 
Jews who take the above tributes as 
signs of acceptance as hopelessly 
naive. For Kahane 1 and the young 
Halevi, • such people were in the 
same category ns pre-war German 
Jews, stupid enough to believe that 
a master’s degree in the writings of 
Goethe made them truly German.’ 

The Holocaust 1 • dominates- 


W B. • by NICK DAWS 

Freelance writing can be creative, Student, receive one-to-ono guidance 

fulfilling and a lot of fun, with excellent from tutors, all working writers 

money to be made as welL What's more, themselves. From the start they are 

anyone can become a writer. No special shown how lo produce saleable work 

qualifications or experience ore required. ‘At (he Bureau our philosophy is quite 

The market for writers is huge. In Britain dm pie 1 nys Mr. Metcalfe. ‘ We will do 

alone there are around 1,000 daily, everything in our power lo he Ip students 

Sunday and weekly papers, and more become published writers.' 

than 8,000 magazines. Many of the The course comes on fifteen days* free 

stories and articles that they publish are Irial. In addition, the Bureau offers a 

supplied by freelances. Then iheie are remarkable money-back guarantee - if 

bookflr iheBtrerfilmsj-TVriadio . yon haven't earned your tuition fees 

With such demand, there's always room from pnb] ished writing within one month 

for new writers. Bui, as Mr. E. H. of completing Ihe course, your money 

Metcalfe, principal of Britain's leading will ba refunded in full, 

writing school The Writers Bureau, If you would like lo be a wriler why not 

explains, ‘If you want lo enjoy Ihe start now? Posl or fax Ihe coopon for 

rewards of seeing your work in print, free details. 


Metcalfe, principal of Britain's leading 
writing school The Writers Bureau, 
explains, 'If you want lo enjoy Ihe 
rewards of seeing your work in print, 
one thing you must have is proper 
training.' 

The Writers Bureau runs a 
comprehensive correspondence course 
covering every aspect of fiction and non- 
fiction writing. The 140,000 word course 
is written by professional writers and has 
been acclaimed by experts. 


YOUR COURSE 

* 30 MODULES 

♦ 8 HAND BOOKS 

♦ 20 ASSIGNMENTS 

• CASSETTE TAPE 

• TUTORIAL SUPPORT 

♦ REFUND GUARANTEE 


(+ 44 ) 161 228 3533 
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identity wed been martyred for into I Halevi’s book, just as it obsesses tile 
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Chess Leonard Barden 


“THE NEW YORK public 

I booed Garry Kasparov's 

quick draws with Vishy Anand, 
but the recent Credit Suisse 
Zurich tournament showed that 
he was really fatigued. Kaspa- 
rov's play was listless and he 
finished only fifth, his lowest 
placing in 10 years as world 
champion. 

In contrast, Nigel Short con- 
tinued his Improved form in 
one of the strongest ever 
tournaments, with a 2669 
average rating: scores were 
Ivanchuk and Kramnik 7/10, 
Ehlvest and Short 3, Kasparov 
5; and six others. 

. Shorfs final game was a 
zestful win, with a new iden to 
consider if you have trouble 
against the solid defence 1 
e4 c6. 

Nigel Short-Borls Gulko, 
Caro-Kann Defence 

1 e4 c6 2 Ne2 Perhaps a more 
flexible version of Short's former 
preference tl4 d5 3 e5. d5 3 e5 c5 
4 d4 Nc6 5 c3 BIS 6 dxc5 
Provoking complications. The nat- 
ural reply Nxe5 7 Nd4 Bg6?(Bd7) 8 
Bb5+ Nd7 9 c6 favours White. 

e6 7 b4 aS 8 Nd4 axb4 9 
cxb4 Qc7 10 Bb5 Gulko now re- 
gains his pawn, but at the price of 
opening up the centre when Black's 
king's side is still undeveloped. 

Bxbl 11 Rxbl Qxe5+ 12 Be3 
Qc7 13 0-0 Be7 14 BxcQ+ bxc6 
15 b5! cxb5 16 Nxb5 Qc6 17 
Nd4 Qc8 Qxc5 18 Nxe6 would in- 
crease While's advantage. 18 Qb3 
Nf6 19 Qb5+ 

If Black could casrle. he would be 
well in the game; but now Qd7 fails 
to 20 c6 Qc7 21 Qb7. Kf8 20 Nc6 
Ne4 21 Nxe7 Kxe7 22 Qb2! 
Short makes every move count, an- 
ticipating Rd8 and Kf8 when Black 
crawls out of danger. 

Rd8 23 Qxg7 Rxa2 24 Rfcl 
Rg8 25 Qe5 f6 2G Qh5 Rg7 27 
c6 Kd6 28 c7 Rh 8 29 Bf4+ e5 
30 Bxe5+! fice5 31 Qh6-i- Re- 
signs. if Rg6 32 Rb6+ Kd7 33 
Qxh7+ wins. 


Garry Kasparov-Vasslly 

Ivanchuk, French Defence 

I e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 Nc3 Bb4 4 
e5 b6 5 a3 Bf8 6 Nf3 Ne7 7 h4 
h0 8 h5 a5 9 Bb5+? 

Better 9 Bd3. c6 10 Ba4? Nd7 

II Ne2 b5 12 Bb3 c5 13 c3 
Nc6 14 0-0 Qc7 15 Rel c4 16 
Bc2 Nb6 17 Bf4 Be7 18 Bg3 
Rb8 19 Nh2 Qd8 20 Ng4 

Kasparov is lining up for a 
mighty assault on the castled king, 
but on the battlefield which counts, 
from a4 to d4. Black has effective 
materia] superiority. b4 21 axb4 
axb4 22 cxb4 Nxb4 23 Bbl 
Bd7 24 b3 R&8 25 Rxa8 Qxa8 
26 bxc4 Nxc4 27 Ncl Bo4 28 
Qe2 Qa7I Elegant proof of the 
superiority of Black’s knights and 
bishops: Black picks up the d4 
pawn in broad daylight. 

29 Ne3 Qxd4 30 Nxc4 dxc4 
31 Qfl 0-0! Black is a pawn up, 
White’s army is grovelling on the 
back row and the black rook is ready 
to join the battle. 32 Resigns. 


No 2398 



White mates in four moves, 
against any defence (by 0 von 
Krohshofer). A classic chessnut, 
which has defeated many 
solvers. 

No 2397: 1 Bc6. If B any 2 
Qh8, or Nf4 2 B£2, or Rb7 2 
Rc4, or Nb7 2 Re4, or d5 2 Be5. 
Traps are 1 Ba2 Rb71 or 1 Bf7 
Be6I or 1 Be4 Nf4l or 1 Bf3/c4 
Nb7I or 1 Nf4 Rb2! 



Colin Luckhurst 


D URING 1996, the Royal 
Mall will release commem- 
orative issues of postage 
stamps featuring topics as varied 
as European football and the 
Wildfowl & Wetlands lYust. 

There will not, however, be an 
issue to mark the 200th 
anniversary of the discovery, by 
a Gloucestershire country 
doctor, Edward Jenner, of the 
process of vaccination which 
ultimately led to the dis- 
appearance of smallpox — an 
awful scourge in earlier cen- 
turies, socially undiscriininating 
in its spread, sometimes fatal, 
seriously disfiguring and often 
blinding. 

Smallpox is also unique In the 
sense that it is the only disease 
which has been eradicated. So 
what Dr Jenner Btarted might 
well have been seen to be deserv- 
ing of a commemorative stamp. 
Not apparently a view shared by 
the Royal Mail. 

Perhaps they can be per- 
suaded to reconsider the matter 
in 2096 — the 300th anniver- 
sary. Probably not, aB no one 
living then will be able to grasp 
the scale of the threat smallpox 
once represented. 


However, notwithstanding tills 
oversight, the Jenner 
Educational Trust works from 
Chantry (Edward Jenneris home 
from 1786 until his death in 
1823) in Berkeley to keep his 
memory alive. 

The village has been known in 
recent years for being the loca- 
tion of one of the first nuclear 
generators which ran, safely, for 
30 years and Is now being de- 
commissioned. The shrinking 
sarcophagus lies to the west, but 
the village has its castle and the 
Jenner Museum. 

1 met Dr lun Bailey, the chair- 
man of die Trust, on an 
afternoon of pleasant autumn 
sunshine when he explained the 
historic medical achievement 
which Jenner pioneered. 

Jenner had started as un 
apothecary and apprentice sur- 
geon (the MD was subsequently 
awarded by the University of St 
Andrews to recognise his work) 
225 years ago. Fame and recog- 
nition brought him grants from a 
grateful government and enabled 
him to establish consulting 
rooms in fashionable Cheltenham 
through the summer season. 

Through observation of milk- 
maids in Chipping Sodbury and 
other milking parlours Jenner 


had surmised that the occupa- 
tional groups who contracted 
cowpox (a mild infection) did not 
subsequently fall victim to the 
much more serious smallpox. 

In 1 796 he vaccinated a local 
you tli with matter from pustules 
on the hand of n cowpox suf- 
ferer. The youth subsequently 
proved immune to smallpox and 
thus history was made. 

Other 18th century attempts 
to achieve this protection in- 
cluded studies by Benjamin 
Jesty in Dorset and John 
Williamson in Eshaness, 
Shetland. Variolation — deliber- - 
ate Infection with smallpox— 
wsb also tried at the time, but It 
was Jenneris success with his 
youthful patient in Berkeley that 
marked the clinical breakthrough. 

For Jenner, the freedom of the 
City of London followed In 1805 
and, as noted, generous sums 
from the Exchequer were forth- 
coming aB the government re 
alised the significance of his 
achievement. 

f VEN THOUGH it whb now 
preventable, smallpox 
remained extant until well 
into the present century. 
Photographic records graphi- 
cally illustrate the disturbing 
disfigurement the disease could 
wreak on the human visage and 
explains why in earlier centuries 
servants were advertised as hav- 
ing had or were suffering from 
the pox. 

Vaccination, although resisted 
in some quarters, was built into 
the public health programmes of 
many countries from early in the 
1 9tii century and usually on a 
compulsory basis. The World 
Health Organisation intensified 
its eradication campaign in 1967 
while the disease still raged in- 
termittently in India, Africa and 
South America. The last case was 
recorded in Somalia in 1977, 
and in 1980 the WHO declared 
tile disease eradicated. 

Surely the debt we all owe the 
dedicated physician from 
Berkeley is worth the stump of 
approval that lies within the gi/l 
of the Royal Mail. 


Quick crossword no. 290 


Acro8a 


1 Delight (6) 

4 Happen (5) 

7 Tree-llke 
grass (6) . 

8 Help (6) 

9 Trip (4) 

10 Absurdity (8) 
12 Thriving (11) 
17 Small fleet (8) 

19 Heap (4) 

20 Banished (6) 

21 Gather In (6) 

22 Larceny (5) 

23 Dropped — 
ebbed (6) 


Down 

1 Deciding 
contest (4-3) 

2 Restriction (7) 

3 Villain (9) 

4 Fertile spot In 
dBsert (5) 

6 Hair worn in a 
knot (7) 

6 Decayed (6) 

11 Yearning for • 
the past (9) 

13 Lionlike (7) 

14 Endanger (7) 



15 Sailing ship, 
trader or 
warship (7) 

16 Influence (B) 
18 Sluggish (5) 


Last week's solution 
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U19UU 
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Bridge Zia Mahmood 


\A/H1CH of today’s women's 
V V partnerships is the best in 
the world? If you asked that 
question of 100 top players, I 
believe half of them would vote for 
Karen -McCallum and Kerri, Sen-., 
born of the United States, while the 
other half would nominate Sabine 
Auken and Daniels von Arnim of 
Germany. 

It was. therefore, particularly 
fitting when these very pairs were 
members of the two teams contest- 
ing the final of the Venice Cup — 
the women's world championships 
— in Beijing. 

All the smart money had been put 
on the . tough and experienced 
Americans, who were expected to 
hnng on to the cup once more. 

But with 16 deals left to play, the 
German team held a slender lead of 
three IMPs. 

On to Vugraph came the 
German pair of Auken and Von 
Arnim, into the Closed Room went 
(he United States’s McCallum and 
Sanborn, and the final countdown 
began. 

Geripany picked up a couple of 
swings on theearfy deals, but then 
. came nn opportunity for the Ameri- 
can pair to fight back. East-West 
game, dealer East 


North 

♦ K98 
■VJ7 

♦ Q96 
♦QJ872 

.West - East 

*J 764 *AQ532 

7 10 7K3 

♦ J 52 ♦ A 10 8 4 

♦A 10 9 54 *63 

South 
*10 

VAQ986542 

♦ K73 

♦ K 

This was the bidding in the Open 
Room: 

South West North East 

Auken Simon Arnim Munson 
1* 

47 4* No No 

57 Dble No No 

We were.taught never to bid the 
same hand twice.. Auken's five 
hearts was a serious breach of disci- 
pline which seemed likely to be ex- 
pensive, for the bidding at the other 
table was identical up to West's four 
spades, but everybody then passed. 
Four spades had no chance, with a 
loser in each suit, while five hearts 


doubled might cost 500 if the de- 
fence did everything right. 

Twelve IMPs to die US. rignff 
Wrong. Simon led a spade against 
five hearts doubled, nnd Munson 
won with the queen and continued 
with the ace. Auken ruffed that and 
led the king of clubs, which Sliruio 
won to continue with another club. 
Suddenly declarer was- in dummy- 
able to discard a diamond on UK 
king of spades and take the heart 
nesse to escape for ju9t one down 
and 100 to the US. Never mind, m 
spades would cost Germany sm- 
other 100 In the Closed Room. 

Five IMPs to the US n# 
Wrong. Sanborn, South at the onw 
table, led the heart ace against low 
spades by East. Sanborn switched 
a diamond at the second tnc, 

dummy played low — and McCall 
played the ninel A stunned cea , 

Nehmert for Germany wqn mat 

the 10, threw dummy’s other 
mond loser on, the king of 
and was writing down +620 niopieflR 
later. Eleven IMPs to Germany- ■- 

The Americans could not reco ^ 
and their 10-year hold on tn® 
was broken. Auken, von Arw» 
Nehmert, Andrea Rauscheid. 
anne Mogel and Karin Caesar 
the new champions of the wort* 


guardian weekly 

December 3 1935 
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Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

King of the road 


Football results and tables 


S UPER Scot Colin McRae was 
hailed as the King of the road 
after he lifted the world rally 
crown with a superb win in the Net- 
work Q RAC Rally in Britain last 
week. The victory, which made him 
the first Briton to earn the world 
title, meant the realisation of a dri- 
ving ambition. 

McRae and co-driver Derek 
Ringer extended their lead over 
Subaru team-mate Carlos Sainz by i 



McRae: youngest ever champion 


inning six of die last seven stages 
to clinch victory by 36 seconds after 
an enthralling fbur-clay battle. At 27, 
McRae is the youngest ever winner 
of the title. 

McRae and Ringer were greeted 
with horns and klaxons when they 
roared into Chester in triumph. 

The only other driver who could 
nave won this year's world title, 
Spaniard Sainz, was forced to settle 
for the runner-up position nnd sec- 
ond place in the championship. 

McRae said after his victory: "It's 
a fantastic feeling. Winning the 
, world championship was always my 
jjoaj. its great to have dune it in my 
home rally." 

A GOAL by substitute Paul Mc- 
J'Gregor spared the blushes of 
Nottingham Forest skipper Stuart 
, 8rC€ and earned the only British 
still chasing a Euro[jean title 
,[ e narr owest of leads to take into 
Big- le « agahwl Lyon in the 

AJ»FI«nl Laville was sent off 
tor handling in the area Pearce saw 
X™ 1 !* s „ aved by Pascal Obnela, 

hnMn? r £* c ? re8or to fire m toe re- 
" d ‘ Ea, J icr » OIniela stopped a 
wee firet-hatf drive by Pearce as 
rarest were kept at bay. 

for if 16 was more disappointment ■ 
■» British clubs in the ' 
Champions’ League. 

aimST Rowrs were ® iveu 7 et 

C this ti,ne fa y Spartak 
Jow who beat them 34). Spartak i 
toe 28th minute ] 
E£ gh PffW Alenitchev. Yuri 

further misery. in ' 
Mamii niinute before Ramiz | 
Sr ^Pteted the job after ;« 
by th» ,teS ',.^ ie m3tc h was marred < 
of c ° |in Hendry, t 
nA "toiutes from time i 

Blaclfhi° n fle ^ Pnnch-up between ■ 
^anH n£K n,te * Graeme 16 

£j nd D a y» d Batty (see page 32). J 

isJSSLiE!* "Whins the , 


s Rangers at the bottom of their 
* group with no iirospects 

f 

t UNMEN brought terror to a 
| bowng match in the black 

■ township of Guguletu. near Cape 

■ Town. British middleweight Warren 
Stowe was fighting South African 
Simon Maseko when armed rob- 
bers burst in and shot dead an offi- 
cial. The bout was cancelled and a 
tonified Stowe vowed later never to 
fight in South Africa agnin. 

S TOVE COLLINS retained his 
WBO super-middleweight crown 
for the second time witli a victory 
over Cornelius Carr in Dublin. The 
31-year-old Irishman, who sent Chris 
EubRnk into retirement after beat- 
ing him twice, won by a unanimous 
poults decision but the 26-yeat^old 
challenger from Middlesbrough 
was no pushover. 

S COTTISH striker Rhona Simp- 
son booked Britain's passage to 
next summer's Atlanta Olympics by 
scoring the only goal against South 
Africa in the women's hockey quali- 
fying tournament at Cape Town A 
draw against the hosts was enough, 
but Britain were determined to end 
the tournament on a high note. 

G reg Norman’s five-year 

drought in his native country 
came to an end on Sunday when lie 
won the Australian Open by two ! 
shots. Norman fired four birdies in ■ 
the final seven holes on his way to a ! 
68 for a 10-under-par total of 278. \ 

The former world number one. who 
last won the Australian Open 10 
years ago, finished two shots clear r 
of compatriot Peter McWhinney. j 


PA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

S21%!L 0; Tottenham O; 

3i Eve ^ 2. Shell Wed 
lAaton Wile o ; Middlesbrough 2. 
i 2 - lm* 1 : NoltmForest 

Han 1 ^Southampton 1. Botlcn 0; Weal 


Newcastle 
ManUid 
Arsenal 
Aston Via 

Tottenham 


P W D L F APti 

}|j 2 1 33 11 38 

15 10 3 2 32 14 as 

B 4 3 21 10 88 

16 8 3 4 18 11 27 

16 7 6 3 22 17 33 


Peterborough 

Bristol Rover* 

Vorif 

Walsall 

BrtatolClty 

Roihertiam 

Swansea 

Carlisle 

Brentford 

Brighton 

Hutl 


J**®-"* 16 7 S , ?! 8 S 

Hr p s s s 

gs? it 1 s t is s s 

&252L.. 15 5 . ? 7 23 17 la 


P W D L 

« S 7 fl 
18 a 4 « 

16 6 3 a 

18 6 6 7 

17 S 6 8 

18 6 6 8 

18 4 7 7 

18 A 6 8 
18 5 3 10 

18 3 3 12 

18 1 8 0 


P APta 

25 28 23 
■9 20 33 
23 29 21 

20 17 21 
17 22 21 
23 32 20 
19 26 IB 

21 SB IS 
14 24 1 8 
14 32 12 
13 27 11 


frsr it 1 » > s 


Shefl Wed 

Wimbledon 

Man Oily 

QPR 

Coventry 

Bolton 


16 3 5 7 14 20 14 

]6 3 3 9 10 33 12 

6 3 3 9 7 25 12 

’6 3 2 10 11 23 11 

16 1 8 8 14 32 0 

15 2 2 11 14 30 a 


SSWHUMMi Plrat Division: 

Barnsley 1. Luton 0; Blrmlnghom 7 Lel.-Bster 5 

Portsmouth 2: Oaham 0 . Southend 1 ; Shefl Uld 
MSfyaS*? ’■ MIHwbuo. Tranrnereo. 

IJStarliT ■ ™ WmI Brcm °- 

“ 19 W 9 7 3 S3 * M 

Grtrraby 19 I 6 4 a 5S " 

!? 5 S ? I? £ S 


83,001 3 ' L *y ton C^^l 0; Bury 

Dsri^nn^i P«?!^ a . 9 ’■ r W1: Chester 4; 
Darlington 1 : CoWwater l , fAnsfiew 3: 

aiftnghan 1. Fulham 0: HoretonJ 1, Cardffi 3: 
Lincoln 1. NDfltiamplonO; Plymouth 2, Rcch- 
^ 0O ; Pfe8 ‘°5 3HQrtlapool 0; Scunthorpe 3, 
^-carborciugh 3; Wigan 2, Doncaster 0. 

Chester 18 ! 4 3 37 20 37 

Sr If 10 6 2 « 8 38 

Preston 18 9 0 1 4t is as 

Ro-Srdale is 6 5 5 32 20 29 

Plymouth 18 8 5 5 31 21 3B 

Uiltiroslw 18 7 6 S 28 23 27 

'8 7 6 5 23 28 27 

peril, rgton i S 8 8 4 JO 17 ffl 

Doncmter Ifl 7 5 6 19 ff » 

WlB-m 18 0 7 fi na 01 » 


Birmingham ly 8 7 4 30 22 31 

Sunrfnilarvl 10 □ ^ ? ff 


Sunderiand 18 8 7 3 2 T 15 31 

Tranmare 17 8 8 3 >6 ifi an 

Hudderefleld j9 8 5 6 26 2 ! SB 


Stoke 

Derby 

Barnsley 

Charlton 

Oldham 

Ipswich 

West Brom 

Southend 
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18 

9 
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1 

41 

18 

88 

18 

6 

5 

5 

32 

20 

aa 

18 

8 

5 

5 

31 

21 

ae 

18 

7 

6 

5 

28 

23 

27 

10 

7 

6 

5 

23 

28 

27 

18 

6 

a 

4 

10 

17 

28 

10 

7 

5 

6 

10 

2f 

28 

18 

0 

7 

6 

23 

21 

28 

18 

6 

5 

7 

29 

31 

23 

18 

6 

5 

7 

21 

25 

23 

18 

5 

7 

G 

26 

22 

22 

18 

4 

& 

5 

(8 

23 

21 

10 

4 

e 

G 

28 

36 

20 

10 

4 

8 

6 

21 

23 

20 

18 

4 

8 

8 

19 

24 

20 

10 

G 

6 

8 

18 

19 

20 

18 

5 

5 
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10 

ie 

20 

18 

3 

10 

5 

22 
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4 

7 

7 

21 
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4 

7 

7 
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10 

18 

4 

5 

9 

17 

J3 

17 
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5 

11 

17 
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19 7 7 5 29 24 28 

H 7 7 5 28 24 38 

19 7 0 6 24 30 27 

19 0 9 4 23 19 27 

19 0 8 5 27 22 28 

19 6 8 7 32 30 34 

]9 7 3 9 23 27 24 

19 a t> 7 i@ 24 24 


- — .. ... ia u p f u ■ "j yri 

Crystal Palace te 6 7 6 20 23 22 

fien-Jing 19 4 8 7 21 25 20 

St-itlUtd 19 5 3 11 2 S 33 if 

Wolverhemplon 1 ft 4 & fl 32 28 IB 

Wjtlor.J 19 3 8 8 22 28 17 

Portsmouth 19 3 7 9 28 34 IB 

Efim K 3 6 10 12 » w 


a 9 20 28 14 


T HE feud-riven world of iaterna- 
tional chess snw some grand- 
masterly moves last week. 
Florencio Camponianes, president 
of the International Chess Federa- 
tion (Fide), was forced out of office. 
His replacement. Kirsan Ilumjinov, 
head of the Russian republic 
Kalmyk, was elected by a reported 
98 votes to three. But as Cnmpo- 
manes's political obituaries were 
being written lie was back in the 
newly-created post of chairman, 
with unspecified responsibilities. 

S TEPHEN HENDRY wrote him- 
self into snooker’s record books 
at Preston by becoming the first 
player to compile three maximum 
147 breaks in top competitions. He 
stands to collect a £25,000 bonus for 
his efforts in the UK Championship. 

S ERGEI GRINKOV, former pairs 
Ice-skating . world chatnninn 


Sacond Dlvlalom Brentford 2. Bradford 1 ; 

;.r ,ochwrt 3: Buml0 y 2. WrexMm 2: 

‘-■artiste 4. Wycomt-B 2 , Chaaierflfild 3. Bourne- 
mouth 0: Hull 2. Peterborough 3; O.-ford 1 
£SI? * Roinerham 2. Bristol C 3. Swansea 0. 
Nous County 0: Swindon O. -Shiewabury 1 • 
Walsall |. Blackpool 1; York 3. Brighton 1.' 

... P W D L F A Pta 

Swindon IS 1 1 5 2 33 14 aa 

Notts County 18 10 5 3 30 10 38 

. 17 10 4 3 34 18 34 

Uiwterfieid 18 9 3 & 27 ig 30 

Wvcombe 13 7 8 3 27 ai sg 

MP 001 18 8 6 5 25 19 29 

Wrendiam 18 7 7 4 30 22 28 

Bumtey 1ft 7 8 5 27 23 27 

Shrewsbury 1ft 8 2 6 26 25 28 

Stock port 18 ft 6 4 22 10 28 

Bradford 18 7 4 7 55 28 28 

Aiford Uld 1ft 6 7 5 22 19 28 

Bournemouth 18 7 4 7 10 22 28 

Rugby Union 


Scunthorpe ia 5 7 G 26 22 22 

Kb !! J Si 2 S ll 

£22^ If 4 8 6 21 23 ao 

Berne! 18 4 8 8 19 SA 2Q 

18 C- 6 8 is 19 IS 
Northampton 18 5 5 8 TO 19 20 

Fulham 18 3 10 5 22 22 19 

S-jflr borough ift 4 7 7 21 2S IB 

Haniapwi 18 4 7 7 , Q 2 q ie 

LJncnln ,8 4 5 9 17 £ ? 

Torquay 16 2 5 11 17 40 11 

SCOTTISH COCA-COLA CUP: Plnalt 

Aberdeen 2. Dundee 0. 

BBLL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Premier 
Division: Celtic 3. Hc-ans 1 ; HMrrnan 1. 

Rolth'^ 4 ' Mot, ' emel1 1 • Feikirk 1; PaiiicJ. 0, 

P W D L F A Pis 

Rangers 15 1 1 3 1 34 10 38 

Sf 10 15 9 5 I DQ 13 32 

Hibemren 15 7 .| a « 

R oltH 15 0 3 6 IS 2 21 

Abwdeeo 14 6 2 t 22 1ft ll 

HBarte 15 5 3 7 22 28 18 

Moih&Avell 15 2 8 5 1- 44 

Partk:h .5 5 $ I !? i J 

KJlmarnock 14 3 a 14 £1 ia 

FaW* 15 3 3 9 12 ^ ,2 


Flmtpivlslon: Airdrie 1 . Dundee Utd 1 : 
olydebank 2, SI Johnstone 0. Eiunfermilne Q 
prearmej.. Morion 2; St Mnen 0. Hamilton 3.' 
Leading positions; I. Dunfermline [played 15 
points 28j: 2. Ureenoch Morton (15-27); 3 ' 

Dundee(!4-27). ' ' 

RS?ePS , " l0n, . A ^ 8 - M** 0 ® 0; Forfnr 1 . 
Berwick 4; Queen of South 0, East Rfe 2- 
Stmhouserrujlr 0. Oyda 1j Stirling 1. St/anrner 
1. Loading positions: 1, East Rfe (15-33); 2. 
Berwick (16-27); 3, Stirling A (16-27|. 

Third Division: Albion Rvre 0. Lvlngaton 2 

J: Partl 0; Caledonian Thistia 1 . 

R«3 County 0; Eait 
Stirling 0. Arbroath 1 . Lending positional 1 

bSSJS^S** 2 - 0038 Cot,1l V<1&-26J: 3, 


SPORT 31 

Cricket 

I Lara pulls out 
I of tour 
! to Australia 

B RIAN LARA has withdrawn 
from the West Indies upcom- 
ing tour of Australia, No reason 
has been given for the star bate- 
man’s decision to pull out, but 
Lara's request came the day 
after he, Carl Ifooper, Curtly 
Ambrose nnd Kenny Benjamin 
were fined 10 per cent of their 
fees for misconduct during the 
last tour of England, Lara, who 
“absented himself’ on tour, has 
been replaced by Roland Holder. 

The West Indies board asked 
Lara to reconsider his request 
over the weekend when, it said, 
every effort was made to per- 
sunde Brian that his participa- 
tion was in his own interest and 
that of West Indies cricket". 

• In Melbourne, Victoria 
thrashed Pakistan by eight wick- 
ets to deepen the tourists’ gloom 
before the third and final Test 
starting this week in Sydney. 

Shane Warne has been named in 
Auslmliit’s 13-rnnn squad, just 
ID days after breaking a toe. 

• Nine cricket fans were killed 
and nearly 50 injured when a 
stadium wall collapsed during 
the fifth one-day inter nation;:! 
between India and New Zealand 
in Nagpur on Sunday. The sta- 
dium is due to host a World Cup 
match in March. 

Witnesses said a three-metre 
section of the wall appeared to 
give way in the crush of people 
trying to leave the top level of the 
stand after lunch. It was decided 
to carry on with the match. New 
Zealand won by 99 runs. 

# England travelled to 
Johannesburg for the second 
Teat starting this week, buoyed 
up by a seven-wicket victory 
over Orange Free State at 
Bloemfontein. England bowled 
out the home side for 201 and 
reached their target with ease. 

Alec Stewart making 81 . 


Climbdown o ver Five Nations switch 

Robert Armstrong I home unions, who: are angry at' not I clubs from w.h« r, 


I ^arter-f nail 4: re8cmn « toe 

I flSS^,®, di8a Pi Jear ^ 1 » 8 Steaua. . 
Pan] r 1 kt back , from an i early, 
side The. honie 

tH^ if ehead after 32., minutes-; 
from 1 o Scolffne rammed home 
But. Adrian, IUo 
after 55 minutes and left 


O ' — •' i hoji a 

Ice-skating world champion, 
died of a heart attack, aged 28, while 
training in tile, US with his wife and 
partner.Ekaterina Gordeyeva. 

■ - -ii ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

Y OUNG Jordan Williamson is to 
put his peculiar. talent to good., 
use by ^raising money for a .cancer 
charity — - the disease his grand- : 
! mother Is fighting. The five-year-old 
Iwillr.sit.at a table in his. Newcastle, 
school and name Premiership foot- 
ballers j-n'by looking at .pictures- of. 
theirlegs„i.-i i 


T HE Rugby Football Union is to 
float a new plan to stage the 
Five Nations Championship in 
March and April, after being forced 
into an embarrassing climbdown 
over its proposal to hold the oldest 
international competition in May. 

A mixture of hostility and indiffer- 
ence from the other four countries 
■ to wliat was dubbed England’s Mny 
madness, added tointernAl RFUop- 
position, ensured an early return to 
die drawing board. ; . 

When the Five Nations commit-, 
■tee meets jn London on December 
:12 it will' hold preiimibary discus- 
sions on the possibility of new dates 
f°r the championship, starting in 
to? 1997-98'sjsason fyhen a new tele- 
vision contract wiilcbme' into force. ' 
But. It is' far, from: certain that Scot- . 

land,: Ireland' and! France will sup 

,pdrt a swttifh to early spring, though : 
Wales, .is understood ■ to ' be mote 
flexible in ife attitude. .! * :: . : " r • • ; 

Instead of garnering votes on tlie 
Five Nation? committee the RFU 
has merely antagonised the other . 


home unions, who: are angry at not 
being consulted before the May 
concept was given a public airing. 
As for the French, who hold their 
national championship finals In 
May. their president Bernard Lapos- 
set apparently gave a Gallic shrug 
and treated the suggestion as ao 
, elaborate English joke. 

Closer to home, the Leicester 
president Peter Wheeler criticised 
Twickenham's lack of diplomatic 
skill, which could ultimately tonpedo 
any proposal to change the 
traditional Five Nations dates in Jan- 
uary. February and March. 'There 
.should have been round-table talks 
before the RFU commission hn- 
jnounceri what it wanted, 1 * he said. 

Meanwhile, England’s League, 
One clubs and the RFU have moved 
closer to formal agreement on Eng- 
lish entry into European club. com- 
petition next season. .... 

I After months of mutually suspi- 
cious manoeuvring between . Hie 
sides, Twickenham Is set to agree to 
a quota of four clubs taking-part in 
the tournament. currently' kndwh as. 
the ..Heineken < Cup. 1 This' iseason 


clubs from Wales, France, Italy and 
Romania plus the Irish provinces 
have combined to float the inau- 
gural competition. 

Tlie joint plan, initially formulated 
a year ago to. admit a total of 20 
clubs/provinces from’ die Five 
Rations plus Italy, and split them 
into four groups of five, will come 
into operation towards tlie end of 
next yew. Those clubs in England ; 
■and Wales who finish immediately 
below the top four In their respective 
league competitions will take-part in 
,a new Anglo-Welsh; competition as 
compensation for missing out on tlie 
European money spinner. 

,„Y e . rnon Pu * h ' chairman of the 
Welsh Rugby Union, said he had had 
a positive response from the Heine- i 
;ken League First Division clubs, = 

.who agreed the changes. : : 

j Tlie Scots wiU put three clubs 5 
jinto Europe' next season. Like the ! j 
lEnghsli, : the Scottish clubs are 1 
■ ikely 'to 1 be at loggerheads -with 1 : 
their union over tlie- distribution of 
mcome from the sale of TV righte, : 
gate receipts nnd marketing 
ventures. j 





